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The 1914 OFFICIAL TRAP-SHOOTING AVERAGES 


Both Amateur and Professional were won with 







= “Steel Where Steel Belongs” 
7S Factory Loaded SHELLS 


The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation of the 
1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson Jeads all Amateurs and 
Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63. 

Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast, wins the highest honors 
with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 


A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including 


The 1914 Grand American - - - - - - = = = 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. ) Ajj Won by Mr. Henderson 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 “ 16 “ : 2 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Double 7” —90 ex 50prs.“ 16 “ with PETERS Shells 


The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ®) Brand ! 


4 out of 6 U.S.R.A. 1914 | 
Outdoor Championships 


Won by users of 


’S AMMUNITION 


The annual Outdoor Championship Matches of the U S. Revolver Association for 1914 
show another marvelous record made with PETERS cartridges. The following victories and 
new records were made with the P’ brand 38 S. & W. Special and 38 Long Colt ammunition 





Match C — won by C. M. McCutchen — score 627 — a new world’s record ! 
“ D— * © Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 221—a new world’s record! 


* E— “ “* Denver Team — “ 798 — a new world’s record! 
* F— “ “ Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 214—a new world’s record! 


Cartridges not only WIN, but are constantly making new records possible 
and enabling Peters shooters to forge their way upward toward perfection 





IF YOU WANT ACCURACY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


Specify the Brand 
The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. | 3 warcs:o: 55358 ss. | Cincinnati, 0. 
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BUYERS GUIDE 






An Index to the Sporting Goods Trade 


HE idea of this ready reference was brought to us through the many inquiries as to where sportsmen’s necessities 
could be purchased, in different localities. Many of those patronizing the guide, regularly use display space in 
Forest and Stream, while others are only occasional big space users. The question comes often to us as to “reliable” 


dealers. We answer the proposition by unqualifiedly recommending those whose names appear in this directory. 


It is 


well to know how to purchase goods right and right goods—this you may rely on “Buyers Guide” to enable you to do. 
Should you need something not listed herein, write us—we can tell you where to get it—or better yet—we shall be glad 
to have our experts make purchases for you. Do not hesitate to write us should you, at any time, require our assistance. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION— 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 

DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 776 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
Lefever Arms Co., 200 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Marlin Fire Arms, New Haven, Conn. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Maxim Silencer, Hartford, Conn. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
U. S. Cartridge Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 

New York Sporting Goods Co., 44 Warren St., N. Y. 
Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Can. 








GUNS AND RIFLES— 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. “The gun 
that blocks the sears.” 

A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The irre- 
prochable Fox. 

S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. ‘Want 


to swap guns.” 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. L. C. Smith with 
Hunter one trigger for trap and field use. 
Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Lefever Shot 
Guns, single or double triggers. 





SPORTING GOODS— 


FISHING TACKLE— 





J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers St., New York. 
Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 

New York Sporting Goods Co., 44 Warren St., N. Y. 
Thos. J. Conroy, 28 John St., N. Y. 








MOTORS— 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. Detachable motors. 








| TAILORS TO SPORTSMEN— 


Marlin Fire Arms Co., 27 Willow St., New Haven, 


Conn. Repeating rifles and shot guns. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. The old reliable 
Parker (specialists in 20 and 28 bore guns.) 
Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co. Remington pump- 


bottom ejection, solid breech. Remington auto- 
matic rifle. 


Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 22 Hi Power Rifle. 


Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Canada. Ross, .280 high 
velocity rifle. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sauer-Mauser Rifle. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Repeating rifles and shot guns. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Birmingham, Eng- 
land (Henry Smail, 82 Duane St., New York, rep- 
resentative). 





Lincoln Bennett & Co., Ltd., 40 Piccadilly, London, 
England. Outing clothes for men and women. 
E. George & Co., 87 Regent St., London. 
Outing clothes for men and women. 





SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES— 


Hyfield Mfg. Co.—Excelsior Belt Safe, 48 Franklin 
St., New York. Sportsmen’s belt safes. 

Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 284 Ninth Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Perfection sleeping bags. 


The New York Boat Oar Co., 
York City. Oars and canoe paddles. 


L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse. 
Wis. Leather vests and jackets. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES— 





The New York Boat Oar Co., 69 West Street, New 


York City. 
| TAXIDERMISTS— 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. Specialist in 
big game heads. 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





“Let us Tan Your Hide.” 

J. Kannofsky, 363 Canal St., New York. 
Artificial eyes for birds and animals. 

John Murgatroyd, 37 W. 24th St., New York. All 
branches of taxidermy. 

Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


| 
| 
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West St., New | 








Thos. J. Conroy, 2 John St., New York. 
Manufacturer, importers and dealer in all tackle, 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Bristol Steel Rod. 

H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
All kinds of tackle. 

Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Pl., New York. 
Fishing tackle exclusively. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Tackle of every sort. 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


‘ All kinds of angling 
equipment. 





LUBRICANTS— 





Dixon’s Graphite—Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Gun, motor and bicycle graphite, 
Nyoil—Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
Gun oil. 
Three-in-One-Oil, 112 New St., New York. 
Gun oil. 








POWDER MANUFACTURERS— 





E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont, Schultze, Ballistite. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E. C. and Infallible powder. 


Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Robin Hood Powders. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales. Mullerite powder. 


American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 
Deadshot Powder. 








Peters Cartridge Co.. Cincinnati, O. 
“Steel, where steel belongs.” 

Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co., New York City. 
Arrow, Nitro club. - 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Clipper, kick minus—speed plus. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Leader. 


U. S. Cartridge Co., Boston, Mass. Black Shells. 





VARNISH AND PAINT— 


Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Floor varnish for homes and bungalows. 
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FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENT P.S. A. L. RIFLE TOURNAMENT 


ANNUAL ‘TRAP SHOOTING TOURNAMENT 


The National Sportsman’s Show Championships 





IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


The National Sportsman’s Show 


UNDER ORIGINAL MANAGEMENT 
AT 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


Lexington Ave. 46th to 47th Sts., New York 












Amateur, Professional and Ladies National Sportsman’s Show Championship. 





The Long Run Trophy. Daily High Average Trophy. 





Gun Club Team Championship. Moonlight Events. 





All Featured. Handsome Trophies. Keen Competition Assured. 


Exhibits of Camp Equipment, Guns, Fishing Tackle, Taxidermy, Live Game Birds and Wild 


Game. Everything needed by the outdoor man. 


Guide’s Exhibits from Wyoming, Maine, Virginia, New Brunswick, Canada, Long Island, 


Pike Co., Pa., Munroe Co., Pa. 
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THE PLACE 





A Brief Summary giving States where good shooting may be found—open season— 
the character of game—with suggestions as to the guns, powder charge and size of 
shot or bullet best adapted for the purpose. 
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See Game Laws for detailed exceptions. 


SHELL 
OPEN SEASON GAME CARTRIDGE POWDER SHOT 
Nov. | to Mar. | Quail Arrow 3  drams 1% oz. No. 8 
or 
Nitro 
Dec. | to Apr. | Turkey Club 314 drams 1% oz. No. 4 
Nov. | to Mar. | Quail | Arrow 3 drams 1% oz. No. 8 
or 
| Sept. I to May | Turkey Nitro Club 314 drams 1% oz. No. 4 
-% Valley { Arrow 3 drams 1% oz. No. 9 
Feb. 15 Quail Nitro Club 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 21 Deer -30 Rem. 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 21 Squirrel 26 ts Lesmok 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 21 Quail Arrow or 3 drams 1% oz. No. 8 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 21 urkey itro Clu 4, drams % oz. No. 
Turk N Club 34%, d ly No. 4 
Nov. 20 to Mar. 1 Quail Arrow 3  drams 1% oz. No. 8 
Nov. 20 to Mar. | Turkey or 314 drams 1Y oz. No. 4 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 16 Duck Nitro 344 drams 1% oz. No. 6 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 16 Goose Club 314 drams 1Y% oz. No. 2 
Bear -35 Rem. 
Nov. | to Feb. | Quail t Arrow 3  drams 1% oz. No. 8 
Nov. | to Feb. 16 Turkey aa 31% drams 
Nov. | to Feb. 16 Black Nitro 1% oz. No. 4 
Nov. | to Feb. 16 Mallard Club 3% drams 1% oz. No. 6 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 1 Deer -30 Rem. 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 1 Bear -35 Rem. 
Nov. | to Mar. Quail § Arrow or 3 drams 1% oz. No. 8 
Jan. 1 to May | Turkey { Nitro Club 314 drams 14% oz. No. 4 
Nov. | to Mar. 1 ail ( 3 drams 1% oz. No. 8 
Nom. 1 te Men Parke | fnowese 314 drams 1% oz. No. 4 
meter t tack” { Nitze Club 31, drams 11% oz. No. 6 
ov. o Feb. ( . . 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 1 Squirrel 22k. Lesmok 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 15 Quail Arrow drans 1% oz. No. 8 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 15 Turkey or 344 drams 1% oz. No. 4 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 16 Duck Nitro 344 drams 1 oz. No. 6 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 16 Goose Club 314 drams ve a ng 6 
o. 2 or 
June | to Mar. 1 Squirrel 237. Ne, Lesmok 
Nov. 15 to Mar. I Quail l 11 -_ 2 
Nov. | to Mar. 1 Pheasant | | — 3 drams th ire No A 
Nov. | to Mar. 1 Turkey ) Nitro $36: deeme 1 ok: Win 6 
Oct. | to Jan. 16 Duck ( Club 364 dunce 6 to BB 
Oct. | to Jan. 16 Goose 4 
| : 
Dec. | to Apr. | Turkey | ae ae 3% drams 1% oz. No. 4 
Sept. | to Feb. 1 Caribou .35 Rem. 
Oct. 15 to Mar. 20 Musk Ox, 
Dec. | to Apr. 1 Deer, Elk, § ee 
Dec. | to Apr. | Caribou, | 30 Rem. 
Dec. | to Apr. | Goat, Sheep 
Sage: 2 to Se | Deer Elk | 56min 
Sept. | to Mar. | Caribou Male or 
Sept. | to Mar. | Musk Ox, [ .30 Rem. 
Sept. | to Mar. 1 Shee ] 


| 
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Tue CELEBRATED B/QcEAN REEL 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau Street 


MICHIGAN GAME REPORT. 
William R. Oates, Michigan State Game, Fish etc. 
and Forestry Warden, has favored Forest and 
Siream with a copy of his biennial report just 
made to the Governor. The eighty pages of the 
report are filled with an interesting mass of 
matter dealing with Michigan game and fish life 








$1252 


« FOR .. 


$250 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY . . - NEW YORK 






















Made by Julius Vom Hofe 


HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8, 89; Mar. 21, 11. 


Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 





and a discussion of amendments to the law, etc., 
Mr. Oates argues vigorously in favor of 
the buck law; he believes in it from first to last 
and some of the contributors to Forest 
Stream who have been debating this law for a 
long time past, will no doubt find something to 
their advantage if they write Mr. Oates for a 


20% 


Discount 
during 


February 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 


copy of this report. The past history of Michi- 
gan so far as the destruction of forests and 
gaine is concerned is that of all other states, but 
fortunately the era of wantonness has been 
superseded by one of conservation and while the 
remnant left is not large, an increase may be 
looked for. Michigan was the first state, we 
believe, to employ a salaried game officer. Under 
Mr. Oates it is establishing many game refuges 
and following the provision of the 1913 law, 
more than twenty-four thousand acres have 
been thus set aside with good results. We are 
glad to see that Michigan has taken steps to 
stop auto hunting, that is, the indiscriminate, 
sneaking hunting which is proving so obnoxious 
in other states. Altogether, the Michigan re- 
port affords interesting reading and deserves 
more mention than space here permits. 


BIRDS AROUND COLUMBUS. 


Birds around Columbus, Ohio, have cause to 
feel that the new year is starting well for them. 
In four of the municipal parks feeding stations 
have been erected through the efforts of the 
Audubon Society and the boys in the Mound 
Street Manual Training School, who construct- 
ed the devices. 

Two of the stations are in Franklin Park and 
one in Goodale, Schiller and Livingston Parks. 
Others soon will be placed in Iuka Park and 
on the campus of Columbus School for Girls. 
A large station will be erected on Ohio State 
University campus. 








Spring Fishing number of Forest and Stream, 
published April first, will be chock-a-block with 
tackle talk, taking trips and telling tales. Get it. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get Big 
The ~~ Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

I Dozen Assorted nape een a. FLIES 
1 DRY FLY —7¥_ Feet, and 
Bottle of RLOATINE” “compound, to eulee with 
4 COLOR PLATES showi DRY FLIES and 
88 other TROUT FLIES. “Bent prepaid for 

1.50 


DRY FLY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 914 feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 93g feet. . . 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 93 feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 934 feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
30 yds yds. exd yds. 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5. 50 $7. 00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $1 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank... . 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have ated for many years t 
obtain a line of Waders that ola 
give satisfactory service. e have 
now marketed these goods for three 
Tare, on and fey, oere yee UNI- 

I The 


otal of w — they are made 
has proven _to be the most DUR- 
AB DEPENDABLE and & 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
They are all around Wader made. 
They are lighter than the domestic 

s and more flexible. ie 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of seeing weighing pe 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely used “ a 
long time by a careful angler. 


“ier ae eecking 


Wa fsa # stocking feet.. 


per pair 
Shows Stockings Boot Foot 


a Wading Pants, S @4 
13. 
Any of was 4, 
soles and hob nails, extra we — 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 


Southern Salt Water 
Angling 


RODS 


H. L. LEONARD TARPON 


No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo... .$36.00 
No. 19614 Regular Split Bamboo 
No. 6-9 “Light Tackle’”’ Split Bamboo... 27.00 


MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 


Single Piece Greenheart $18.00 
Two Piece Split Bamboo 0 


RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 


H. L. Leonard Nos. 193, 19314 $28.25 
Mills’ ‘‘Florida Specials’’ 


REELS 


MILLS’ “INTRINSIC” — with Automatic Drag 


LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line. $40.00 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line. 30.00 
Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 


MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 


Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT. MYERS” 
“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 
Short Butt 


Long Tip 

No. 

MA Length 5% ft 
MB Length 5% ft 
MC Length 5% ft 
MD Length 5% ft 
Mills’ Standard 

H. L. Leonard 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. | 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


MILLS’ 
*#™ RECORD i= 


for 


HARD BRAIDED SILK 
BLACK 


mal Paling. LINE 





TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In so-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 
OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet contaming 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 13 page “Novel Index”—giving lists, and advice as to selection of OUTFITS 
for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage on same. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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Some Virgin Canoe Cruising Waters 


In the New Hinterland of Northwestern Quebec Lie a Number of Unknown Lakes and Rivers That Offer 


Much to the Live Canoeing Enthusiast 
By S. E. Sangster (Canuck) Special Commissioner for Forest and Stream 


HIS is not a description of 
canoeing possibilities that is 
likely to prove of much real in- 
terest to the arm chair class of 
canoeists, but rather is for 
those with the essential red 
corpuscles in the ‘blood—the 
man who seeks new routes into 
the virgin unknown. Incidentally, like virgin big 
game territory, such canoeing routes are becom- 
ing mighty scarce on this continent, but in this 
new Height of Land Country of Northwestern 
Quebec now accessible, both the big game dis- 
tricts and the splendid going, paddleways ac- 
tually do exist and are worth a long trip to reach. 

I indicated briefly in the last number of 
Forest and Stream the moose and bear areas I 
explored here last autumn, and how excellent 
were the prospects found for such game—so good, 
indeed, that modern, cosy hunting camps are be- 
ing established for sportsmen visiting the Bell 
River and Coffee River sections. this autumn. In 
a recent letter from Dr. A. R. Warner of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one of the real cruising brotherhood, 
he says, in referring to my recent descriptions of 
this new hinterland: “Evidently the country is 
very similar to that just south of the divide and 
the new railroad, and I can attest that all you 
wrote of its game, its wilderness, of the fish and 
the beauty are the gospel truth.” 

I might add that Dr. Warner is an old cruising 
visitor to the Upper Ottawa waters, south from 
Grand Lake Victoria. 

From the point where the Bell River, coming 
north from the waters above the Height of Land 
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at the head of Grand Lake Victoria, crosses the 
new National Transcontinental grade, 180 miles 
east of Cochrane, one has a choice of several 
routes going sonth, as well as those north, or 
rather down, the Bell towards James Bay. Two 
specific cruises travelling southward might be 
given, viz.:— 

(a) From Bell River Crossing (Nottaway 
Station) up stream (south) some 10 miles into 
Obaska Lake, which lake is some twelve to four- 
teen miles in length. From the southern end of 
this lake a run of eleven miles on the Sleepy 
River brings one into Simeon or Simon lake, an- 
other body of water four miles long in itself, 
but including its extension which is really the 
same lake, it is about twelve to thirteen miles in 
length. About three and one-half miles down 
Simeon Lake, the route turns north and east into 
Sifton Lake, which in turn leads east out into 
Garden Island Lake, where the route points 
south again through a stream unnamed, into 
Mitchi-Manitou Lake; down this lake a run of 
about eight miles brings one to a portage that 
leads into waters that are really the Upper Ot- 
tawa feeders. To this point from steel at the 
Bel! Crossing it is approximately forty-two to 
forty-five miles and the trip can be continued 
right through to Timiskaming; or 

(b) Following No. 1 route to Simeon Lake, 
but instead of going northeast to Garden Island 
Lake, continuing straight south about nine miles 
to a lake with an Indian name (unspellable) ; 
thence in turn by a stream, or rather river, fif- 
teen miles long (good going) into Kawastagula 
Bay, the northeast extension of Grand Lake Vic- 
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toria. From here to the Hudson Bay Post on 
the lake itself (Grand Lake Victoria) is some 
twenty miles, the entire distance from the Notta- 
way Station being approximately eighty-five 
miles. From Grand Lake Victoria one can con- 
tinue by direct route southward to Lake Timis- 
kaming and the steel, or he can swing east and 
north by the Kanimitti River into the feeders of 
the Ottawa that lead directly into No. “a” route 
and back to the “put in” point. Likewise “a” 
route can be continued for return by retracing of 
“b” waters back to the new steel. 

(c) At Hurricanaw Station (this being some 
forty-eight miles west of the Bell waters) one 
can go south a distance of six miles into Okikeska 
lake and seven or eight miles down it into Askik- 
waj lake; from a long arm about six miles down 
this stretch on the western shore a two mile 
portage carries one over into Newagama lake and 
this, four miles north and west, in turn leads into 
Lake Kewagama. Just what Newa and Kewa 
mean I am not certain; “gama” in all these lakes, 
such as Shabogama, Kewagama, etc., simply is 
Wood Indian for “lake,” thus “Shabogama” 
means “ Duck lake,” “Akigama” being country 
of lakes, etc. 

From Kewagama one directly strikes the Kino- 
jevis river waters that lead right through to Lac 
des Quinze and Timiskaming, a route described 
in Forest and Stream of December 12 last. This 
is a long route, but can be undertaken by a party 
who have at least three weeks available and do 
not mind fairly strenuous “going” in places. 

The northern routes from Bell River Cross- 
ing include, first, the through trip of some 250 
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miles to Rupert Bay; (James Bay); this leads 
straight north from the Nottaway Station down 
the Bell into Shabogama Lake which in turn 
narrows into the Bell again some twenty-nine 
miles north; twelve miles further north the Cof- 
fee River, which the new steel crosses just six 
miles west of the Nottaway Station and has par- 
alleled the Bell waters closely, empties into the 
latter and near here one encounters the first por- 
tage required—a distance of forty-one miles 
clear going from steel. From the point where 
the Coffee and Bell waters junction, it is approxi- 
mately seventy-two miles to Mattagama Lake and 
from here through to the waters of Rupert Bay 
by way of the Nottaway River proper, it is an 
additional 140 miles—a total from steel to salt 
water of approximately 253 miles. Going north 
it can be done easily in from ten to twelve days; 
returning it would require from fourteen to six- 
teen days, being up stream. 

One of the best shorter cruises that particu- 
larly appeals to the writer, especially for a cruis- 
ing-fishing outing, is that north by way of the 
Coffee (reached six miles west of Nottaway Sta- 
tion) to its junction with the Bell, forty-one miles 
north and returning up the Bell and Shabogama 
proper back to the Crossing. This (about eighty- 
two miles of a cruise) would make a splendid 
two weeks trip; or it can be shortened by go- 
ing north only twenty-one miles and portage 
across from a feeder into Smoke Inlet and 
Shabogama Lake itself. This would make a trip 
of only forty-five miles, easily done in a week or 
ten days. 


Trips Especially Recommended for 1915. 

It would hardly be advisable to attempt some 
of these routes before 1916; for this August, 
however, two or three are quite feasible. The 
Nottaway Station is the point to leave train for 
routes up or down the Bell. As has been al- 
ready stated in my former reference to the big 
game conditions in this territory, the writer pur- 
poses building a series of hunting and fishing 
camps north of the grade and a lease of all hunt- 
ing and fishing rights in the territory surround- 
ing these, on the Coffee and its feeders, to pre- 
vent molestation of the game and fish therein, 
by any but sportsmen at the camps. 

Likewise no outfits will be obtainable at the 
Nottaway other than the canoes and supplies pro- 
vided by the camps, nor can guides be had here 
that I know of aside from the staff of guides 
engaged at these camps. The writer can this year 
possibly supply necessary canoes and outfit and 
guides for two or three parties of two or four 
members each, for the cruises north via the 
Coffee and back via the Bell-Shabogama for trips 
starting the first week in August. I do not know 
of any local guides obtainable for the route from 
Hurricanaw down the Kinejevis, but some may be 
had from the Hudson Bay Co. or Revillon Freres 
at their Abitibi Posts or from Grand Lake Vic- 
toria Indians. Guides might also be obtained 
from the Hudson Bay Company at Cochrane to 
take one south to Grand Lake Victoria or through 
the Kinejevis route to Timiskaming; also canoes, 
equipment and supplies for these trips would 
have to be secured at Cochrane. I have no doubt 
but that outfits and guides for cruises through 
the Abitibi Lake region and from Hurricanaw 
south through the Kinojevis waterway to Timis- 
kaming can be had at Cochrane from the Hudson 
Bay Co. 

Several inquiries that have come to the writer 
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relative to the Hurricanaw route to James Bay 

lead me to strongly advise against it, as being so 

hard going with bad carries every mile or two 

that it would spoil all possibility of enjoyment 

for even the greatest canoeing enthusiast extant. 
The Fishing in Waters Outlined. 

In those waters included in A. and B. routes 
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whitefish, the latter can be taken (at least the 
Indians so state), on a spoon, and are gamey 
fighters. In the Coffee river feeders and in those 
of the Megiskan as well, speckled trout are re- 
ported as very plentiful, which although not of 
large weight or size are bonny fighters and splen- 
did table fish. The trout season here is open 
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Map Showing Canoe Routes in Region Covered by Mr. Sangster. 


south from steel at Nottaway Station the fishing 
is in main pike and pickerel; possibly some lake 
(grey) trout may be found at the southern end, 
but I cannot say. 

In the Bell-Shabogama waters proper the fish 
include immense Northern pike and pickerel and 


throughout September, thus offering an extra at- 
traction to big game sportsmen hunting here dur- 
ing that month. 

In the Upper Ottawa waters musky and some 
bass are found, in addition to pike and pickerel, 
but so far as I can say as yet, no musky home in 
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A Hudson Bay Post in the James Bay Country. 


any water which is contiguous to the new steel. 

It might be pointed out, in closing, that an ex- 
ceptional opportunity will be found on August 
cruises for getting good photographic chances at 
moose. This should appeal strongly to outing 
visitors, to which the Indian life to be encoun- 
tered along the various paddleways adds a fur- 
ther kodak or camera attraction. 

For trips prior to September a rifle need noi 
be toted, in fact it would be far wiser to leave 
it at home, as the probability is its presence might 
often lead to infractions of the game laws. A 
good belt gun, .32 or .38 cal., would be all the 
firearm necessary and I very much doubt the 
neceessity of even this. If cruisers do take along 
a .22 rifle, for the sake of all saneness, refrain 
from potting at such game as moose or other 
large animals with it. I mention this because I 
have too often seen tourists in the North during 
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the fly season spitting little .22 pills at everything 
they run across. 

In conclusion possibly it might be well to point 
out further that these are absolutely virgin cruis- 
ing areas and much yet remains to be learned 
from “been there” exploration as regards actual 
conditions; it is quite possible that musky, for 
instance, may be found in waters they are not 
now suspected of inhabiting. To attempt any 
lengthy cruise from steel without a guide that 
can be relied on would be very unwise, even 
risky, and I would urge prospective visitors to 
consult a competent source of information in ar- 
ranging for outfit, guide and route for their con- 
templated cruise. Forest and Stream inquirers 
may have the benefit of any assistance I can ex- 
tend in planning cruises in any section of this 
new district. Do not be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. They will be answered to the best of 
our ability. 
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On the Coffee River, Favored by Speckled Trout. 
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Items of Outfit. 

As this region is practicaly unknown and up 
to the present, one might almost say, not on the 
map, items of one’s outfit must in main be 
brought in. Cochrane is the nearest village to 
the Bell River District where any selection of 
supplies and outfit can be secured. 

Canoes.—Undoubtedly the ideal canoe for this 
region, and in fact for all Height of Land waters, 
is the canvas-covered type. The Hudson Bay 
Company at Cochrane can supply canoes for 
cruises of the Abitibi District, as well as tents, 
blankets, etc. The new camps will have new Old 
Town 17 foot canoes, because the writer has pick- 
ed this type as being unsurpassed for cruising and 
hunting purposes. The 17 foot length has proved 
to be quite as easily handled and quite as fast, 
if not faster, than the 16 foot length, at the same 
time carrying fully 50 per cent. more duffle. No 
keels are recommended for this region, as many 
of the smaller paddleways are shallow. 

Tents.—-Unless one brought his own tent, these 





At Height of Land, N. W. Quebec. 


can ‘be secured also at Cochrane. For two-man 
parties, using a small size, say 7 x 7, I strongly 
recommend ordinary duck, as the silk tent, para- 
fined or otherwise coated, in these small sizes 
especially, when closed up, gives no ventilation 
and the air in it soon becomes close and un- 
healthy. It bringing one’s own tent, there is no 
better model for cruising than the Baker type, 
and in this the silk material can advisedly be 
used. This type is, of course, a little niore bulky, 
but this is more than offset by the favorable fac- 
tors found in the open-front make up, both for 
sleeping purposes and for heating without a stove. 

Blankets.—The nights are always chilly in this 
region and two pair of heavy blankets can al- 
ways be used per man. There is no better blan- 
ket made for such trips than the regular Hudson 
Bay 3% or 4 point. These cost in Canada around 
from $6.00 to $7.75 respectively, fluctuating 
slightly according to current price of wool. An 
allowance of two double blankets should be made 
for each member in party. Many prefer sleep- 
ing bags and, especially for cruising, personally I 
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prefer them. They take up considerably less 
space, weigh less and are warm and comfortable. 

Field Glass and Kodak or Camera.—A power- 
ful but preferably small field glass is one of the 
most important items of personal outfit and at 
least one should be with every party. . Its worth 
is incalculable repeatedly, both for summer 
cruises and in big game hunting. Likewise a 
Kodak or camera with a really good lens is 
equally valuable. While many sportsmen prefer 
the smaller sized models, for such a field as 
scenery and live game photography the writer 
has, after exhaustive experimenting, picked as his 
own choice what is known as the post-card size, 
which in the Kodak type is not unduly bulky 
and gives splendid negatives, with a good lens, 
under all conditions. The larger box style 
cameras are not fitted for carrying on cruises in 
such country as here encountered, where every 
pound materially figures. 

Clothing—-For August wear for outer cloth- 
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ing—a waterproofed duck is suitable for 
general wear. For wear after September 1, 
Mackinaw trousers, shirt and coat cannot be 
surpassed. For summer a good weight military 
flannel shirt and for canoe wear at all times soft 
moccasins are my choice. For hunting a 12 or 
14 inch waterproof shoepac or rubber foot and 
leather top boot, of which there are a number of 
good ones available. A warm coat-sweater is at 
all times advisable in one’s outfit. Medium- 
weight flannel underwear in August and both 
medium and fairly heavy weight in September 
and October is recommended, one suit of each. 


“Heavy woolen socks, at least three pair in the 


dunnage bag for each person, is the best foot 
covering. 

There may be individual preference of special 
articles of outfit not covered herein, but as a 
general thing the above items will be found to 
answer satisfactorily and provide comfort under 
all weather conditions. 


Not “Three Men in a Boat ”—But Five 


By Lillian S. Loveland 


NE evening up at Pelican Lake in North- 

O ern Minnesota, a man in our camp said 
to some others in a group, “Let’s get up 

a party, and go fishing at Cullen Lake to-morrow.” 

“All right,” spoke up Mr. Warren, “count me 
in.” There were seven men who wanted to go, 
but Mr. Ejiler, who knew the conditions, ex- 
plained that there were only two boats to be 
rented at Cullen, and as two were,as many as 
could fish to advantage in one boat, the party 
was cut down to four. 

‘When Arthur Warren, the twelve year old son 
of the Warrens, heard of the expedition, he 
teased to go, as he was very fond of fishing and 
usually had excellent success. 


“You can go, Arthur, if you want to, but you 
can’t fish,” Mr. Warren told him. 

“Why can’t I go in the boat with you and Mr. 
Eiler, papa?” 

“Three men in a boat is as bad as three men 
in a bed. It’s no fun for anybody. You needn’t 
tease, I tell you.” 

Arthur, of course, did not care to go since he 
couldn’t fish. The men had splendid luck, and 
came back to camp with one hundred and fifty 
croppies—Cullen was a noted croppie lake— 
some wall-eyed pike and pickerel, and three fine 
large black bass. 

A little later in the season Mr. Warren’s bro- 
ther, Sam—a big good-natured “Uncle Sam”’— 
came up to the lake; also Mr. Lawrence, a 
friend of the Warrens, who was visiting the 
Sayles’. One calm, cloudy morning, an ideal 
fishing day, Mr. Sayles asked the Warrens to go 
over to Cullen with him and Mr. Lawrence, and 
they accepted heartily. 


Mr. Sayles and Mr. Lawrence had just finished 
catching a fine lot of shiners for bait, when Mr. 
Warren came over to their cabin with a rather 
rueful countenance, “I am afraid we can’t go. 
The Jenkinsons are entertaining for their guests 
to-night, and Mrs. Warren is expecting us to go 


with her over there. We couldn’t get back from 
Cullen in time. I am ever so sorry.” 

“Perhaps Arthur would like to go with us,” 
Mr. Sayles suggested. “He can show us the 
good fishing holes.” 

“Yes, I am sure he would like to go, if you 
want to be bothered with him.” 

When they were all ready, Mr. Lawrence 
stopped at Warren’s for Arthur. The three men 
folks and Mrs. Warren were all on the porch. 

“Are you ready, Arthur?” asked Mr. Law- 
rence. None of the men said a word. Finally 
Mrs. Warren snapped out, “They are all going.” 

Uncle Sam said sotto voice, “Any man can 
change his own mind, but it takes a pretty smart 
man to change his wife’s mind.” 

They all started out in high spirits, carrying 
their bait and fishing tackle the three miles; but 
when they reached Cullen Lake, they found that 
Mr. Lundborg, the owner of the boats, had taken 
the smaller one and gone to Nisswa, and would 
not return until evening. 

Mr. Warren looked pretty disgusted, but they 
all got into the one large boat remaining. Arthur 
sat in the bow; Mr. Warren, who did the row- 
ing, on the next seat; big Uncle Sam and medi- 
um-sized Mr. Lawrence sat back to back on the 
next seat, and Mr. Sayles, who was also big and 
fat, had the back seat. 


“We will get what croppies we want first,” 
said Mr. Warren, rowing to a favorite place. 
“Then we will go after bigger game. An hour’s 
fishing ought to give us croppies enough.” 

The favorite place seemed deserted, and not a 
bite did they get, but Arthur did succeed in get- 
ting ‘his line tangled up with his father’s, to that 
person’s great annoyance. 

Then they tried another locality, and Mr. 
Warren and Lawrence got a couple croppies 
apiece. 

“Now, Arthur Warren,” exclaimed Mr. War- 
ren suddenly, “you are treading all over my 
coat. I put it down there for you to sit on, not 


to walk on.” Arthur good-naturedly picked it 
up, and put it on the seat again. 

Uncle Sam smoked and joked, and didn’t 
seem to care whether he got any fish or not. 
Mr. Sayles got one croppie, when Mr. Warren 
said, “Let’s move on; this place is no good.” 

The next place wasn’t much better, and Mr. 
Warren’s exasperation increased. He was civil 
enough to his brother and the other two men, 
but he did take 1t out on Arthur; “Arthur, what 
did I tell you? You turn around, and throw 
your line out of our way. You are a perfect 
nuisance. There you go on my coat again. I’ve 
a mind to land you on shore.” 

Arthur paid about as much attention to these 
remarks as if a mild breeze were blowing his 
way. He obediently hauled up the anchor, and 
his father rowed with suppressed anger and 
fierce energy to the other side of the lake. 

They had thrown out their lines again, when 
Arthur started whistling. “Arthur, you'll scare 
off what fish there are. Can’t you keep still?” 

The afternoon was pretty well gone, when 
Mr. Warren said, “We might as well give up 
trying to get a decent string of croppies. Let’s 
troll for pike awhile.” 

They did, and Mr. Sayles got a fine four- 
pounder—a wall-eyed pike, and Mr. Lawrence 
got two pickerel, but Mr. Warren got tired row- 
ing, and suggested, “We will go over by those 
rushes and get some \bass.” 

Mr. Lawrence and Sayles got one apiece, and 
Arthur got two in a short time. Mr. Warren 
finally got a strike, but just as he was reeling 
in, Arthur yelled, “Oh, papa, I’ve got a big one. 
Help me land him.” Mr. Warren did make an 
effort to help Arthur, but in the end he lost both 
fish, and his and Arthur’s lines got completely 
tangled up. Mr. Warren worked with what 
patience he could to untangle them, but jerked 
out his knife and cut the lines. “If I ever take 
you fishing again, Arthur, I’ll know it.” 

“Well, I can’t help it, if the other boat is 
gone.” Arthur protested. 

Still they persisted trying to catch something 
until sunset, but their poor luck continued. Mr. 
Warren, Arthur and Uncle Sam came home with 
half a dozen croppies and a few rock bass; 
while Mr. Lawrence and Sayles had eight crop- 
pies, some rock bass, two nice black bass, and the 
pike and two pickerel, but no more than they 
could use in their own families. 

That night there was no fish distributed around 
camp, and no big stories of how “you could 
pull them out as fast as you could bait your 
hook and throw it in,” in fact, Mr. Warren did 
not mention to anyone the fact that he had been 
over to Cullen fishing that day. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATION REPORT. 

The fourth annual report of the Conservation 
Commission of New York went to the legisla- 
ture January 15th. It is a document of about 
57 printed pages, and is filled with reports of 
the work of the commission during the current 
year. The commission refers specifically to the 
coming constitutional revision convention, and 
urges that all who are interested in keeping in- 
tact the wild life and forests of the Adirondacks 
should watch the proceedings of the convention, 
as there will be sinister efforts to grab the for- 
ests for commercial purposes. During the year 
the commission made 2,296 successful prosecu- 
tions for violating of the law. 
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HETHER animals reason may 
still be a mooted question with 
some, but those who know ani- 
mal life intimately can have 
scarcely any doubt on the sub- 
ject. For my own part, I was 
long ago convinced that in mat- 
ters concerning self preserva- 

tion, many, if not all animals, reason relatively 

almost as well as men. In a recent number of 

Forest and Stream, Mr. Lincoln recalled the story 

of a famous fox that invariably eluded the dogs 

at a certain fence corner. I can cite from my 
own experience the case of an old buck that dis- 
played almost human intelligence. 
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In the latter part of the sixties, I was living on 
a plantation on the coast of South Carolina, 
about 20 miles southwest of Charleston. One 
day, riding to the post-office, I noticed an excep- 
tionally large deer track on the road. It was 
evidently the track of a newcomer to the locality 
because I had never seen it before, and it was 
too conspicuous to be overlooked. 


At the post-office village I met Dick King, a 
relative and hunting companion, who had a fine 
pack of hounds. I had a few hounds myself, but 
seldom went deer hunting without Dick. As soon 
as I told Dick of my discovery, we arranged a 
hunt for the following week. The meeting was 
for sunrise at the place where I had seen the 
track. There it was again, and every one in the 
large party, about a dozen, expressed astonish- 
ment at its size. It was fresh, evidently made 
during the night, and its direction indicated that 
the lair of the buck was in a swamp on the south 
side of the road. The “standers” were sent off 
to their posts. When they had time to reach 
their various destinations, Dick and I, who re- 
mained with the dogs, put them on the track. It 
was so fresh they went off at full cry. 


For about a mile the dogs never hesitated, and 
Dick and I had some difficulty in following them 
through the thick underbrush, for it was mid- 
summer, with all the luxuriance of the Southern 


‘woods. But in the heart of the swamp, the dogs 


came to fault. They trailed in circles, widening 
and narrowing, for hours, and, at last, about 10 
o'clock, were completely baffled. 

Reluctantly we abandoned the quest for the 
day, but determined to resume it in the succeeding 
week. Our second attempt was almost an exact 
repetition of the first, and, indeed, we hunted that 
deer with the same disappointing and puzzling 
result, almost every week, during the remainder 
of the Summer. Even in the early Autumn we 
had no better success. Always we found the 
track about the same place; always the dogs fol- 
lowed it at full cry into the heart of the swamp, 
and always about the same place they came to 
fault. 

It may be readily believed that enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of that particular deer waned. One 
by one the members of the hunt dropped out of 
the hunting, until only a few beside Dick and 
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A Wily Old Buck 


The Story of a Deer That Knew How To Baffle The Hounds 
By William E. Simmons 


myself were left. Some of our former associates 
made themselves disagreeable by inquiring when 
we expected to jump the phantom buck; others 
were offensive enough to hint that the tracks 
were planted; while the superstitiously inclined 
shook their heads and said the devil had been 
known at various times to assume the form of 
animals. 

Cotton planting had proved a failure for me, 
and I was about to leave the parish for good, 
but I was loth to depart without another try at 
the phantom buck, so, about the end of Novem- 
ber, Dick and I arranged a final meet. The dogs 
performed the same old stunt, and we found our- 
selves at the same old spot, watching the dogs 
as they vainly tried to make out the trail. The 
chill of Autumn had stripped the foliage from 
all except the hardiest shrubs, so the outlook was 
clearer than on any of our previous hunts. 

Less than fifty yards from where Dick and I 
sat upon our horses, was a thick clump of gum 
bushes surrounding the stump of a fallen pine. 
The trunk had broken off about fifteen feet from 
the ground, but remained attached to the stump. 
It was a large tree and the leafless crown rested 
fully sixty feet from the stump. The stump with 
its clump of gum bushes was the center of the 
circle described by the dogs. After awhile I 
said to Dick: 


“I believe that deer is in that clump of gum 
bushes.” 

“Impossible,” returned Dick, “the dogs have 
been all through it.” 

“You are mistaken,” I persisted, “the dogs have 
been all round it, but not one has been through 
ig 

As I was speaking, Countess, a large bitch with 
bluish and tan patches on grey fur, distinguished 
for both nose and speed, leaped upon the log near 
the crown. Plainly she was not guided by scent 
for she looked round as if seeking an elevated 
point of view. A moment later she walked a 
little way up the inclined trunk and then sniffed 
it for the first time. With a cry of surprise and 
triumph that at once attracted the other dogs, 
she trotted swiftly up to the stump, keeping her 
nose all the while on the trunk. At the stump 
she gave a quick downward look, a wild yell, and 
plunged into the gums. The whole clump swayed 
as if swept by a sudden wind, and out sprang 
the largest buck I had ever seen. 

The mystery of the phantom buck was solved at 
last. That wily lord of the forest had thoroughly 
learned the ways of the hounds and devised an 
ingenious plan to outwit them. He approached 
his lair in narrowing circles to a convenient dis- 
tance, then leaped upon the trunk, walked up the 
incline and dropped into his bed. His clever 
reasoning was displayed no less in lying quiet 
with dogs giving tongue all round him, than- in 
his manner of retiring to rest. 

Either Dick or I could have killed him, but, 
as we were “drivers” the etiquette of the hunt 
did not permit us. Besides, he made straight for 
one of the standers. Soon the woods reverberat- 





ed with two reports of a shot gun, following each 
other in quick succession. When I came up 
shortly after to the fortunate stander, his hat was 
off, his hair on end, and he was swinging his 
arms wildly. In a-voice hoarse with excitement, 
he exclaimed: 

“The biggest deer I ever saw in my life!” 

“Did you kill him?” 

“No, but I hit him!” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Back in the drive.” 

There was a ridge in the swamp and I opined 
he would follow that, westward, to gain a larger 
and denser swamp. More than a mile to the 
westward, a road crossed the swamp. If I could 
gain the ridge by that road ahead of the buck, 
I could get a shot at him. My mount was 2 
small, swift, mare, well trained for hunting. Off 
as soon as I gave her the rein, she stretched her- 
self to the run until the tall pines fairly whirled 
around us. The wind whistled noisily in my 
ears but I could hear the baying of the hounds 
and feel.I was gaining on them. Still there was 
one solitary, sonorous, note in advance, that of 
Countess, which had left the pack far behind, 
and the deer was ahead of her. When the little 
mare wheeled into the cross road the odds seemed 
to be against us, but she felt the fervor of the 
chase as well as I and valiantly strove to win. 

We were just taking the rise of the coveted 
ridge when the mare stopped with a suddenness 
that nearly sent me over her head. She had seen 
the deer before me. There he was, broadside on, 
loping easily, about 60 yards away. When I fired 
the first barrel, he swerved to the left, and drop- 
ped his tail, so I knew at least some of my shot 
had found their mark. I gave him the other 
barrel at his quarters and saw him wince again. 
Then I touched the mare with the spur and she 
darted after the deer. We thad gone barely a 
hundred yards when Countess flashed by us. She 
had evidently leapt up at the sound of my gun, 
caught sight of the deer, and taken up the chase 
by sight. ‘Within a quarter of a mile she seized 
him by a hind leg and pulled him down. I came 
up to find he had pinned her to the ground with 
his antlers. 

In a moment I had thrown myself from the 
mare and was rushing forward to free the hound. 
But while I was yet a few yards off, I caught 
a danger-gleam in the buck’s eye and suddenly 
remembered my gun was unloaded, for that was 
before the day of the breech-loader in our parts. 
My gun was about half loaded when I looked 
at the buck again and saw his eyes were glazed. 
I lifted his head and freed the bitch. The points 
of this antlers had struck in the earth and held 
the dog fast, but the antlers themselves were so 
broad she was entirely unhurt. The vitality of 
that buck was as remarkable as his cleverness. 
Six shots from my first barrel passed - clear 
through his chest, three through the heart. Many 
shots were also buried in his haunches, and yet 
he ran more than a quarter of a mile before the 
dog pulled him down. 
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American Cannibals 
The Animal-Like Seri Indians of Sonora, Mexico and Their Feats of Strength and Speed. 






HE Seris began early to assault 
the Spaniards and doubtless 
they killed many before they 
made long raids into the in- 
terior, attacked their victims, at 
night, and retreated to the 
Sierras of their island. The 
victims generally died from the 

poisoned arrows, and the Seris became known by 

this and were hated and feared by all tribes. 

In reading old Spanish books the Seris and 
their ferocity is an ever recurring subject, and 
while it seems incredible that a handful of 
savages could for two hundred years or more 
defy a great nation, it is essentially understood 
by those who have visited their country. The 
approach is the Ensinas’ desert, a most arid and 
forbidden region, death to those who do not 
know the exact locations of water. The island, 
equally a desert, is separated from the land by 
a dangerous channel infected, at high tide, by 
sharks. The Seri, when followed, dash over this 
awful desert with the fleetness of deer, reach the 
coast where they board their hidden balsas of 
reed, and put for the island where they separate 
and hide in the mountains; their followers as 
has often been the case, almost perishing for 
want of water, and being shot down or picked 
off with poisoned arrows until they become de- 
moralized and retreat. 

The Jesuits in 1700 probably were the first to 
trail the Seris to Tiburon. Paore Melchor Esca- 
lante after one of their raids, followed them to 
their mountains and took a number prisoners, 
while Salvatierra and Kino tried to convert 
some of them; but there is no evidence to show 
that the Seris experienced a change of heart. 

‘When a powerful force appeared they cringed 
like dogs, when defenseless persons came their 
way they were brutally killed, and it was sug- 
gested that such victims always disappeared; 
there was nothing left after the Seris had com- 
pleted their raid. As Dr. Magee the ethnologist 
says: 

“Weaker parties venturing into the purlieus of 
Seri land never returned; they disappeared and 
left no sign. The Padres claim to have made 
converts of some Seris, but it is a question 
whether they did not make a pretense of con- 
fession that they might loot the country more 
easily, as according to Rudo Ensayo, the Seris 
in six years previous to 1763 stole from the 
Mexicans four thousand horses and mules all of 
which they devoured.” 

This, despite the fact that the Padres founded 
the mission of San Pedro de la Conquiesta de 
Seris for the conversion and imprisonment of 
the Seris, at what is now Hermosillo in the Rio 
Sonora, Tiburon being near the mouth of this 
river. 

The Governor of Sonora in 1749 was Colonel 
Diego Ortiz Porilla. When the Seris objected to 
his orders, he promptly sent part of them to 
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(Continued from the January Forest and Stream.) 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


Guatamala and to various parts of Central 
America—exactly what Governor Diaz was oblig- 
ed to do in 1908 with the Yaquis who were 
shipped to Yucatan. Some of the Seri objected 
to this, and they declared war on every one, 
raided Sonora and committed many brutal 
crimes, killing so many Spaniards that the 
Governor, believing them cannibals, determined 
to exterminate the entire race. He proceeded to 
Seriland with five hundred men and after two 
months returned with twenty-eight women and 
children. Most of the men escaped to the moun- 
tains and before long the raids were continued. 

The ferocity of these people depleted by con- 
stant attacks, is one of the extraordinary fea- 
tures of the race. Orders were repeatedly given 
out to exterminate them by various Spanish 
officials, but in almost every instance they would 
ambush the Spaniards and, as in one instance, 
the “Spaniards were found half eaten by 
animals,” and there was a question in the minds 
of many whether coyotes or Seris were the ani- 
mals. In 1760 an extraordinary effort to ex- 
terminate them was made by Governor Mendoza 
at Cerro Prieto. The Seri chief, El Becerro, 
fell wounded but shot Mendoza with an arrow 
as he went down. A year later Governor Guerro 
led four hundred and fifty men against the Seri 
at Tiburon, killed forty-nine and captured sixty- 
nine, but in 1763 the then Governor, Don Juan 
de Pineda, having his army worn out by the 
Seris who separated, distributing themselves all 
over the country in towns and manchierrias, 
endeavored to make peace with them thus con- 
fessing his inability to conquor them. 

The Seris pretended to acquiesce, but they 
never gave up and were really the cause of dis- 
putes which resulted in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Mexico in 1767. The church could 
not convert nor could the army subdue them, and 
the raids, punishments and shootings continued 
through two centuries down to to-day, depletion 
not having quelled the barbaric spirit of these 
people, who intimidated the whole state and 
nation, and made their name a synonym of 
terror and horror. 

The Jesuits having failed, the Franciscans 
now attempted the conversion of the Seri, and 
in 1772 Fray Juan Crisostomo Gil de Bernabe 
took charge of the Rancheria de Los Seris. From 
here the wily Seris lured him nearer to Seriland 
and finally accomplished their purpose. 

Bernabe disappeared one day, and it was 
found later that he had been stoned to death. 


It seemed impossible to crush this hydra head- 
ed race, and at least fifty wars with them and 
the Mexicans followed. In one as late as 1844 
the Mexican army and navy proceeded con- 
jointly against them, killed a number, burnt 
their balsas and jackals and captured the entire 
tribe. Some authorities express the belief that 
the Mexicans made the mistake here of not 
shooting them down—men, women and children 


—like rats. Instead of this three hundred and 
eighty-four were marched overland to Hermo- 
sillo and for the first time in a thousand years 
at least Tiburon was safe to those who wished 
to land. As the troops approached the city with 
the Seris, a scene was enacted similar to that 
when the Yaquis were rounded up at Guaymas 
last year. The entire populace turned out. Hun- 
dreds of Mexicans came into town to kill a few 
in revenge for the loss or “disappearance” of 
friends, bells were rung, and the beautiful city 
was given over to a fiesta in honor of the end- 
ing of a two century war with the Seris. The 
children were distributed about the city in Mexi- 
can families, the men and women placed in the 
jail of the Pueblo Seri. 

All went well for a few weeks, then they 
were set to work gathering fuel and before the 
authorities knew it they had rounded up their 
children and were retreating to Tiburon down 
the Rio Sonora murdering everyone they met on 
the way. The authorities were now in despair 
again, as the country about the city was in a 
panic and in danger of their raids. Cavalry 
troops were sent against them, and a few Seris 
brought in, and from that time until to-day their 
number has gradually decreased. But they have 
in no sense lost their savage nature and during 
the last half century there have been many dis- 
appearances on and about Tiburon. In a word, 
the resentment these people have always had 
against all other people has not abated. They 
do not make such exhaustive raids, and do not 
kill so many people as of yore, merely because 
their own numbers have been decimated. 

A modern German writer, Pajeken thus de- 
scribed the Seris as he found them: 

“The state could not restrain these Indians or 
prevent their murders. The Seris appear not to 
grasp the idea that they are human. Like beasts 
of prey of the wilderness they go out to slay 
men and animals. They slay to satisfy a lust 
for slaughter.” 

That their methods were those of hyenas is 
well illustrated by the experience of Don Pas- 
qual on the Encinas ranch on the borders of 
Seriland where a band of Seri squaws killed 
one of this horses by breaking its neck, sucked 
its blood, gorged its intestines and buried other 
parts that they might “ripen” for a feast. Don 
Pasqual declared war against them in 1860; a 
Seri head was taken for every horse or steer 
they killed and it soon became a war to the 
death. His vaqueros were ambushed, his horse 
was shot but not before he had laid out over 
seventy of the “demons of Seri.” So terrible 
was the warfare Don Pasqual Encinas carried 
on against them, that they sued for peace to 
save themselves from extermination and the old 
Spaniard who had made a most commendable 
philanthropic effort to civilize them, consented 
to call off his vaqueros and try them again, as 
he had many times before. 

‘Don Pasqual testified to the United States 
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Government that in his personal war with them 
he killed over half of the entire race. One of 
his vaqueros had a record of seventeen Seri 
heads and this only a few hours travel from the 
American line—true material for a thousand 
dime novels of the most lurid character. These 
continued raids and murders, the fact that the 
Seris seemed to really enjoy slaughtering 
aliens, men, women and children, either with 
rocks or poisoned arrows, their horrible, indeed 
revolting, personal habits and lack of cleanli- 
ness amounting to positive aversion to water, 
produced in the centuries since the conquest a 
racial aversion which I found all over Sonora. 
The very name Seri made one man instinctively 
reach for his gun, and the average vaquero of 
northwestern Sonora up to within a year or two 
would shoot a Seri on sight just as they would 
a Gila monster. 

Dr. Magee of the Smithsonian, who has made 
the most careful scientific study of the Seris, 
says regarding the relations of the Seris and 
the whites: “The toleration was almost pre- 
cisely on a par with that between the ranchero 
and the vulture flock that scavengers his cor- 
rals, and when depredations began, the tolera- 
tion was of a piece with that between the house- 
holders and their unwillingly domiciled rodents.” 
In a word, they were rounded up and killed like 
rats, the survivors stealing away to begin their 
raids as sure again as the sun rose. As fighters 
they cast a spell of terror on many enemies. 
They had no especial system of fighting except 
low cunning, stealing into a camp at night, and 
crushing the heads of sleepers with stones. When 
they fought in the open they first shot their 
poisoned arrows, the slightest wound of which 
meant horrible death; then with wooden clubs 
or rocks rushed upon the enemy, demons crazed 
by the lust for blood and actuated by a can- 
abalistic desire beyond question. 

Concerning their ferocious appearance at this 
time when they attempted to brain their enemies 
with rocks, break their necks or crush their 
chests by jumping on them, Senor Encinas 
states, according to Magee, that the “rushing 
warriors are transfigured with frenzy, their eyes 
blaze purple and green, their teeth glisten through 
snarling lips, their hair half rises, like a bristling 
mane, while their huge chests swell, and their 
lithe limbs quiver in a fury, sudden and blind 
and overpowering, as that of a puma springing 
or charging peccary.” Of the successful 
assaults says Magee, “the ghastly end is rarely 
recorded though whispered, large in the lore of 
Sonora.” In a word, the consensus of opinion 
among the Sonorans, is that the Seris are canni- 
bals who make no invidious distinction between 
a gringo, a Mexican or a horse in their dietary 
when alone and in the fastness of the Sierra 
Seris. A survivor of a hand to hand fight with 
the Seri, one Jesus Omada of Bacuachito, was 
attacked by one warrior who nearly tore his 
arms to shreds before he killed him. The 
Seri had-no weapon but his teeth which he used, 
as would a coyote, with terrible results, and 
but for timely aid would have torn Omada in 
pieces, and, doubtless, had they been alone 
Omada would have “disappeared.” 

In appearance the Seris are tall, well built, 
powerful and large in proportion. Many of the 
men are not ill looking but nearly all have a 
surly, snarling expression, which is not mislead- 
ing, as when approached men, women and 
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children snarl, mutter and growl like dogs, while 
their beady black eyes glitter in a menacing 
fashion. It is precisely the feeling of aversion 
a dog exhibits and dowbtless is just as natural. 
In trying to induce an old Seri women to lower 
her zerape for my photographer she drew it 
over her head hissing all the time exactly like 
a Gila monster and every bit as venomous. At 
least from what I know of the two I would 
rather take my chances with the poisoned-tooth 
lizard than the poisoned-arrow Seri. 

No very old Seris are seen and it is believed 
they dispose of them. Cripples and useless men 
or women and drones also disappear, so that 
the clan or tribe always represents men and 
women perfect physically. The women are 
sometimes comely, some even attractive, in fea- 
ture, though their square shoulders give them a 
masculine type. The men have no ornaments 
but the women paint the face in a peculiar way, 
depending upon the clan they belong to—the 
Turtle, Pelican, etc. This is often a broad 
black or white winged band across the face or 
a snake patter of red, blue and white, effective 
against the deep-copper skin. The women build 
the huts and appear to have more recognition 
as women than the sex obtains in many tribes, 
older women especially being the advisors and 
seemingly the owners of the homes. They do 
most of the work; building huts, carrying water 
for miles, preparing food and acting at times as 
decoys to trap enemies within reach of the 
arrows of the men. As to their habits and cus- 
toms almost nothing is known, due to the com- 
plete isolation of their lives and the ferocity with 
which they resent any attempt to interfere with 
them or their privacy. Parties landing with an 
armed guard are not molested, but the unwary 
prospector or the unfortunate mariner cast on 
their shores even to-day would in all likelihood 
“disappear.” 

The Seris stole thousands of horses, but never 
had the wit to ride or use them, in fact they did 
not use them as a Seri cannot ride a horse. 
With a quick motion they would break the ani- 
mal’s neck and with rocks, hand and teeth tear 
and lacerate the flesh, piling great masses of 
flesh on their backs and run so swiftly that even 
the vaqueros of Don Encinas in a posse on the 
best horses could not catch them, in a word, the 
Seris from their wandering, walking habit have 
undoubtedly become the most remarkable run- 
ners in the world. They have been known to 
run down horses, coyotes, deer and other game. 
Magee cites an illustration of a number of Seri 
boys who caught a flying bird by the tail al- 
though the bird had the advantage of a start. 
Half grown boys catch jack rabbits by running 
them down while half a dozen Seris can throw 
a horse, breaking its neck, a scene often wit- 
nessed at the ranch of Senor Encinas. The lat- 
ter saw a Seri run a deer down and drive him 
to the Encinas ranchero. The native with 
marvelous speed continually headed the deer off 
driving on and on, until when near the ranch 
the Seri rushed in on it, seized the stricken ani- 
mal and carried it to the corral—a story almost 
beyond belief. 

At the Encinas ranch the experiment was 
made to test the speed of a Seri, a horse being 
offered to them if they could catch it, single 
handed within six hundred feet of the start. The 
animal was frightened by a vaquero in a corral, 
then suddenly released through the bars at full 
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speed. The runner the Seris had selected, 
dashed after it, and despite the fact that the 
frightened animal was running away, caught up 
to it, leaped like a jaguar to its withers and 
with one hand on the jaw, the other in its mane, 
bore it down and broke its neck at the fall, 
while the rest of the brood crowded around suck- 
ing its blood, tearing it like coyotes, and 
buzzards. Indeed there is much of the buzzard 
in the Seri. They like decayed meat. A putri- 
fying leg of a horse was seen on the top of a 
hut which was to be taken down, and torn by 
the teeth of the Seri women. Senor Encinas 
states that a Seri squaw whose child was sick, 
ran from the hacienda Costa Rica to Molino del 
Encinas between dusk and sunrise, forty-five 
miles, bearing the child, hoping to find medical 
aid. To pay the white medicine man she had in 
the night run down a jack rabbit. These women 
thought nothing of going from the hacienda of 
Costa Rica, thirty miles in a night with a child 
on the hip and a heavy olla of water on the 
head, to the coast. 

In Mexico on the Sonoran coast and in the 
vicinity of the Seri country about Hermosillo, 
I heard remarkable stories of the running 
powers of the people. Governor Torres of 
Sonora as we were walking through its attrac- 
tive garden related an incident when a coach 
ran for one hundred and fifty miles, or more, 
and there being no room for the men inside 
they ran often at the top of their speed, wore 
out the horses and were evidently in no way 
disconcerted at the finish. It is believed that 
the word Seri- Se- erreroi means the speed of 
the person who runs. Magee likened their run- 
ning that of the antelope; refers to their 
peculiar lightness of feet, “skimming the plain 
in recurrent impulses of unseen hoof touches, 
or that of the alert coyote, seemingly floating 
early about the slumbering camp. It is the habit 
of the errant Seri to roam spryly and swiftly on 
soundless tiptoes, to come and go like fleeting 
shadows of passing cloudlets, and on detection 
to slip behind rock or shrub and into the dis- 
tance so lightly as to make no audible sign or 
visible trail, yet so fleetly withal as to evade the 
hard riding horseman.” 


Some of the natives of Sonora have records 
that would put modern marathon runners to the 
blush. The Yaqui runner which Major Burn- 
ham took with him as a guide on one of our 
trips through the cactus forest thought nothing 
of running thirty miles in a few hours carrying 
his water and zerape. The Yaqui, Opata and 
Tarahumaei (foot runners) are all famous 
racers. According to Bartlett, they have been 
known to run two hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. One man ran from Guazapares to 
Chihuahua with a letter and back in five days. 
The distance was eight hundred miles. They 
think nothing of running down wild horses and 
deer, all of which is accomplished by keeping at 
it with almost superhuman endurance, and when 
they come in, fresh and by no means “winded,” 
the horses are exhausted. 


Just how many Americans and Mexicans have 
been murdered and utilized in an enonomic sense 
by Seris in modern times it would be difficult to 
say, but the list of the killing is a long and 
ominous one. In 1896 five prospectors landed 
in Tiburon; one escaped to tell the story. Later 
two Americans landed and were shot down, but 
not before they had killed five Seris. The ex- 
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perience of these two men, George Parker and 
John Johnson of San Diego, was proved by 
Captain Mendez of the sloop Otila, and the news- 
papers on his authority reported that the two 
men had been eaten. The matter was taken up 
with the State Department and the Mexican 
Government, sent a force to the island, which 
was met by Chief Mudo, who was “seven feet 
high,” and who made the defense that the Ameri- 
cans had invaded his country. In a word, the 
Americans in landing had committed a capital 
crime and were shot down:and doubtless. eaten. 

It is difficult to imagine a more interesting 
study to the layman or ethnologist than these 
people, unique among the races of the American 
aborigines, so different in almost every sense 
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that the conviction is forced upon one that 
they are different from the others; a race 
stranded at Tiburon, or brought there in the re- 
mote past upon which the isolation has played 
a sorry trick, making them entirely unresponsive 
to the advances of the Franciscans, Jesuits or 
Spanish soldiery. But the end is in sight. No 
native race has been able to stand civilization; 
the finest types of aborigines have gone down 
like cards before the tide of human progress as 
represented by American civilization. The gate 
of Sonora is open, the impedimenta of two cen- 
turies is removed, and the Seri, despite his isola- 
tion, will before the end of another half century 
be but a memory in the building up of a great 
agricultural principality. 


Queer Things a Gun Dog Will Do 


Some gundogs of every variety appear to 
possess a great and inexplicable predilection for 
creatures which the sportsman does not always 
regard as game and has little desire to bag, 
especially when better game is available. In this 
way a dog is often capable of causing consider- 
able annoyance, and not all the correction, 
physical and verbal, lavished on it from time to 
time ever seems to succeed in inducing it to 
ignore such quarry and confine its attention to 
what its master prefers. A writer in the 
Sporting Times says that he owns a setter, a 
splendid dog on snipe and woodcock, and 


thoroughly dependable on a bog till it detects the 
scent of a waterhen, and that waterhen it per- 


sists in pursuing till the bird is eventually forced 
to take wing. At no time has a waterhen been 
shot over this dog; its attempts with such quarry 
always evoke a rating or a cut with the whip, 
and yet the lesson is never learned. The same 
thing will occur on the next occasion. 
Retrievers and Waterhens. 

There is nothing more annoying than to wing 
a duck, which falls into its natural element, and 
to find that a retriever, instead of searching for 
the duck, is engaged in a hunt after a useless 
waterhen; and yet there is scarcely a reader of 
this journal to whom this has not occurred. A 
winged duck must be recovered without delay 
or the chances of retrieving it become very small. 
Certainly, a waterhen brought to hand is little 
compensation for its loss. This partiality of 
dogs for waterhens can only be explained by the 
fact that the birds evidently emit a very power- 
ful and attractive scent, which must be of a 
very gamey nature. Many breakers often make 
the great mistake of training a youngster to re- 
trieve with a dead waterhen, and such lessons 
do not appear ever to be forgotten. 

Setters and Small Game. 

We have had setters which ‘stood as staunch 
on the moors during August to titlarks as they 
ever did to grouse, and this often occurs early 
in the season with the best trained animals, al- 
though the latter soon get over it. We have all 
had experience of a landrail in a crop of clover, 
which draws the setters on and on till they 
finally flush a good covey out of shot. The 
landrail must possess a scent as strong as that 
of a motor-car. Rabbits, too, are frequently a 
great cause of annoyance in turnips, till they are 





finally nosed into some drain or burrow. It is 
best never to shoot at a rabbit, even if it is 
forced to show, but directly the quarry is de- 
tected the dogs should be lifted and well ad- 
monished. 

When You Know Your Dogs. 

The reader who is accustomed to his dogs is 
generally able to decide when they are engaged 
on undesirabe quarry. Their movements and 
attitude when setting ‘what is before them betray 
what is afoot, and some go about it in a shame- 
faced manner, as if conscious that they are 
hardly doing right. After a disappointing day, 
during which little game has been found, the 
best of dogs are given to devoting attention to 
small game, and we once saw a splendid setter 
end up a perfectly blank day by setting a frog. 
Such an occurence is more likely to call forth a 
laugh then evoke punishment. The only course 
to take is to keep dogs as closely as possible to 
legitimate game, and never shoot over them, how- 
ever great the temptation, anything but legitimate 
game. 

Grouse-Driving in a Gale. 

Early in November the writer took part in a 
grouse drive, which began in perfect weather, 
and before the second lot of butts were reached 
half a gale was blowing. Kills before had 
averaged about three out of five shots, but when 
wind interfered they dropped to about two in 
six shots. And yet the grouse came to the butts 
as freely as before, the only difference being 
that their pace was nearly doubled as they 
approached with the gale. The error of the 
guns evidently was that each failed to swing 
sufficiently in front, and the shot passed harm- 
lessly behind. It would be difficult to conjure 
up a more exacting shot than a November grouse 
flying with a gale. Should the gun not be 
correctly aligned on touching the shoulder, there 
is not time to find correct aim, as the bird has 
at once passed out of shot. The writer felt very 
proud of each grouse he brought down on that 
windy day. 

Why Did the Grouse Pack? 

During some of the drives all the ground taken 
by the drivers was visible from the butts, and 
a question arose as to whether grouse are aware 
that danger is reduced when they are able to 
pass the butts in considerable numbers. We saw 
half a dozen grouse rise at the commencement 





of a drive, and as they flew along over the 
ground others joined them till the pack had 
gathered over twenty together. With the best of 
fortune only a brace could be taken from each 
pack, and, when one was expected to kill cocks, 
that always could not be accomplished. On a 
return drive the packs were not as much in 
evidence, proving that the birds split up once 
more on having passed the butts. 

Many Runners. 

Another fact was very noticeable as regards 
this driving late in the season, and it was that if 
one knocked down a runner early in a drive 
very excellent work by the retrievers was neces- 
sary before the running bird could be brought to 
hand. An August grouse seldom goes far, but 
a November grouse is evidently strong on leg 
as well as on wing, and, if time allows, is able 
to get a long distance. Very wide casts "by the 
retrievers were necessary, and we recovered one 
runner a good two hundred yards from where 
it was dropped, the bird still being lustily on 
its way. It requires a very hard blow to pene- 
trate the plumage of these fully adult grouse, 
and a big percentage were only brought to hand 
solely because wings were broken. It was cer- 
tainly excellent practice for the retrievers. 


About the Sport. 

November grouse-driving is very different to 
that experienced early in the season. First of 
all, it is apt to be cold, and a long wait in the 
‘butts is not an event to be anticipated with de- 
light. The outlook also is cold and dreary, the 
heather being brown and all bloom disappeared. 
The trudge to the butts is also troublesome, as 
the ground is sodden with rain, and he who 
ventures to lean on the butt and take a rest soon 
learns that he had better stand upright. The 
sport, too, is not prolonged throughout a drive, 
as the appearance of the drivers puts birds on 
wing half a mile distant, and all are soon over 
the butts. The shooting is sharp and quick while 
it lasts, and each gun has to keep on the alert or 
he will lose lots of chances. Always take a 
second gun to a November drive. 


Clever Flanking. 

It is lovely to see a November pack of grouse 
compelled by clever flanking to pass along the 
whole line of butts, and to note that each keen 
shot has selected and dropped therefrom his own 
brace of black old cocks. Such a thing does not 
often occur in November, and when it happens 
is a source of general satisfaction. The flankers 
are responsible for the most important work at 
these late season drives, as the attempts of the 
grouse to break right out are doubly persistent, 
and twice as difficult to defeat. Often they refuse 
to be: denied, and go over a flanker in a stream, 
his scarlet flag meanwhile waving frantically. 


NEW OYSTERS PINK. 

Washington, D. C.—Pink oysters are the 
latest freak of nature under investigation by ex- 
perts of the department of agriculture. The 
rosy-hued bivalve comes from beds in Long 
Island sound, looks like a regular oyster when 
gathered, but turns up pink on the plate of the 
ultimate consumer. Frightened epicureans be- 
sieged the bureau of chemistry with inquiries 
and a volunteer squad found the pink oyster not 
only harmless but delicious. The chemists have 
a theory that the oysters are turned pink either 
by a wild yeast bacillus or by other micro- 
organisms. 
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A New Game For Rod Casters 


Described for Forest and Stream by Benjamin M. Kutz, 
President Golf Casting Club of America. 


Casting golf, a new game, has just been evolv- 
ed, is attracting widespread attention and al- 
ready has many enthusiasts. Instead of striking 
a ball by aid of a club as in golf, the round 
piece of lead, of three or four ounces, as is 
optional with the player, is attached to a fishing 
line, which is wound around a reel and attached 
to a casting fishing rod. One might say that it 
is a captive golf ball, with the difference of pro- 
jection. 

Holes at a designated distance have been pro- 
vided, as have certain hazards. Thus accuracy and 
long distance efforts are closely co-related, and 
a caster may by accuracy accomplish that which 
his limitations in casting prohibit. So far only 
four holes have been provided, thus enabling the 
course to be laid on a fairly small ground, but the 
game is being developed as the players are at- 
taining the proper spirit of it. Several well 
known surf casters and golf enthusiasts have 
formed the first club, called the Golf Casting 
Club of America, with headquarters at the Staten 
Island Fair Grounds, at Grant City, S. I., and 
a number of very interesting matches have been 
played. The course is mapped out with suitable 
flags and covers a plot of ground 350 feet 
square, the reader being referred to the accom- 
panying diagram for the laying of the course. 

Every Sunday during the past fall and present 
winter the club has met, barring bad weather, thus 
giving its devotees all the open air and practice 
casting possible. The ‘holes are placed 350 
feet, within one-half foot of the present casting 
record held by Dr. Carleton Simon, thus making 
each cast in the open field a practice cast for the 
record. 

The following rules have been adopted, and 
include the provisions for properly laying out the 
course: 

To play the new game of Casting Golf, a 
square plot of ground, either with or without turf 
is measured, each side of such square being 350 
feet long. 

Upon each corner of such square a flag is in- 
serted in the ground. Over this flag an iron or 


" wooden ‘hoop is passed and laid upon the ground, 


such hoop being 18 inches in diameter. This is 
called the hole. 

A forty foot circle is drawn around the flag, 
being twenty feet in all directions from the flag. 
This is called the circle. 

From the starting hole to the first hole there 
should be a clear field. 

From the first hole to the second ‘hole a plot 
of ground is marked off by flags, by stakes or by 
lime, to represent a river, which imaginary river 
is to be exactly 240 feet from the first hole and 
to be twenty-five feet wide, or its furthest line 
to be 265 feet from the first hole. 

From the second ‘hole to the third hole there 
should be a clear field. 

From the third hole to the fourth hole or back 
to the starting hole, there should be a plot of 
ground marked off by flags, by stakes or by lime 
which plot is designated as the mount, and which 





should be 25 feet wide by 25 feet long, the near- 
est line of which should be exactly 200 feet from 
the third hole, its furthest line 225 feet from the 
third hole. 

Rules of Playing. 

The players must be provided with a rod and 
reel, the selection of three or four ounce lead 
sinker to be optional with the player, said lead 
to be oblong or pear shaped, without swivel, 
attached, but of the variety commonly known as 
bank-sinker. With such lead a linen line is to be 
used. Players may compete with half or ounce 
weight, in the event of which bait casting rod 
may be used and silk line, but ‘such contestants 
are not permitted to compete against those hav- 
ing a heavier lead or salt water tackle but must 
remain in their own class. 

The least number of casts that the entire 
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Diagram of the Course. 


course is covered in to be decided the winner. 
Each cast to count as a point. When the lead 
strikes the ground it is not to be pulled in any 
direction, but a bounce natural to the force of 
cast is permissible as unavoidable. Any inten- 
tional moving of lead constitutes foul and con- 
testant must go back to where the cast was made 
and forfeit one point. Any throwing off of lead 
to count as a cast, player then trying again from 
his position. Any snapping of line to likewise be 
considered a cast. With a snarl, the player to 
accept the position where his lead strikes the 
ground. Two or three contestants may play 
for one hole, each awaiting his turn but 
must wait at the holes cast for, until it is reached 
by all players participating, thus going over the 
course together and decreasing any danger from 
flying lead. 
Manner of Play. 

Player is to cast ‘from the starting point as 
close to the fourth hhole as convenient, such start- 
ing being on one side of the flag, and as a hole 
is reached a similar rule to prevail. He iis to 
cast in ‘the direction of the first hole. Should 
his lead drop into the first hole, he is to start for 
the next hole. Should he cast within the twenty 
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foot circle without going into the hole, he is to 
go back to the edge of the twenty foot circle and 
then try for the hole until he succeeds iin reaching 
it. He may, however, cast from any point of the 
twenty foot circle, after once going within the 
boundaries of said circle. This to apply to all 
the circles of the course. 

When he has reached the first ‘hole he is to 
cast for the second hole in as many as he wishes 
to use, which rule likewise applies to the entire 
course. Should the player go within the boun- 
daries of the river, or in a line of extension of 
that river across the field, he is to forfeit his 
cast and go back to the position of his last cast. 
The idea is to go over the river and not into it. 
When once over the river he is to attempt for 
the second hole. 

From the second hole to the third hole, is a 
clear field and when the third hole is reached, the 
player essays for the fourth hole. 

Casting from the third hole to the fourth hole, 
he must place his lead upon the mount and iif he 
casts over the mount or upon the side, he can- 
not proceed until he has cast upon the mount, be- 
ing allowed to cast from any position he may be 
without the necessity of going back to the third 
hole. From the mount he is to cast in the direc- 
tion of the fourth and last hole. 

[We believe that there are possibilities in this 
game. The rules as drawn apply to surf casting 
or to regular bait casting, but with a little effort 
the game might be made available for fly casters 
as well. The advantages of the game are that it 
affords pleasant practice, both as to length and 
as to accuracy and permits playing in company 
with a definite object in view. Angling clubs, or 
in fact outdoor clubs of all kinds, can easily lay 
out the course necessary within a small space of 
ground. We would not be ‘at all surprised if every 
outdoor association in the country sooner or 
later would take up the new game, which affords 
not only sport, but practice that otherwise could 
not, or would not be attempted—Ed.] 


FEDERAL GAME BILL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
We understand that the sportsmen of Inidiana, 


Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma feel they have been “handed a 
lemon” in the Federal Game Bill, and propose 
to get State game wardens to take some step 
to start a movement to have the Federal law 
amended so as to put these States in a third zone. 
These States have very little shooting in the fall 
and ‘were willing to stop spring shooting, under- 
standing that to be April, but the Federal 
authorities cut out all winter shooting as well. 
There is nothing left, the sportsmen believe, ex- 
cept to trade their guns off for a brush pile, 
and then burn the brush pile. 

The United States District inspectors now 
claim that they are going to get yachts, to patrol 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, and state that 
they will make cases and that a few heavy penal- 
ties will put a stop to killing wild duck in seasons 
that are closed by the Federal law. 

This is a peculiar stand for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take, as it sounds like a spirit of 
revenge by the Federal authorities rather than 
the pure enforcement of the law. It is hardly 
possible that the judges will inflict punishment 
to satisfy the deputies’ desire for revenge. 

J. R. Hickman. 
Secretary Missouri Fish and Game League. 
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In Quest of the Prairie Chicken 


Wood Hollow Days—How Three of the Elusive Birds Were Bagged After a Still Hunt, and the Mysterious 
Disappearance of the Rest of the Covey 


HE encroaching tide of civiliza- 
S| tion spells more or less a tale 
of destruction to the wild 
game contingent; this for the 
reason principally that it brings 
with it an added number of the 
hunting element, who kill in 
season and out, without any 
exceptional regard for the continuation and per- 
petuation of specie or species of anything con- 
nected with fin, fur or feather; also, and greatly 
so, from the fact that the settlers and those 
agriculturally inclined do away with the valuable 
cover and feeding grounds so much a necessity 
to the perpetuation of the birds. 

The hard winters of the north are therefore 
greatly a drawback, and they inevitably work 
havoc among the ranks of the feathered folk; 
and since protective laws do not tend to give 
them any help the gradual, very perceptible with- 
drawal of these wonderful minions of nature re- 
solves itself, conclusively, into one thing, so 
dreaded by the true sportsman and lover of 
nature—oblivion. And yet for all that, clinging 
tenaciously to the edges of civilization, these 
same game birds will hold out for a long time, 
coming as they do, often in bevies, if it be quail, 
and greater covies, be it of partridge and of 
that supremely excellent individual, the prairie 
chicken. 

The latter bird in some sections is never noted, 
and yet in other places they will be found in 
goodly numbers. I have found that they occur 
in places where they are sometimes least ex- 
pected, and where they are most unhindered in 
their life. Drawing in close on civilization, Na- 
ture provides them with a happy faculty for 
attenuated alertness that is a most estimable 
safeguard to them against destruction. This 
alertness provides them with the sense, first, of 
choosing just the right ground at critical times, 
such as during an open hunting season, and such 
as, when winter closes down is rigid and for- 
bidding. In parts of the west it has been found 
that the prairie chickens gathered together have 
become a veritable scourge as destroying the 
farmers’ grain on field and in sheaf—this uttered 
not upon authority but upon. fairly well appre- 
ciated information. Leastways be it said that the 
prairie chicken in our north country, in this 
decade, is far from actual obliteration, and with 
good laws enforced for their protection we will 
yet have them with us in round numbers. 

Easy means of transportation, from place to 
place, of a great number of hunters with trained 
dogs to scent out and locate the game has meant 
a fearful setback to all game birds in the pres- 
ent day, the principal sufferer being undoubtedly 
the aforementioned prairie chicken. ‘Were man 
to hunt solely upon his own native ingenuity 
there would be a wide difference in our bird 
census, but no such thing is the universal rule. 
Given a skillfully bred bird dog, with a line of 
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true royal blood back of him, is it any wonder 
that slowly but surely the last birds are making 
their stand against the inroads of Man. 

The motor cycle, the automobile, the trains take 
hordes of hunters forth, and where success is 
not attained in overflowing measure surely it 
serves to make the birds more flighty than ever 
and more separated in their natural, time-allot- 
ted districts—this remark serving to draw the 
attention of the reader to the fact that these 
birds, may, therefore, be found in the most un- 
looked for spots. It also brings out the fact 
that we were given one trial at this hunting 
while at Wood Hollow. It thad been our idea 
from the first at Wood Hollow to get as much 
variety of hunting as possible, for as many in- 
vidual members of the furred and feathered 
tribe as we could locate, though we would kill 
no more than careful discrimination would allow. 
We had thus far sampled a number of the de- 
lights of the Wood Hollow Country and meant 
yet to find more before we called the halt and 


made for our home retreats. 


I was shaving bacon for our morning meal 
one day, and was putting the finishing touches to 
coffee and other delicious things when Daniel, 
who had been absent for two days, entered with- 
out much ceremony and I could tell from the 
looks of him that he had news on hand of no 
mean order. It may be mentioned in passing 
that we had heard some days before, from a 
farmer down the line, that prairie chickens had 
been seen close in on his stubble. He gave us 
this information much for the reason of our 
friendship and the fact that much of our spare 
game had gone to his table. At first I doubted 
the veracity of this assertion and dispatched 
Daniel to find out the truth of it. I now sus- 
pected what he had up his sleeve. 

“Tt is true, then?” I queried. 

“Sure,” said Daniel, a rosy, daybreak-smile 
surmounting his beneficent countenance, the 
while he took a deep breath. “I found those 
chickens just where he said they were. They 
have been there now for at least a week, he 
says, and he don’t recollect ever having seen 
them here before, but that’s all wrong. I have 
seen many of.them here, and only last year shot 
some. It is quite a hike down there, but if you 
fellows want another bit of variety, just come, 
I will show you where they are.” 

“Has Brown hunted for them at all?” I asked. 
“Of course he has tried.” 

“He couldn’t hit the side of a barn,” re- 
sponded our youth. “And no. He hasn’t tried 
in the least. They are there and if we are any 
hunters at all, then we get them sure.” 

With determination I went out and shouted to 
Fred. His early morning ax was resounding 
down the glade as he built backlogs and fire- 
wood for the night fires. He came in bearing 
a log, of cominous dimensions. 

“Would you mind hunting something that you 


do not get a chance to hunt every day?” I de- 
manded of him. 

“Name it,” urged Fred. 

“Guess what?” 

“Well,” drawled Fred, shifting his cud 
thoughtfully and with determination the while 
he searched Daniel’s illuminated features. “I 
may suspect what it is. Perhaps you have locat- 
ed those chickens.” 

“You guessed it,” I assured him,’ “Just that, 
and much more. Prairie chickens. That not 
only puts the final crimp to it, but it will make 
another delightful reminiscence to weave into 
durable shape for this winter as we toast our 
shins before the fire. Just that—prairie chick- 
ens. Daniel has spotted a covey, he says, down 
on Farmer Brown’s stubble.” 

“Good enough!” said Fred firmly, sinking his 
double bitted ax deep in the log. “That’s what 
I call business. So you got a line on them, Dan?” 

“Bet your life,” responded Daniel. “They 
were there when I was last on the ground, un- 
hunted, and they didn’t seem over shy at that. I 
flushed ten of them and they were only a short 
distance before they dropped again to ground. 
There is no reason why they are not there now.” 

“Well, let’s get to going then,” encouraged 
Fred. “It is a quite a hike there and we ought 
to strike them before high noon is upon us. 
Let’s make the breakfast as speedily as possible 
and get under way.” 

We circled the table and soon had our break- 
fast where it would do its work to utter satis- 
faction, and then donning our coats, and taking 
our guns and loading up on ammunition we 
sallied forth our thoughts leaping into life at 
the bare intimation of what was to be. I knew 
we had planned something that might be an 
entire failure. To still hunt, practically, for 
chickens is one thing. To hunt them over the 
setters or the pointers is another. In choosing 
the former we complied with all the rules and 
regulations of modern sportsmanship. 

On the way to our destination Daniel took us 
by way of the creek and showed us the den of 
a.mink that he intended garnering in among his 
furs for the coming winter. In the yet soft 
mud was plainly showing the track of the occu- 
pant. 

“I have a bait house down here a ways,” ex- 
plained Daniel. “I have kept it baited with fish 
a long time. Many animals have come to it. This 
bait house is in the water and there is only one 
entrance. The bait is in back. I always wade 
in the water when I go there so as to leave no 
scent. I have had traps set there in the door- 
way of that bait house for a month or more, but 
I have had sticks thrust in between the jaws and 
the pans, you see, so that they will not snap. 
Thus the animals have become used to stepping 
on them. Some day, though, I will take out 
those sticks and when some nice mink steps on 
the pan it will go off. See?” 

“I used the same system,” I said, “when I 
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trapped with Old Jim some years ago. It is a 
fine method and if you work it right there is no 
doubt but that you will get them. Good. luck, 
anyhow, Dan. I will be up this Winter for sure 
and we will enjoy many days together here. Eh?” 

In due course of time we struck in on the 
premises of old Farmer Brown, a man of ex- 
cellent character and of a pleasant, even tem- 
perament that made friendship an assurance. We 


went directly to the house without much dis- ~ 


cussion upon events in the world about us made 
known our mission. 

“Yes, yes, he breathed—“the chickens. Sure, 
Daniel here says there is a flock of them around 
that he thas located. You are entitled to shoot 
as much as you please, boys. Help yourselves. 
Those ducks certainly came in fine, I'll tell you. 
I am not forgetting that of course, which is not 
the least. By all means help yourselves.” 

With this foundation of good will satisfactorily 
imbedded we went. about our plan of circum- 
venting the flighty ones, and it was a ticklish, 
yet withal highly exciting adventure. The field 
located, we decided to encircle it, each choos- 
ing a certain point, and from this point gradually 
drawing in on them, so that any way they would 
fly they would, or should, come within range of 
our guns. Plans laid, we procedeed about our 
little undertaking. 

Now off from the center of the field there 
was a depression in the ground where the grain 
had not been cut and it instinctively impressed 
me as being just the place where such birds 
would keep themselves. I first satisfied myself 
that the boys were in place and then started 
forward. My eyes, very quick, as a rule, to 
note things, from long association with Nature, 
by investigation and 
gtudy, kept raking my 
surroundings with the 
hope that I would spot 
the quarry. But I cov- 
ered the place in vain. 
The elusive ones were 
not there. I noted also 
that the boys were doing 
no special cannonading; 
but I kept steadily on 
hoping one or the other 
of the two would start 
the ball rolling. The 
situation eventually re- 
solved itself into a pa- 
tient, painstaking con- 
sideration of every bush 

“and bunch of grass, for 
it seems they lay pretty 
cose fn hiding. And so 
it proved to be. 

For as I stepped cau- 
tiously forward at a 
tempting place, half sur- 
rounded by brush, there 
was a thunder of beaten wings at my right and 
up rose four of the kingly feathered ones. Never 
have I clipped in two shots as quickly as those 
from the double gun that day; it was an instan- 
taneous, simultaneous exhibition, and being close 
bunched I got the two of them, and breaking 
gun reloaded with very shaking hands. The 


other two thundered away and happened to pass 
near to Daniel’s long reaching single barrel. 
Followed a sharp, shattering detonation upon the 
silenced air and down tumbled the forward one. 
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While this was going on, up rose some ten others 
at various intervals at the side of the patch, out 
of the reach of Fred’s gun, though he shot 
swift—but scored nothing. 

Three chickens were bagged safe and sound 
and were tucked into the hunting coat pockets. 
We drew together and consulted as to what our 
next performance should be, and how we should 








Easier Hunting With the Dogs. 


successfully go about it. I had a dandy speci- 
men for mounting purposes, to be placed 
eventually with my collection in the city. 

- We had noted the general direction of the 
other members of the covey and thither we now 
proceeded, spreading out so as to take in all of 
the ground thought as possible cover for the ex- 





All the Regular “Fixin’s” for Hunting Prairie Chicken. 


tremely sensitive ones. I held the center, while 
the boys went, each on one side slightly ahead, 
proceeding much in what one would call, “fan- 
shape formation.” ‘Thus, any rising in the cen- 
ter, if not rounded in promptly by the cent al 
man, the other two would possibly catch out of 
mid-air. 

The oddity of this hunt lay in the fact that 
though we covered carefully, thoroughly, the 
territory thought to hold our prey we still found 
no trace of them. This seemed mysterious, for 
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certainly I had seen them sail on spread wings 
downward at practically a point which the cen- 
ter of our present hunt would have taken in. 

“Might have risen and flown on,” suggested 
Daniel, with the keen sense of speculation bred 
of insight. “I thought sure they would be right 
in around these bushes here.” 

“Queer,” said Fred, biting off a hoof of 
Piper. “1 tell you now, it seems to me they 
can’t be so very far off at that. Perhaps they 
are right ahead. They are wild sort of now 
and may have run ahead quite a distance.” 

“Well, we will go onward as before,” I said. 
“At any rate we can hunt and hunting is half 
of the pleasure.” 

We ranged out as before and with guns at 
ready searched every nook and cranny for the 
game we sought; and listened with keen ears 
for twitter or rustle of preparation to rise but 
found them not, covering something like a half 
mile in our jaunt. ‘We again drew together. 

“Odd,” said Fred, bending a bush with an 
ounce of diluted Heidsec. ‘They certainly have 
vanished into thin air, or where are they, that’s 
what I want to know.” 

“Tell you what,” Daniel made bold to suggest. 
“We will spread out more. They may have 
gone either to one side or another and thus es- 
caped us. Then again, while we saw them seem 
to drop down here they may have turned aside.” 

This seemed a reasonable sidelight to the prop- 
osition and we took it up, but though we hunted 
vigorously and enthusiastically, up and down, not 
a prairie chicken did we see. Somewhat mysti- 
fied we returned three hours later to Farmer 
Brown and told our tale. 

“Yes, they certainly must be wizards, them 
birds,” said Brown. “At 
best I reckon you are 
lucky at hitting into the 
brand here at all—be- 
cause I never knew them 
to hang ‘around here to 
any noticeable extent. 
Seems the fires over in 
Dakota has chased them 
this way. If they be 
flighty there is a good 
reason for it. Now like 
as not, having dogs, good 
at the scent, you would 
strike into them.” “Are 
your dogs any good at 
this sort of work?” asked 
Fred, of Daniel. 

“Not very,” returned 
Daniel; and went on to 
explain that while one 
had setter blood in him 
the best he could get out 
of him was genuine fur 
trailing; the trailing 
blood being dominant to 
the bird-locating quality. ‘We stayed that night at 
Farmer Brown’s meaning to have another try 
at the elusive ones in the morning. 

With this thought firm in our minds, on 
top of a big supper we waited for daylight. 
At daylight we hustled into our coats and 
were out in the morning air, ready again 
to try our luck. The same field we again: hunt- 
ed, spreading out so as to cover the ground care- 
fully; but though we hunted, not only that field 
but all the adjacent territory, still we found no 
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signs of the shy ones. This was of course dis- 
couraging, to say the least, but we had to put 
up with it and leave it at that. Our hunt gave 
us three chickens and we never saw feather 
again of the rest of them, nor did Farmer 
Brown, nor yet Daniel. 

“I can't for the life of me understand it,’ 
uttered Fred as we trudged bravely homeward 
close on evening of that day. “There they were, 
right at our feet, you might say. We saw them 
rise, and we thought we saw them come to 
earth, and yet when we hunted there we could 
not see them, hide nor feather.” 

“There is only one reasonable answer to the 
proposition, Fred,” I said, having weighed my 
conclusions carefully. “The birds might have 
stayed here had they been unmolested, but they 
know what chilled shot is. It is safe to believe, 
isn’t it, that they have continued their migration 
to whatever point they had in view before they 
lit here.” 

The night settled down very chilly, and when 
the last rays of light were going out in the far 
west, a wind arose that swept the land with a 
forbidding tone that sent a thrill tingling through 
me. The storm winds! How the tall trees 
around our cabin swayed and sighed that night; 
and how the moan went down the chimney, but 
the fire held its warmth and we smoked on, still 
talking and thinking of our success and failure 
with the chickens. But best of all I now let my 
thoughts run to the days to come—the winter 
days at Wood Hollow. As I sat there by the 
fire I could see myself saying good bye to the 
marts of men. I could see myself again enter- 
ing Wood Hollow cabin. I could see a roar- 
ing fire, while without the land lay overspread 
with a crystal white blanket. I could see tracks 
in the snow,.and could hear again the trees 
swaying out their old tunes. I could see—but 
my pipe had gone cold! 





New Bird Sanctuary 


Fairfield, Conn., has 10 acres of hilly country, 
set apart for birds and entirely given over to 
them. 

This bird reservation has been placed under 
the friendly care and protection of Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright, author, for it was through her 
fondness for birds and her labor for them that 
the place came into existence. It has been named 
“Birdcraft Sanctuary.” 

The first precaution necessary to safeguarding 
was the building of a cat-proof fence about the 
whole place. The strong wire meshes extend be- 
low the ground, where it is firmly anchored, five 
feet up into the air, where the top is turned back 
away from the grounds, preventing any animal 
from surmounting it. The gateway is of granite, 
representing an old English cathedral tower in 
miniature. In the top of one post of the gate- 
way are to be found eight complete and separate 
apartment houses for the birds. The other post 
is much lower and its top is hollowed out, form- 
ing a high and safe drinking basin and bathing 
place for the birds. 

Just within this gateway is an artistic low 
structure, or bungalow, fitting so perfectly into 
its surroundings that it may seem to have grown 
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More About The Kentucky Reel 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much interest the authentic and 
truthful account of the “History of the Kentucky 
Reel,” in the January number of Forest and 
Stream.. The facts and data were obtained by 
the writer of the article during an interview with 
my old friend, J. L. Sage, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The account agrees exactly, so far as it 
goes. with the history of the Kentucky reel as 
given in my “Book of the Black Bass.” 

During my residence in Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
many years ago, I became quite familiar with the 
origin and evolution of the Kentucky reel from 
information derived from many old anglers of 
the “Blue Grass” region. Years afterward, when 
soliciting exhibits for the Angling Building of the 
Chicago Words Fair, I called on all of the makers 
of the Kentucky reel, among others, Mr. J. L. 
Sage, who gave me, in almost the exact words, 
the account as given in the article referred to. 

In this connection I might add that I bought 


and borrowed a large and complete series of Ken-. 


tucky reels, which was exhibited in the Forest 
and Stream booth in the Angling Building. 

This exhibit was composed of reels of the 
several makers, in various sizes, in brass, silver 
and German silver. It is a pity that the collec- 
tion could not ‘been kept intact, and deposited in 
the United States National Museum. Owners of 
some of the borrowed reels, however, would not 
have parted with them under any consideration, 
regarding them as precious heirlooms. 

As stated in the article cited, George Snyder 
(not. Snerder), made the first reel, and I might 
add, the first multiplying reel in the world, as 


all English reels at that time, and down to the 
present day, were, and are, single-action reels. 

George Snyder was born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania (not in Switzerland as Mr. Sage 
imagined), and went to Kentucky in 1803. His 
son, David M. Snyder, was a druggist in Cyn- 
thiana when I resided there. He often talked with 
me about his father, and the invention of the 
reel. He owned his father’s favorite reel, a 
jeweled one, which I had in my possession until 
his death, I sent it to his nephew, also a 
druggist, in Louisville, Kentucky, after the Chi- 
cago Fair. 

George Snyder was an ardent angler, and was 
President of the Bourbon County Angling Club, 
in 1810. After his death, his two sons continued 
making reels occasionally, one of which is now 
in my collection. I beg to refer any one inter- 
ested, to the account in the “Book of the Black 
Bass,” wherein is shown correct and careful 
drawings of the different reels, together with the 
gearing and working parts. Also portraits of 
several of the oldest reel makers. I might add 
that in my collection is a brass reel made by Mr. 
Sage, the smallest that I have seen, being classed 
as No. I, just the reel for a lady, or any one pre- 
ferring a very light rod. It is perfect in every 
respect. 1 have also probably the first reel Mr. 
Sage made, a brass click reel, marled 1848, which 
he used in fly-fishing for black bass, in which art 
he was an adept. Mr. Sage was not a watch- 
maker like the other reel makers, but he was a 
good mechanic, and often made reels for his 
friends. 

JAMES A. HENSHALL. 





at Fairfield, Conn. 


there. This bungalow is the home of the care- 
taker, whose province it is to keep all birdland 
well guarded and well supplied with food. There 
are many little birdhouses on or near the bunga- 
low, and lunch counters, too, all ready to serve 
meals of corn, crumbs, suet, seeds or nuts at 
any hour. 

On going through the wire fence, one finds the 
nesting places of cat-birds and thrushes hidden in 
the low bushes near the ground. Suddenly a 
peabody bird darts out from a bush at one side 
and flies to a nearby tree, where he can watch 
the callers as they follow the winding trail down 
to the pond, where the water birds may build 
in the rushes or the tall tangles. There are bird- 
houses of all sizes and kinds fastened to the 
trees, from one small enough for the tiny house 
wren to one*large enough for an owl or a duck. 
There is food everywhere. Suet is tied to the 
branches and there are large lunch counters on 
the ground, sheltered from the weather by a 
thick shield of cornstalks. These enclosures re- 
semble a tent with the front thrown open to the 
warm sun. On this snug floor are to be found 
sand, cracked corn and nuts. There are berry- 
bearing trees and shrubs in large variety which 
furnish the birds with many a favorite meal. 


Besides the pond of running water provided by 
the city of Bridgeport, there are rocks hollowed 
out and kept filled with water. 

Although part of the mission of the “Birdcraft 
Sanctuary” is to interest and to instruct the 
people of the surrounding country in regard to 
its bird life, its primary object is the preserva- 
tion of native birds, both for the sake of their 
beauty and their song and because of their eco- 
nomic value. In order that the feathered tenants 
of the sanctuary homes may be left in perfect 
quiet during the nesting season, the grounds will 
be closed to the public in the spring and early 
sunimer. 


Undoubtedly the most beautiful and ingenious 
and one of the most useful applications of nitro- 
cellulose was that developed in 1889 by Count 
de Chardonnet in the manufacture of artificial 
silk which far surpasses the product of the silk 
worm in brilliancy and luster. In the Charonnet 
process cotton or purified wood fiber is nitrated, 
dissolved, forced under heavy pressure into 
filaments by extrusion through fine orifices into 
a setting bath and finally treated to remove the 
nitric acid and restore it to the condition of 
cellulose. Dyed and woven into tissues and 
fabrics of surpassing beauty it has become one 
of the chief adornments of Everywoman.—The 
Little Journal. 
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Shooting and Gaming Along Southern Waters 


A What to Take and How to Use it Article 


UAE |P UR, kase de golden gate ull be 
4 ; shut afore yo gits thar.” 

“Yass,” said Alex, “an in dat 
crowd on de outer side ob the 
gate whar dey is a walin’ an’ a 
wepin’ an’ a nashin’ an’ a 
cussin,’ I spect I’ll hear yo voice 
amongst de big hips. (‘Mass’ 
Dick what is dat, I want ter say? “Hipocrits, 
dat’s hit, in de loudest lammingations. Dunno 
what dat is, spect hits sumfin wuss.” 

The religious argument was continued for 
some time much to our amusement and ceased 
when the dark belligerents began their breakfast. 
Both then naturally grew mellow and good 
natured, and even confidential. 

We smoked, watched the fire, the rain and the 
dull sky, hoping for a break in the clouds, for 
there was no use to go further down the river 
until the wind changed and the weather cleared. 

The manner of shooting ducks on the Savan- 
nah is somwhat different from any practiced in 
other parts of the country. The weather should 
be clear and cool, and then the water fowl will 
be found feeding and preening themselves under 
the bending willows and bushes close to the edge 
of the water; or as the boat rounds one of the 
points of this notoriously crooked river, flocks 
of mallards, teals, broadbills, widgeons and 
occasionally black ducks and Canada geese will 
suddenly he met with in the open water, some 
distance from the ‘bank, within range of the gun, 
offering fine shots and good sport as they take 
wing. 

All day long it rained hard, and when night 
closed in there appeared to be no signs of it clear- 
ing up. Flocks of ducks and occasional bunches of 
geese were observed from time to time during 
the day high in the air flying southward, caus- 
ing anticipations of sport ahead. Sam and I 
spent the time talking on a variety of subjects, 
among which guns and ammunition were in- 
teresting topics. On this trip we were using 
I2-gauges instead of 10-gauges as heretofore on 
ducks, having realized that for this shooting and 
work generally the 12-gauge was in all respects 
the most satisfactory—using a 12, 30, 7% for 
heavy work and 12, 28, 7 to 7% for upland shoot- 
ing. I remember we agred that notwithstand- 
ing the then popularity of 1o-gauges for all 
kinds of shooting, the 12-gauge would eventually 
become the standard gauge, and the 10-gauge 
relegated to extra heavy work, and in most sec- 
tions not used at all. This prophecy has come 
true. One scarcely hears of a 10-gauge now, 
and there are many of the younger shooters 
who never saw a 10-gauge, and a greater number 
never saw a muzzle-loader. There are many, 
too, who never shot a double-barrel breech- 
toader, their experience being with the pump and 
automatic guns. Our 12-gauges were all we an- 
ticipated ; it was delightful to handle a 7% pound 
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By Dick Swiveller. 


(Continued from the January Forest and Streaim-) 


12-gauge for this shooting, instead of a 9% 
pound to-gauge. Never since that time have I 
used any but the 12-gauge. 

We talked shells and loads and patterns. We 
has done a good deal of targeting. Then we drift- 
ed to game laws and the ethics of true and good 
sportsmanship, both deploring that the word 
“sport,” was often confounded with the word 
“sportsmen.” We agreed that the word “sport” 
thas been more abused, ill treated and misapplied 
than any other word in our langauge. Of a high, 
noble and keen signification, it is often misap- 
plied and debased to unworthy objects. Of a re- 
stricted and refined significance, it has been ex- 
tended to a mass of improper matters, and from 
its natural elegant appropriateness it has been 
degraded to vulgar and dishonest associations. 
The creature who lives upon the most contemp- 
tible passions and with practiced skill creates all 
who may come his way, ‘be they sharpers or 
honest men, winning by unfair means and rules 
in so-called games of chance into a certainty, 
calls himself a “sporting man” and should not be 
mentioned with a “sportsman.” There is as much 
difference between the sportsman and sporting 
man, as there is between the brightest day and 
darkest night. 

The man who loves the woods, waters, moun- 
tains and deep forests; whose whole being is in 
sympathy with Nature and her works; who loves 
the dog used for sport; who pursues game for 
pleasure and not for profit, and shoots on the 
wing, taking in moderation of the game that 
Nature offers—such a man ‘is a “true sports- 
man.” 

“That is the way I look at it,” said Sam, “and 
I only wish the whole country knew the differ- 
ence and did not confound honest men _ with 
black-legs.” 

“Well, Sam,” said I, “you and I understand 
it; we are pretty good sportsmen and we will 
teach others the real meaning of the word 
sportsman.” 

Snug in our blankets that night we were lulled 
to sleep by the incessant drumming of the rain on 
the canvas, little thinking that before dawn our 
camp would witness the greatest stampede and 
fleeing before the rush of water within our 
memory and experience as duck shooters. It 
does not take long for one of these narrow 
southern rivers to rise beyond its banks, and 
those unfortunate enough to be in its path have 
little time to save life and property. 

We slept, all unconscious that the river was 
rising, stretching out its long, watery arms, 


nearer and nearer, hungry to engulf and ex- 
terminate us. 

It was about 2 o’clock a. m., when Sam awoke 
and was at once aware that the river was up by 
the sound of rushing water, known only too well 
by him. Springing from the tent and toward the 
river a glance at the nearness of the water, im- 


perfectly seen through the rain and darkness, 
showed the peril of the camp. 

My first intimation of danger was when I was 
seized by the arm and dragged from the 
blankets. 

“Dick! Dick! for heaven’s sake get up and put 
on some clothes. Alex, Joe, Joe, Alex, Alex. 
Confound those niggers; can’t they awake?” 

I was by this time thoroughly aroused from 
sound sleep and frightened. Jumping on the 
poor darkies, I called: “Get up, get up! Tumble 
out! the river, men; the river. Secure the boats.” 

Ah, the boats! What will we do if they are 
gone? Lose our property and maybe our lives. 

The boys realized the situation and terror- 
struck, sprang toward the river in the direction 
of where the boats had been made fast. Sam 
lighted the lantern. It gave but faint light in 
the darkness. There was a half minute of sus- 


pense as Alex and Joe disappeared in the 
gloom. 

“Are the boats safe?” 

No answer. 


A moment more and perhaps our worst fears 
were realized. 

“Can you reach the boats; if not, hurry this 
way. 

Then through the storm and darkness came the 
cry: “We’s got ’em both; an we’s waste deep in 
de wata. Mighty good dem stakes wuz drove so 
good or we'd nebber seen dese er boats no mo. 
We’s a acomin’; we’s acomin!” 

Presently the brave fellows came, towing the 
little ships. I had started a fire; and kept add- 
ing fuel. The blaze leaped up lighting the scene 
and showing us a maddened, seething stretch of 
water advancing rapidly upon us. The tent was 
struck, and two men working to each boat, piled 
the camp plunder and “duds” generally into 
them. It was quick work; the wa‘er was already 
up to the camp fire. I boarded the shooting 
boat and seized a paddle. Joe followed me. At 
this moment the bulky form of Sam, armed with 
a frying pan and a pair of boots (the last load), 
waded to the bottom and stepped in. We were 
comparatively safe now. As the water rose we 
pushed the boats toward the bank of the corn- 
field as near as we could calculate until they 
grounded, constantly watching that we were not 
carried into rapid and deep water and swept 
down the river and to almost certain death. Thus 
we held out until daylight, which found us a 
short distance from the bank and a hundred 
and fifty feet or so from our camp site. 

Safe in the boats the paddling and pushing 
toward the cornfield bank began. We were not 
long in discovering the ridiculous position in 
which we found ourselves. 

Here we were pressed by a. dangerous flood 
in the middle of. the night in open boats, in a 
torrent of rain, in darkness, clothing soaked 
through and awaiting anxiously the dawn. Who 
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Camping, Tepee Stylz. 


would not give up all he hath and go duck 
shooting? 

Rugged men, frail men and strong men face 
dangers by sea and river in open boats in all 
kinds of weather, day and night in most trying 
conditions, and all for the pleasure and excite- 
ment of duck shooting; go year after year and 
grow more rugged as they are exposed to 
weather and breathe the life-giving air. On the 
bosom of the river, on the heaving sea, in the 
grand old forests and fields, bathed in the sun- 
light, fanned by the breezes, blown and tossed 
hither and yon by the gales. In all this is found 
the true elixir of life—the fountain of youth. 
You men who sit in your offices the year round, 
go about with bent forms; you men who can 
see nothing but dollars and continue to dig, 
delve, work and toil in life’s treadmill, will you 
not see the way open to a new and beautiful 
life physically? You men with narrow chest 
and drooping shoulders, with dark lines on your 
faces, with sunken eyes, weak limbs, all of you 
maphap hardly at the meridian of life. The 
majority of you were born in perfect health, 
why abuse this blessed boon, good health. 

Look at those whose occupations are out in 
the air; mark the fair, brown cheek, the bright 
eye, the free swinging gait, the general healthy 
tone. Does it pay to work indoors ten or twelve 
months in the year, and die at forty-five or fifty? 
Does it pay to work eleven months in the year 
and consume the twelfth in idling around a 
fashionable Summer hotel? Go out, be out; 
cultivate a taste for some out-door pleasure that 
will take you out. Make some sacrifice in the 
beginning of the outings of business and time, 
and very soon it will be found to be no sacri- 
fice, but on the contrary, when returned to busi- 
ness from the fields and forests, the whole sys- 
tem is rested, renovated, oiled; the cob-webs are 
swept out of the brain, the heavy head has gone 
and the eye is weary no longer. 

Parents should teach their children early—soon 
as they can understand—the value of keeping up 
all through life out-door recreation. The boy 





should be taught how to handle the gun. This 
taste once formed will take him out as a man 
when all other incentives fail. Let your boys 
and girls go out all they will; encourage in them 
a cultivation of field sports. The boy and gun 
of to-day is not the boy and gun of thirty years 
or more ago, so far as the danger of handling 
the gun is concerned. The breech-loader of to- 
day is safe, so safe indeed that the boy or man 
who cannot be trusted with it should not be 
trusted with anything. The excuse that “it is 
dangerous” fails since the old muzzle-loader has 
disapeared, and is kept as a relic of the past in 
fond remembrance of the delightful days afield 
in the long ago. 

Yes, here we were waiting for the dawn, and 
the morning that would bring a cup of hot coffee, 
and we hoped, clearing weather. The water rose 
and the boats were pushed toward the high bank 
of the cornfield. The rain had almost ceased, 
at 4 o’clock and the wind changed around to 
southwest; soon a star appeared; presently a 
number of them. We filled our pipes with re- 
newed hopes, smoked and chatted. The muse of 
music moved Alex, and he began one of those 
unrivaled plantation melodies, keeping time with 
his hands and feet. We all joined in the chorus, 
and the dark southern forest away across the 
waste of waters caught up and re-echoed the 
sound in many reverberations. By dozens the stars 
came out, the clouds moved on and away, until 
at last the blue firmament of heaven reigned 
supreme over the storm king. As the millions of 
stars began to pale in the heavens, we turned 
cur eyes toward the east and beheld the first 
faint streaks of the morning. Pushing the boats 
to a landing a fire was started. Your old camper 
knows how to do that in wet weather. Joe 
assisted by Alex proceeded to get breakfast, Sam 
and I the while getting things in the boats in 
some sort of order. Soon Joe served us with 
most welcome hot coffee, hot biscuits and fried 
ham. The recollection of that breakfast, par- 
ticularly the coffee, has lingered with me all 
these years. 


After the “darkies” had eaten and all camp 
plunder put in shape, guns were uncased, 
cartridge bags filled, the boats pushed on the 
hurrying waters and in a few moments we were 
whirling southward on the bosom of the flood, 
Sam and Joe in one boat taking the lead, Alex 
and myself in the other following some three 
hundred yards or so away. ‘We did not ex- 
pect to get much shooting until the water was 
down but were looking for a good and pleasant 
place to camp. Perched on the mess chest with 
my 1I2-gauge across my lap, I watched the heavily 
wooded shores as we hurried on. It was grand, 
the speed, the situation and the spice of danger 
exhilarating. At times our craft would approach 
near the shore. The great swamp oaks loomed 
up, stretching out their long arms covered with 
that parasite, funeral moss, hanging from every 
stem and branch their long, mournful festoons 
swaying to and fro with the wind. Hundreds of 
cypress trees could be seen; many canebrakes 
and deep, dismal swamp places that suggested 
reptiles in the hot days of Summer. 

Again the river broadened, and we would be 
floating on a lake giving the idea of the land 
under this flood of water. Rich bottom land 
dear to the heart of the cotton and corn planter. 
So interested was I in this nature panorama that 
I had forgotten the possible proximity of game, 
when Alex’s sharp, quick cry of: “Mark! Now 
dey is a comin’ down the ribber; one, two, three, 
four, nine mallards. Alex’s strong arm sent the 
boat in close to the shore. The birds were evi- 
dently about to alight. Now their green heads 
could be seen glistening in the sunlight. Aiming 
well forward of the leader, I pressed the trigger 
killing the duck next to him, and brought an- 
other down with the second barrel wing-broke; 
a long shot. 

“Mars Dick yo’ didn’t spect dem ducks. Sort 
curus fer ducks to be flyin’ ’bout dis kind 0’ 
wata. We’s git no good shootin’ till dis ribber 
goes down, and dat will take three days or mo.” 

Down the river came the muffled boom of a 
gun. “There Alex, that’s Mr. Sam’s gun. He, 
too, has an unlooked for shot, and I reckon has 
a bird or so. Seldom he misses anything like 
a fair shot.” Sweeping around the next point 
my friend’s boat was sighted. 

“Ship ahoy!” “Where away!” 

“How many ducks did you kill?” 

“Two,” said I, “how many have you?” 

“Three.” 

“Good enough, a bird apiece for dinner and 
one to spare.” 

“I reckon, Dick, we had best go into camp now; 
there’s a good place just below here a few miles. 
There is no use to try for any kind of shoot- 
ing at this stage of the water; the ducks are for 
most part away back in the woods and will not 
appear until they are obliged to follow the re- 
ceding water. If we go further now we will 
pass over what later will be good ground.” 

We camped on a high bank, a pleasant spot 
with plenty of fire wood handy. An hour or so 
later we were discussing toothsome mallard, pone 
bread, coffee and a desert of waffles and sugar 
syrup. 

We had just finished dinner and started to 
clean our guns, when we were startled to hear 
the tramp of horses’ hoofs in the woods behind 
the tent, and the next moment a gentleman on 
horseback appeared in the light of the camp fire. 
The reader can judge of our surprise. Here 
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we were camped on a lonely place on the river, 
the rolling waters in front, the heavy forest 
reaching back for miles, knowing, from our 
knowledge of the country, that the nearest house 
was five miles away, and so was the railroad, 
yet here was a young man riding out of the 
dark woods mounted on a thoroughbred, English 
saddle, double bridle, curb and ring, straight 
steel bit, rider dressed in fine style, black leggins, 
cavalry jacket, gloves—right out of Central 
Park into the pines of Carolina. A merry 
laugh, a “good morning, gentlemen!” Sam and 
I must have looked surprised. 

“I hope I do not intrude,” our visitor said. 

“Certainly not, will you dismount and join us 
for awhile.” 

“I will be happy to, I am sure.” 
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who we had for neighbors. You see there is 
quite a party of us camped back a mile or so 
from here. There are twelve persons, being two 
families, including servants and the chef. We 
were all over at Aiken. My aunt was not getting 
any better, and friends advised us to come here 
and go into camp for some time. I never saw 
a camp like this of yours; it’s just like those 
you read about; roughing it some, but being 
comfortable too. Now our camp is all fixed up. 
There is the big living tent, the dining tent, five 
sleeping tents, the kitchen tent and stable tent, 


though they are building a log stable. We 
will have four horses over there,” 

“Are you doing any game shooting?” 

“No. I never shot a gun in my life. I now 


wish I knew how to shoot. The only arms we 
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Next morning about 10 o’clock, Edwin, accom- 
panying his father and aunt came to visit our 
camp. We told them all about our trip thus far 
and how far we intended going down the river, 
and the game we expected to find. All this 
was new and novel to them. At no time in their 
lives hitherto had they known of a camp hunt, 
or guns, or dogs. Before leaving us Edwin had 
his first lessons in handling the gun and the 
names of books on guns, and a lesson on am- 
munition—one good American boy turned—“the 
right way.” 

I was glad we camped there, if only to have 
added this recruit. Three years later I heard of 
Mr. Strang; he then owned seven guns, two of 
them high grade English guns. A gun crank 
like the rest of us. 


Two Methods of Transportation—Thole Pin and Paddle. 


“Where are you from? What brought you 
here straight from an afternoon canter in Cen- 
tral Park, for indeed it would seem you're just 
from there?” 

Our visitor laughed, dismounted, shook hands 
with us, accepted a camp stool, and introduced 
himself as Edwin G. Strang, a New York 
Dutchess County name. I had heard of the 
family. Mr. Strang was a young man twenty- 
four, perhaps. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “we heard guns on 
the river and were anxious to meet gunners, and 
later we saw the smoke of your fire, so I thought 
I would come over and make a call, and see 


have in our camp is a 38-calibre revolver and a 
.22-calibre rifle. 

“Have you found much game?” 

We explained the situation. 

“T should like to visit you again. 
will ‘be going.” 

We gave him a cordial invitation to come and 
make himself at home, and to bring his friends. 
I also promised to teach him how to handle the 
gun. 

It fairly grieved me to see this fine type of a 
young American ignorant of how to manipulate 
a gun. 

So he mounted and rode away. 


I think I 


A Mr. Gibbs lived some five miles back from 
the river. I knew he had pointer dogs, and I 
sent him a note to come and see us and bring 
a dog. This he did and knowing where to find 
some birds we had a good day’s sport and sent 
the sick lady a dozen nice quail. 

Here Edwin saw for the first time dogs work- 
ing on game, pointing and retrieving. He was 
amazed “that such things could be.” He has 
owned seven good dogs since then. I have al- 
ways been glad to open up the realness of true 
sportsmanship to those who have had no one to 
help them. Sometimes I would take a little 

(Continued on page 126.) 













TUM PADIS is the story of one day in 
=! the Adirondacks—one day out 
of many filled with joy. It 
was Saturday. We had hunt- 
ed faithfully since Monday and 
killed two deer on Friday. 
Therefore we voted to rest up 
until Monday. 

But it was hard to rest up where Jud was. 
Jud was born for stormy times and excitement. 
Rest was a word he had not yet learned to spell 
and he had spent the fifty years of his life in 
the woods and on the lakes and by the streams 
of the wilderness. 

Time was hanging very heavy on Jud’s hands 
out back of the cosy little woods hostelry when 
Miss Maggie went over and whispered earnestly 
to him for a few moments. Miss Maggie was 
the chief engineer of the household at this little 
best of all places tucked away in a grove on 
the shores of a beautiful lake. Her skill, her 
kindness, her wisdom had won for her a high 
place in the esteem of all with whom she came 
in contact and it is needless to say that Jud was 
one of her most willing slaves. 

Not stopping to reply to her he shot his six 
feet of bone and muscle into the air and came 
at Bill and me with a roar. 

“Hey, you fellows! Get out yer rods. We’re 
a-goin’ a-fishin’. There’s a drivin’ party comin’ 
here from Schroon fer dinner an’ they want 
bass. Maggie hain’t got none.” 

As we were anxious to be numbered 
among Miss Maggie’s slaves we threw 
“rest” to the winds, rushed for the tackle 
case, grabbed our rods off the hooks on 
the porch and made for the boat. 

Jud met us there with some fine frogs 
and off we pushed. Bill got the stern 
seat and left me to sit on the fish can 
under the ’midships thwart. 

“Ther’ hain’t goin’ to be no foolin’ 
about this,” said Jud in positive tones, 
“it’s nigh ten o’clock an’ they'll be here 
at twelve. We got to git fo’ fine fish an’ 
git back. I’m gwine right after some 
good ones. I’m gwine whar they be.” 

Jud was a wonderful man. In the 
summer he fished. In the fall he hunted. 
When winter came he trapped and when 
sugar time came he was in the sugar 
camps. Between sugar and trout he 
filled in his time making repairs to the 
telephone line around the lakes, a line of 
work which his brother guides claimed 
he followed only that he might spy out 
the bass beds from the tops of the tele- 
phone poles. To this charge, Jud would 
answer in disgusted tones, “Aw. pooh!” 

Be it as it may, when we reached the 
further shore of the lake and gingerly en- 
tered a small bay with the top of a log showing 
just above the surface in about twelve feet of 
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One Day in the Adirondacks 


A Jud Smith Story 


By Switch Reel. 


water there was a fine telephone pole in view in 
the road not fifty feet away. 

“Thar!” said Jud, “ drop yer frogs both side 
o’ that log close up.” We did. A buckshot on 
each leader caused them to sink slowly. The 
light enameled lines curved gracefully from the 
rod tips to the unrippled water, dark under the 
overcast skies. ‘Where they entered there 
appeared to be an abrupt angle in the lines due 
to refraction. Upon this angle two pairs of 
eyes rested—Bill’s eyes on his, my eyes on mine 
anil Jud’s eyes on both. 

“Hit him, Bill,” sang Jud, “you’ve got him!” 
There was a walloping lilt in his tones that 
coid how well he knew the fish would grace 
Miss Maggie’s table, for when Bill bent his split 
bamboo on a’ bass it never straightened up until 
Jud kad the net under him. 

Oh, yes, there was the usual nest of snags 
and roots on the bottom, but Jud batted the lake 
a few times with his oars and danced the little 
skff out into clear water and in a few moments 
I got up off the fish can to admit the first 
eccupant. 

Off we flitted to the next cove where a great 
tree overhung a huge boulder whose face drop- 
ped sheer into deep water. A storm years be- 
fore had uprooted this giant and doused one 
large branch in the lake. With a few roots 
still clinging to their native earth the tree was 
living precariously, while its under water por- 
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“‘He Broke Again in the First Widening Circle.” 


tion provided a fine home for one after an- 
other of the big fellows we had lured to their 





last fight. Here Bill got his hook into another 
and compelled me to rise a second time. Up at 
the split rock my turn came but at the next two 
stops Bill scored and I had gotten up off the 
fish can four times for him and only once for 
my own fish. The five fish, however, weighed 
about eleven pounds and Jud declared it was 
enough, much against our wishes, although it 
was high noon and we knew we should head 
for home. 

Miss Maggie was much pleased with the fish 
and her driving party were loud in their praises 
of their dinner. 

After we had eaten, Jud came around to the 
front of the house and took us off to one side. 

“If you fellers will gwup the lake with me,” 
he stage-whispered, “I’ll show you sumthin’ ye 
hain’t never seed before.” 

“What is it, Jud?” we asked in the same 
breath. 

“You come ’long o’ me an’ don’t ask no dam- 
phool questions.” 

“Ts it fish, Jud?” 

“Yaas, its fish.” 

With that I took a lead of about a rod toward 
the boat and yelled back. “Come on, Bill.” We 
started on a run but I beat him by a nose and 
got the stern seat, leaving him to sit on the fish 
can in revenge for the way he had talked at 
the dinner table about my hard luck in the 
morning. Jud got a couple of bait pails and 

loaded them with 50 or 60 of the liveliest 

, pretty little green backed bull frogs 

' about as large as the first joint of your 
thumb. 

Off we went up the lake. Its surface 
was like glass. Above the mid-Septem- 
ber sun hung a dull white ball in the high 
mists above the mountain tops while the 
lower atmosphere was perfectly clear. 
Half an hour of Jud’s brisk strokes 
brought us to a grassy bay lying between 
the low hills and his keen eye scanned 
its surface. Far ahead a slight ripple 
broke the mirror-like water and Jud push- 
ed for it. In a few moments a gulping 
sound called our attention to the port 
bow and there just ahead was the grow- 
ing circle of a break. 

“See that?” asked Jud with quiet 
triumph in his tones. 

“Perch,” said Bill with the downward 
inflection of contempt. 

“Naw, bass,” insisted Jud in an eager 
whisper. “Watch right thar,” indicating 
the direction with a nod. 

In an instant “plops” and a slow lazy 
sarie broke the mirror. 

“Now,” came the orders from the old 
wizard, “when ever ye can reach one 0’ 
them breaks drop yer frog into it an’ 
yell git a bas. Take off them buckshot.” 

“Poor old Jud,” we said to each other. “He’s 
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stringing us and thinks he can get away with it. 

Tor whoever saw a fish take a bait when they’re 
playing on the surface like this—and not a ripple 
to hide our motions! He knows they won’t take 
the frogs, and so, we can’t prove that they’re 
not bass.” 

“You gwan do what I tell ye,” he insisted, 
indignantly, “or I’ll throw yer both in the lake. 
You’re gwine ter see sumthin’ ye hain’t never 
seen before.” 

Its useless to try reason on a pig-headed old 
party like that, so as the first break was on my 
side of the boat, not 30 feet away, I dropped 
my frog into it before the circle was three feet 
in diameter, and then the unbelievable thing 
happened. There was a swift sarie and the line 
came taut. Just giving the first the bend of the 
tip, I twitched and struck the hook home. Whoop 
la! out comes a small mouth of a pound and a 
half all bristling! 

“Haw, haw!” laughed the old “sun fish 
guide,” as he loves to call himself, “perch, 
be they! Won’t take the frogs, eh?” 

The fish was boring for the bottom 
after two or three husky leaps and rush- 
es, and he threatened to get into the grass 
which existed over the entire bay in great 
patches, broken here and there by hedges 
of rocks. 

“Hold him up thar. Keep ’em out th’ 
grass, I won’t have yer tearin’ up all the 
hay iin this here hay field 0’ mine!” 

Ry this time Bil was into one—a two 
pound big mouth. I was glad of this for 
then Bill had to withstand the batteries 
of old Jud’s decision. And he was un- 
merciful. 

“Yer better go back to Noo Yawk an’ 
read summore o’ them printed books 
about bass fishin’. I’ a showin’ ye sum- 
thin’ ye haint never seen before. We 
helped ter build this here lake an’ we 
pop’lated with bass. We know ’em all 
by their first names. I an’ Charlie do. 
This here is where the blacks an’ oswee’s 
hold their fall commotion and wind it up 
with a barbey cue. See them ‘an brown 
flies there. The’s a hatch on all over this 
bay. Them flies come to the top and 
float around till their wings stiffen up ef 
the ole bass don’t git ’em fust. I an’ Charlie owns 
that ’ar hay field down thar on the bottom and we 
let them insecks use it fur bredin’ pupposes with- 
out chargin’ ’em any rent jist so’s our bass 
kin have a good time once a year in the fall. 
T got a tellygraf deespatch that the flies was a 
comin’ up, this afternoon an’ I knowed the bass 
proper ’ud be here to the party. That’s why I 
fetched you two fellers up to see the fun.” 

Certainly there was something uncanny about 

Jud. He seemed to be fully informed upon all 
that was transpiring in the depths of the lake 
as well as along the secret aisles of the forest. 
He was on intimate terms with all the wild 
people and understood their languages and lives. 
Where the eye could not trace he sent his mind 
and brought back the news to put into his own 
picturesque words. To one appreciating his 
style he was and is the most vivid of word 
painters but that appreciation comes only to 
those whose hearts are en rapport with Jud’s. 

In proof of the clarity of his mind’s eye take 
this. Along in the afternoon after Bill had arisen 
several times to admit my fish to the fish can 
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ing the morning’s account beautifully—we heard 
a small dog yapping away excitedly over on the 
thickly wooded point to the east which lay be- 
tween the bay and the main arm of the lake. In 
a few moments a shot rang out and then another 
sent its echo ringing through the hills. To me 
it sounded exactly as though a little terrier had 
treed a partridge or two and they had fallen to 
the gun. I said so. 

“I dunno,” spake the sage, “I don’t calclate 
them shot was at no partridge.” 

We were too busy with the fish to argue and 
the subject was dropped. Drifting slowly about 
the bay, a stroke now and then by an oar, we 
were picking out our breaks as a sharpshooter 
picks his mark. When one came within casting 
range we fired if it looked like a sizable fish. If 
not, we drifted on. At least three times out of 
five the fish having taken the living insect would 





“There Lay a Handsome Buck.” 


turn to the little frog. Big mouths and smaller 
mouths came indiscriminately to the bait. By 
giving close attention to the swirls we took no 
fish under size. When the round ball, which was 
the sun, approached the hill tops, we turned 
toward home with nineteen fish, fourteen of 
which fell to my rod and five to Bill’s, as Jud 
had gamely refrained from wetting his line. 

“Naw, naw,” he protested, “ye’ll git too many 
as ’tis. I haint gointer fish.” 

As we left the bay I got out the camera. The 
great round ball behind the mists, that was the 
sun, was near the hill tops. Its shimmer on the 
surface was broken by the ripples of our prog- 
ress. Astern-a fish broke. I got the circle into 
focus and just as the shutter snapped he broke 
again right in the center of the first widening 
circle. Jud went to the oars and we swished on- 
ward. A great contentment filled my heathen 
soul. I was gloating over the revenge to be mine 
when I got Bill to the supper table. The whole 
hunt—the guns and the ladies—were to under- 
stand I had beaten Bill 14 to 5. Jud’s loving 
josh went off like water from a duck’s back as 





and a few times for his own—for I was squar- 
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he plied the oars with his untiring strength for 
we had two miles to go. Bill was feeling fine, 
also, having no idea of my intentions, but he 
wouldn’t have worried, anyway. It was dark 
when we reached the hotel and supper was on. 
But the folks left the table to admire the fish 
as we weighed them and received congratula- 
tions. They tipped the scales at 39 pounds. 

Our toilet was a lick and a promise for we 
were hungry and I was in a hurry to put Bill 
on the gridiron. Just as the fire was burning 
b:ightly and expectantly under my poking, refer- 
ences to the morning’s work and a few reminders 
of the way Bill had rubbed it into me at dinner 
and I was about to lay him on iron to sizzle, the 
rattle of a buck-board was heard and the next 
minute Uncle Willie, the landlord, poked this head 
into the dining room and broke up supper the 
second time. 

“If you'd like to see a fine buck,” he said, 
“come outside. One of the boys from 
Grassville has brought in a dandy.” 

Right there Bill slipped off the hook. I 
know in my heart I’d never be able to 
work up the right interest in what I had 
up my sleeve for him after that buck 
arrived, and meekly I followed the rush 
out to the lawn. There laid as hand- 
some a buck as one would want to see 
through the sights of a Winchester. In 
his neck were the marks of a charge of 
buckshot and in the white spot below 
was the hole of a bullet. 

“Where'd you get him, Rube?” we 
asked. 

“Up on the point across from Wolf 
Rock. Smith Persons and I saw where 
he went into the lake this morning and 
we went over ‘this afternoon an’ got 
him. When we jumped him he came 
right toward us. I give him one barrel 
o’ buckshot and he kept on a comin’. 
Smith stopped him with a rifle bullet.” 

“We heard it all! We were up in the 
bay fishing. We heard the dog when he 
started and then the shots came! We 
thought somebody’d got a partridge, but 
Jud didn’t.” 

“Huh! that wasn’t our dog. That was 
Dorsett’s dog and ihe did have a partridge 
up a tree. He was behind the deer and that was 
why he came toward us.” 

“Thar ye be!” chimed in Jud. 
them shots was at no partridge.” 
Well, why didn’t he? 


“T didn’t think 


The following bulletin was issued recently by 
George A. Lawyer, president of the New York 
State Forest, Fish and Game League: 

“In view of the unusually heavy snowstorm, 
something must be done for the protection of 
the pheasants put out or they will perish. Usually 
the winter approaches so gradually that they 
accustom themselves to getting a supply of food 
from barnyard stacks or otherwise. This year it 
has come too quickly and too severely to give 
them any opportunity for this. 

“Refuges, like empty boxes, should be set on 
the southerly side of natural wind-breaks. If 
refuges have already been placed, they should 
be visited to see that they are not blocked with 
snow. The birds are hardy enough to stand our 
winters if they can get food and protection from 
the wind.” 
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In the Land of Fish and Lobster 


A Deep Sea Fishing Story of the Coast of Maine 


AAA OIN’ fishin’ ?” “Betcher life! soon 
as it warms up a little.” That’s 
what we hear about the time 
the tail end of the winter kicks 
in. Yep! the spirit of our old 
friend Izaak is getting ‘busy. 
‘We hear the honk of the goose 
in its northland flight and the 
little birds are beginning to crack open and blink 
at the sun. Everything says live! and our pulse 
quickens to the call of the little “Red Gods.” 
We have been waiting for this time when we 
can again visit that “favorite place,” the charm 
and completion of which we feel nature has left 
nothing undone to add pleasure to the true lover 
of God’s great “out-o’- 
doors.” Once more we 
overhaul our tackle and 
joint up our rods to get the 
feel, although we have done 
the same thing a dozen 
times before, and when you 
see a man fussing over his 
fishing tackle you can feel 
sure he has been stung by 
the bug alright. He is a 
hopeless case, though easy 
to diagnose, for it’s a form 
of insanity known as “fish- 
anity” and seventeen ele- 
phants could not hold him 
back from his “greatest 
place ever.” “Cure”? I know 
of none, but most of us 
afflicted with this trouble 
know when and where to 
get relief. For the benefit 
of the brotherhood, the 
author will tell of one of 
those favorite places offer- 
ing such inducements, that when the fever rages 
we hit for the tall and uncut of Maine. 

After a night’s rest in the old town of Port- 
land, the Forest City, first known as Macha- 
gonne; we take the morning boat for the pic- 
turesque sail out through the 365 islands of Casco 
Bay which vary in size from treeless wave-beat- 
en rocks, to islands many square miles in area. 
The shores on every hand are indented with 
romantic coves, and inclosed by pine and birch. 
Were there ever woods so green, or hills and 
mountains so clear cut in outline? Was ever 
any air so pure, or any that held a sweeter 
cordial of blended odors of pine and hemlock? 

Eighteen miles out from Portland nestles an 
emerald isle called Bailey’s, in the midst of other 
gems of lesser or greater magnitude; and this 
same island is to be our haven of rest. We round 
the point and as we sail up Mackerel Cove, see 
the usual crowd on the wharf to meet the 
steamer: They are a jolly gathering, with 
sleeves rolled up, displaying a deep coat of tan 
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By Halsted DeNike. 


we are prone to look upon as a synonym of 
health. Grabbing our suit cases, we step onto 
the wharf where we see many familiar faces; and 
after the noise is over, we take ourselves up the 
hill where our host is waiting for us with the 
glad hand. Our room is waiting for us and we 
are informed that presently the mid-day supply 
of rations will be ready. Grub! That sounds 
good—but the realization is the whole thing. A 
change to easy clothes before dinner is a good 
idea, or as the French say “chacun a son gout,” 
so acting on the impulse we get out our working 
togs, for no one wants to go down to Bailey’s 
for style, for that odius word, and everything 
that goes with it, seldom have a “look-in” down 





Bringing in the Fish Pound. 


in that land of rest. One can dress up if they 
prefer, but during the day, for tramping or tak- 
ing things easy, the old clothes with the addi- 
tion of a good warm sweater—for the wind blows 
most of the time—and rubber-soled shoes is the 
proper outfit. 

I could write at length of the island, of those 
haunts so familiar to us, but this is a fishy story 
and I must refrain, hard as it is. 

As the evening draws near; the sun sets in a 
cloudless sky, throwing out in bold relief the 
Presidential Range of the White Mountains, 
bathed in the red glow. Night so silently weaves 
her dusky veil upon the great loom of the tree- 
clad islands and the deepening shadows settle 
over the bay. Faintly falls the evening breeze 
and as we gaze about us we see the flash of 
Seguin Light and the other light-houses as far 
south as Cape Elizabeth. Bedtime comes at last, 
even when you are at Bailey's. We light our 
pipes and have our evening smoke and talk. A 
few crickets set up their chatter; lamps and 


lights disappear, and gradually the island is in 
slumber. 

Responding to the “call of the wild,” we arise 
early and find the weather has changed. It is 
rainy, but we care little about that so take our 
fishing tackle and walk down to Mackerel Cove, 
where we fish for kunners, a salt water perch 
that resemble our small mouth bass in color but 
do not as a rule run as large. They make a 
splendid pan fish and considering the vast num- 
bers it is strange they are not used more. Per- 
haps it is owing to the fact that it is almost as 
easy to catch cod, pollock and other fish running 
up to twenty pounds or more. The fish- 
erman may cast his line in Casco Bay 
with the assurance of 
a good catch, whether he 
tries his luck from the 
wharf, some rocky shore or 
from a boat on the deep- 
sea fishing grounds. With 
a light rod, an “F” line and 
10 or 12 hook, one can have 
a barrel of fun catching 
kunners, and this outfit I 
had taken along in the ex- 
pectation of a few days 
“chucking the bug” for 
micropterus ‘bolomien, fur- 
ther north. Kunners can 
steal bait as fast as you put 
it on. Cover well the point 
of the hook with the 
toughest part of a peri- 
winkle, strike fairly hard 
and quickly, and the fish 
are yours for the taking. 
We now cross the outside 
of the island where the big 
ones swim, and the tide is 
just right as it is not yet 
high. Well, honest, its like picking fish off the 
bushes, for every blessed time you cast you 
catch one. The water is actually alive with 
large kunners and occasionally you hook onto 
something still larger. They seem to bite on 
anything, the mere suggestion of bait. The per- 
riwinkles getting a little scarce, I put on @ 
piece of sea-weed and cast out—when 
“b-z-z-z-z-z-z!" sang the reel and I hauled in 
the largest of the catch. We had a fine string, 
so started for the house, our appetites keeping 
apace with our enthusiasm, when some one re- 
marks, “say I wonder what we're going to have 
for dinner?” ‘That’s what we are all thinking 
about but we don’t have to wait long for as we 
top the brow of the hill we see Mr. Proprietor 
carrying a box, just returning from the fish 
market down on the wharf—and what is in that 
box? Why that box is full of fresh lobsters 
only taken from the waters about the island one 
‘hour before, or maybe it contains fresh clams 
just dug from the sands along the shore—some- 
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thing to tempt the appetite. They never had to 
try very hard to tempt my appetite and I noticed 
there were others who needed no coaxing. One’s 
taste seems to run toward the abundant fish, the 
succulent clams and lobsters, all of which are 
prepared in such a savory way as to satisfy the 
most exacting connoisseur. As we leave the eat 
emporium, we remember we have been counting 
on a deep-sea fishing trip; but we must find a 
fellow to take us out, so we wander on down to 
the wharf where we find Bern Johnson clean- 
ing up his boat. To introduce Bernard Johnson, 
he weighs around two hundred pounds, stands 
over six feet and is just as good natured as he 
is big—perhaps more so. His laugh is a tonic 
for tired nerves, once heard, always remembered. 
Bernard is too long a name so everyone calls 
him Bern, a small name for so big a man. We 
find he has no party for the following day so 
acquaint him with the fact that we would like 
to try our luck at deep-sea fishing. “Well—let’s 
see,” says Bern, “I got to take a crowd over to 
Casco Castle this afternoon. Yes, I guess I can 
fix things for to-morrow. I’ve got a party of 
five up from Boston for day after to-morrow 
and I’ve offered a dollar a bushel for bait. Yes, 
I’ll run up to Orr’s Island for bait and will be 
waiting for you. Be down early, for the sooner 
we start the better.” The bargain is clinched at 
“one buck” each, Bern furnishing the tackle and 
bait—(not the kind in a bottle). As we return 
to the house it starts to rain, but who cares? 
To-day is not to-morrow so we turn in early. 
All sounds are now stilled, all except the sigh- 
ing wind and the patter; patter, of the rain 
which are pleasant sounds sinking into one’s 
senses, bringing a deep peace of mind. We sleep 
as though there were no troubles in the world; 
certainly there are none waiting for us in the 
morning, for the day breaks fresh and fair. The 
sheen of the bay is coming back from where it 
retreated the night before and across the re- 
ceeding shadows a flock of gulls wing their way 
along the shore for a morning meal. 

By the time inner man has been satisfied with 
a goodly portion of fried sword-fish—ever had 
any?—the bay is all a glitter. Bern is waiting 
for us at the wharf. Then all aboard Cap’n, 
let’er go! The motor hums and as we turn the 
lower end of the island, breast the first gentle 
swells of the Atlantic, passing Jaquish Island 
on the right, off which Bern has a fish pound. 
What is a fish-pound? Listen, and I will try 
and tell you. This one is sixty-five by ninety 
feet square, made entirely of net, the four sides 
being fifty feet deep. The pound is anchored 
well off shore away from the rocks and running 
out from the shore to one of the sides is a heavy 
rope called the “lead.” This also has a deep net 
dropped from it and where it meets the side of 
the pound is a door. The fish follow the lead 
and so through the door into the pound. The 
hauls are made twice a day—weather permitting. 
One side is worked up at a time starting from 
the corner and the fish are brought to the side 
of the boat. Bern told us that one season, he 
and his partner made a thousand dollars between 
them in a little over two days’ time, mostly 
mackerel and butter-fish. It is not always clear 
profit though for occasionally a pound is de- 
stroyed by a storm and the outfit costs about 
five hundred dollars. A fisherman never knows 
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what the sea has in store for him as was demon- 
strated one day the past season when Johnson 
found in his haul, taken off Half Way Rock, a 
sea mouse measuring nearly fifty inches in 
length, the largest ever taken off Portland. The 
sea mouse is a free moving marine annelid of 
the family Aphrodite, the most highly organized 
of the “world of worms.” The body is oval, 
the head is provided with tentacles and two 
eyes, and the back is covered with scales which 
by their expansion and contraction provide for 
the admission and expulsion of water from the 
gills. The most noticeable feature, however, is 
the ‘beautiful irridescent hues of the hairs along 
the sides of the body. The length of the average 
sea mouse is not over three inches and they are 
seldom caught along this coast. 

But to come back to the subject, mile after 
mile we sail until the mainland and islands 
merge into one, and presently as we pass Ragged 
Island, little objects appear on the horizon. 
These we find to be fishing boats that started 
earlier; and, drawing nearer, in one of them we 
see two men busily occupied in paying out a 
baited line which we are told is a trawl. “Hello, 
Ben!” cried Bern to one of the men, “any dogs 
around?” (meaning dog-fish). Yep, a few,” is 
the answer, and Bern decides to go further out 
—perhaps a mile or so. For those who are not 
familiar with the workings of a trawl, I would 
say that it is one continuous line, sometimes 
three miles in length. At every six feet on this 
line a shorter drop line is attached with a bait- 
ed hook at the end. The line is coiled up in a 
tub at the back of the boat and payed out slow- 
ly, as the boat is propelled along, and at certain 
distances apart the line is attached to a float, or 
keg. It is some work setting a trawl but harder 
still pulling in the catch. The fish hook them- 
selves, and some days the catch is very heavy. 
The anchor is now cast overboard and Bern 
gets the lines ready. We use what is known as 
a 5b. b. Burnham cotton line with No. 10 gravi- 
tation hook and a 1% pound sinker—some sinker. 
Squid bait is used and from one to three fish 
put on a hook, just a mouthfull for a large 
pollock. Lines are thrown out and soon, some- 
one feling a bite, gives a quick pull and in comes 
the line with a twelve pound cod at the end. 
“Hello, its my turn, I feel something on my line!” 
another quick pull and although it keeps me 
busy, he is finally landed and I find I have a 
twenty pound pollock. Things are getting very 
busy when someone slips a remark—better left 
untold. Why is he not pleased? Well because 
he has landed a large dog-fish. Dog-fish are 
good for nothing so with the aid of Bern’s fish- 
knife, things quiet down again, when someone 
yells, “what’s that?” and looking in the direc- 
tion indicated we see the knife-like fin of a 
shark cleave the water and disappear beneath the 
boat. Shortly I feel something, and giving a 
pull, the line draws tight—nothing doing. “Well 
Bern, I’ve got the anchor-rope or the bottom this 
time. No. it’s giving a little. Guess you'll have 
to lend a hand.” “Don’t break your line! let it 
go a little,” he replies, “and I’ll come over with 
the gaff.” By a good bit of pulling I get what- 
ever it is to the surface, and then we find it to 
be the shark we saw a few seconds before. And 
did Bern jab him with the gaff? Well, he gave 
that shark the jab of his life. There was fish 


gore over everything but Mr. Shark was all in, 
proving to be a seventy-five pounder—not as 
large as some but plenty large enough for me. 
Here is where the old clothes come in. Old 
woolen trousers or oil-skins and a shirt you are 
not afraid of spoiling, for things get very slimy 
and wet. The dogs became so numerous the fish- 
ing was spoiled for the rest of the day; and as 
we had near two hundred pounds of fish, up 
comes the anchor; chug, chug goes the motor and 
we start for the island. 

Few of us who sit down to a broiled live 
lobster, little realize what the lobster industry 
really means to a place like Portland. One would 
hardly believe the vast numbers handled each 
season at this city alone. All out through the 
islands, the water is dotted with lobster buoys 
marking the location of lobster traps at the bot- 
tom. Each lobster fisherman has his own par- 
ticular buoy that he easily distinguishes from 
the rest. The legal length of a lobster is 4% 
inches, and it is a common sight to see the fish- 
erman out in his motor boat or dory pulling in 
the traps, measuring the lobsters, keeping the big 
ones and throwing back the little fellows. Kettle 
Bottom and Cashes Ledge are two of the deep- 
sea grounds where many of the finest lobsters 
come from. Considering the fact that the annual 
catch of lobsters at Bailey’s Island alone is 140 
thousand, one would hardly conceive the vast 
numbers handled at Portland. But—pshaw, 
what’s the use? you would not believe it. 


Our vacation draws to a close, it is our last 
day and we must make the most of our time. 
The wind has been blowing hard for two days 
and we, knowing what awaited us, walked to the 
outside of the island where the cliffs are exposed 
to the full sweep of. the Atlantic. What a glori- 
ous sight it was. Time and again the spray went 
completely over the top of the rocky heights. I 
can see it now, as it comes rolling and tumbling 
in over the rocks, throwing its spray high in the 
air, dashing so madly against the high barriers 
beyond which Nature has said “Thus far and no 
further:” But we must take our last look, then 
hurry back and pack up for the afternoon boat. 
Regretfully we turn away, as one comes back 
from a vacation; leaving behind the woods and 
green fields. Yes, Bailey’s, with its picturesque 
scenery and restful atmosphere is a charming 
spot to live in anticipation of. It is a place of 
quiet recreation to those who find joy in living 
close to nature, away from the noise and turmoil 
of the busy city; a place where we are constantly 
led by an unseen power toward health and 
strength and a greater confidence in ourselves 
and love for the Almighty. As the boat left the 
wharf, there was the usual “good bye” and as 
we sailed down Casco Bay we took our last look 
at Bailey’s. A softness in the clear air robbed 
the islands of their rocky crags. The sun sank 
lower and lower, the voice of nature was hushed, 
and as the dusk of evening crept up and closed 
in about us we found ourselves again in Port- 
land. 

When one thinks of Portland, it brings to 
mind the poetry by Longfellow: 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 
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Along The Shores to Somewhere Else 


The Inert Waters of the Canal 


HE morning sunlight of a per- 
fect day gleams about us as we 
leisurely paddle along the quiet 
stretches and around the bends 
of the serpentine course, each 
turn bringing new vistas of 
wooded shores to view, some 
sections changing to far reach- 

ing savanas of cut-over timber lands. 

Idle and languid with paddles inboard we drift 
past a humming saw-mill with its log-booms 
stretching along the shore, its stack of shingles 
silhouetted against a background of evergreens, 
while the sweet scented odor of burning cedar 
reaches us from a huge knoll of slowly burning 
saw-dust beyond the mill. 

Idleness is oft to be courted amid such se- 
cluded by-ways; but this inaction on our part is 
plain rank laziness, which latter state of being, 
is brought to our notice by the canoe drifting 
in among the grasses of the opposite shore, 
where we not only see, but hear in the shallow 
red cedar water: 

Shrimps and shrimp’ses by the dozen’s, 

Fathers, mothers, aunts and cousins, 
sporting amid the roots on the hard 
bottom. 

Now shrimp means bait and bait means fish, 
so we get busy with the shrimp, and out on the 
river again we get out our tackles and as the 
canoe drifts we cast oversides for perch, and 
catch chub. Well 
Now ox is beef and pig is pork, 

And sheep is oft lamb on the dish; 

But with a full creel, whether perch, chub or eel 

—Bi’ gosh darn! By gum! Fish is Fish. 

It is past the noon hour as we reach the lock 
of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, in its 
sequestered setting amid a sparsely wooded 
grove of hard woods and the picturesque 
domicile of the lock-keeper. We dodge it by the 
advice and direction of our friends at the bunga- 
low. Turning our bow to port, our paddles dip 
the tortuous thoroughfare through a marsh for 
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quite a mile where we find a boat-slide, used by 
the owners of small boats of the vicinity. Here 
we portage to the canal above, thereby saving a 
ridiculously high fee charged all style of shipping 
or small craft locking through. 

The canal is a quiet, seldom frequented bit of 
water, stretching straight away almost due east 
for eleven miles. Its sandy banks are confined 
by old piling and sheathing fast decaying, with 
no sign of recent repairs. Its one time tow-path 
on the north bank is choked with second growth 
timber and underbrush, through which an array 
of slender posts sustains a single telephone wire 
throughout its length. 

Paddling a mile to the first draw-bridge span- 
ning the canal and disembarking, we learn we 
have reached Great Gate. A granite shaft on 
the South shore denotes the fact and also that 
a battle was fought on the grounds during the 
Revolution. Across the dusty road, the cus- 
tomary genera! store and post office, minus 
paint, stands on its low piles above the mud of 
the road-side. The rural mail has just arrived 
and the postman is reading a newspaper to a 
group of natives whose teams cluster about the 
edge of the dingy porch. 

For the time being we are done with the news 





A Road to Somewhere Else. 


of the world of whatsoever kind and tarry only 
long enough for Montie to procure a bit of 
Tuxedo. 

About three quarters of a mile further on we 
glide beneath the dark heavy iron structure of a 
single track railroad draw on the other side of 
which in the sunlight we pause a moment to 
chat with an old negro mammy who is fishing 
from the bridge abutments. She is struck with 
amazement at the apparent exposure of our arms 
and shoulders, our upper structure being clothed 
in naught but swimming shirts. “Yu’uns ‘ill sure 
don’ tu’ ailing, if yu’ don’ gone ’kiver up,” is 
her parting advice as we paddle on our way. 
No breath of air stirs and the sun’s rays are 
as mellow as a June afternoon. 

In a small cove formed by the giving way of 
the canal timbers, we rest the paddles for a spell 
and refresh the inner man with luncheon from 
the chest. How quiet! How still! the tran- 
quility of nature for the time is impressive. No 
twig or dry leaf moves, no chirp or song of 
bird, no moving cloud in the sky. The inert 
waters of the canal a polished mirror, reflect 
the sky and the gaunt poles and bare limbs of 
the trees on either bank, edged by the russet 
and bronze leaf covered shores. The hush of 
Nature’s own cathedral is over all as we partake 
of her bounties. 

Three miles further on we reach Seven Mile 
Draw—a yellow flimsy structure, an unadorned, 
though useful span across the water-way. At 
the pump of the negro tender’s squalid quarters 
we replenish our water supply, but later discard 
its sulphurous offensiveness for the purer Cedar 
water of the canal. 

Disburdened of effort, our paddle strokes un- 
dulate the smooth surface of the canal, stretch- 
ing its narrow ribbon-like scope straight away 
before us for miles. But with the lengthening 
shadows of approaching evening, a breeze from 
the east sets all in motion, the naked boughs 
swaying along the sky line, fanning the water 
into a sparkling avenue of agitated wavelets, 
driving myriad of dead dry leaves in scattering 
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flights, strewing, frisking and scudding with the 
wind as they romp over the surface about us, 
and we find ourselves actually working, to make 
headway amidst it all. A brace of duck get up 
ahead of us, and then another and another, and 
like bolts from a catapult, sail over the distant 
tree tops into the darkening sky of the vast 
beyond. 

The setting sun, straight up the narrow con- 
fines of the canal is tinging the waters like 
molten gold as we pull out on the north bank 
and go into camp. With the fire going and the 
wood supply in for the night, Montie cleans the 
fish at the water’s edge. Steaming kettles are 
bubbling right merrily as I arrange the frying 
pan in a bed of coals and heat her up for future 
doings and dinner. 

In the lantern’s glow, the flame of the camp- 
fire and moon shedding her radiance over all, we 
partake of our open air repast. The wind hum- 
ming through the wild grape vines, arousing the 
dead leaves to a rustling accompaniment and the 
lapping waters along the banks all in harmony 
of crescendos and softest pianissimos, is an 
orchestral contribution, befitting such a banquet 
and we would be loath to change our seat at 
table with any husbandman, ruler, prince or king 
on God’s footstool. 

Later with the friendship fire sparkling 
cheerily, Montie in moving a short heavy girth 
log nearer the fire for a back-rest, discovers a 
colony of grub-worms within its former de- 
composed bed. He turns to his fishing tackle at 
once and shortly after, leisurely occupies him- 
self swinging glistening, struggling catfish out of 
the moon-lit waters to me at the fire, where I, 
with hands protected by buckskin gauntlets re- 
move them and rebait the hooks. Some are huge; 
others, but wee fellows; and for an hour this 
sport continues and no doubt could be kept up 
all night. 

We select the medium sizes only for our wants 
and return the balance to the canal. 

Delicious! Is the verdict at breakfast, as we 
partake of their toothsome flesh, fried to a dry 
flakiness, amid the sparkling dews of the breezy 
sunlit morn. 

Flannel shirts feel com’fy as we paddle off, a 
brisk breeze in our faces, sweet with the odors 
of Autumn. At North Landing, the last draw- 
bridge and terminus of the canal, we learn the 
day is Sunday. Really! How forgetful of such 
matters one can become when sojourning with 
Nature, though blessed with the sanctity of sab- 
batical impressiveness each day that we spend 
beneath God’s blue sky and amid His 
wooded cathedral spires and moss or 
leaf strewn aisles. 

North Landing River we find a 
gradually broadening water course, 
winding between its thickly wooded 
banks. A literal forest stream, with 
its shores garnished with all the 
rustic beauties of the season. For 
from two to three miles the wood- 
land vista continue, when gradually 
the forest shores recede to the back- 
ground, giving way to shores of low 
flats and finally, wild rice and reed 
grown marsh. 

A brisk southerly wind, direct in 
our faces compels more power to 
our blade work, with practically no 
lee shores ‘to take advantage of. 
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On the North Shore We Camp. 


We plug away for miles through the marshes 
with no wee bit of hospitable beach to greet our 
view. Surely an undesirable stretch of going to 
be caught in, toward the close of day when 
looking for a camp site; but it’s a long stream 
indeed, that has no jumping off spot. 

Reaching Pungo Ferry we learn there are ex- 
cellent beaches a mile beyond and at early after- 
noon go ashore on a hard, broad, sandy beach 
shelving a pine grove about a mile north of 
Bell Acre. 

In the lee of the pines the sun is scorching 
hot, and the welcome shade of the grove is re- 
freshing. During our preparations for dinner, 
visitors stroll into camp and we learn of a 
lumber camp near us back in the woods, which 
we look up and at the mill pump procure a 
supply of excellent cool water. Being Sunday, 
the mill is idle, and lazily we pass the afternoon 
in company with the idle toilers, who are very 
much interested in our canoe, the first canvas 
affair they had ever seen and they term it, “A 
good little trick.” Away to the southwest, in 
the distance, they point out to us a ridge of 
deeply wooded hills, which they call the Tulis 
Tract, and contend among themselves that it is 
untouched, seldom visited and teems with bear, 
deer and smaller game. Longingly we gaze and 
hypothetically picture its solemn solitudes and 
secluded glades. 

The sun is setting, as we pack the canoe and 
paddle off, to the regret and wonder of our new 
found friends of the lumber camp. The wind is 
dying to zephyers with the declining day, the 
moon, the alluring charm of evening is decoying 
us to the beyond and Somewhere Else. 





Canoe Dunnage Stowed for the Night. 
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Silently we glide around the reverse bend of 
the river to the broad expanse of the stream, 
where with the last ray of sunlight, sinking be- 
neath the horizon, the beacon lights open their 
eyes to beam upon us through the thickening 
twilight. Later, the moon gleams o’er all and 
we float on a silver sea, margined by shadowy, 
opaque shores. 

North Landing River here broadens to miles 
in width; but we hug the shallows of the eastern 
shore and pass along, keeping the bank well in 
view and on going ashore to investigate a strip 
of sandy beach, our outfit is charged by an angry 
bull. We back off in a hurry and leave Mr. 
Durham to his respected regime. 

The progress of our voyage is uninterrupted 
until a black hump, with long dark shadow 
puzzles our eyesight considerably out in our 
immediate front; but on nearer approach we out- 
line a long, low pier with a shed at its outer ex- 
tremity. On climbing out upon the shore end, 
we are confronted by a train of electric cars, 
dusky and silent on their steel ribbons, that 
stretch away into the inky blackness of the 
forest. 

Accosted by some of the inhabitants, who 
stroll down the track on hearing our voices, we 
learn that we have reached Munden. Oh, well, 
something else is Somewhere Else, and we are 
soon off again on our quest; but not before our 
accosters have predicted all manner of dire 
calamities for our dainty little craft and its crew 
in the magnitude of the ever broadening waters 
beyond. We were unable to give them our des- 
tination exactly, as we did not know it our- 
selves and were not in any hurry to reach it. As 
their forms are swallowed up in the shadows of 
the pier astern, their voices reach us clear and 
distinct, estimating the foolhardiness of our ven- 
ture and closing with the final verdict: “A pair 
of fools lacking sense enough to come in out of 
the dark.” 

They had informed us that we could find good 
camping grounds on a strip of beach a little 
further on, which we could locate by an old 
cornfield that was close to the water. The opposite 
shore was distant and but faintly perceptible; 
the eastern shore which we held close aboard 
was densely wooded through tracts, inter- 
spersed with open rolling farm lands. We not 
only ran across one corn field bordering a strip 
of sandy beach close to the water, but at least 
twenty. 

Somewhere along this stretch of water, as we 
leisurely paddle on through the night, we pass 
from out of the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia into that of North Carolina. 
It is nearing midnight ere we decide 
to hunt up a place to spend the bal- 
ance of the night. The sky has be- 
come overcast with blotches of thin 
clouds diffused in intermingling dark 
and silvery intersections edged by 
long curving streaks of vapor, whose 
reflections tinge the waters about us 
in an undulating mass of burnished 
steel. The wind, in fitful puffs, is 
straggling in from the east and we 
are reminded of the sailor’s adage 
in doggered: 

“Mackerel sky and mare’s tails, 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 

We finally turn in on a narrow 

strip of yielding sand beneath the lee 
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of an imposing precipice of clay, and with the 
heads of our sleeping bags under the protection of 
the overturned canoe, pass a very comfortable 
night. 

The prophetic correctness of the adage is 
confirmed at dawn, the morning is lowering and 
gray. A brisk breeze from out the east is driv- 
ing low scudding, murkey clouds to leeward, 
goading the broad waters off shore into angry 
columns of sweeping white capped surges. 

During breakfast a few drops of rain fall 
about us, and as we pack the canoe, we make all 
as snug as possible for wet and sloppy voyaging 
and with an early start hug the lee of the shore 
until we open up the cove beyond Morse’s Point, 
where we encounter the weather direct in our 
faces, with about two miles of open water to 
cross, before we can gain the thoroughfare be- 
tween Mackey Island and Great Marsh. The 
rain still holds off its threatening heavy down- 
pour and our crossing of the open cove sure 
proves some paddle plug, through a nasty chop 
with the canoe dancing and taking water over 
the bow continually; and it is with well earned 
relief that we enter the quiet waters of the 
Thoroughfare, winding its twisting length into 
the marsh. 

Montie’s first bang into a bunch of reed birds 
nets us five birds down, which we retrieve only 
after a diligent search amid the tall grass and 
wild rice of the marsh, after which our charges 
are directed into the flocks as they sail over the 
opening, gathering our kill from the water. Reed 
birds! Never had we seen them in such multi- 
tudes, getting up in clouds with the untimidness 
of the unhunted, swaying in clusters on the 
wild rice like unto bees in swarm. The natives, 
we learned later, term them rice-birds and never 
molest them, giving all their attention to the 
larger feathered game of the region. 

Far too soon, is our bag all that two legiti- 
mate sportsmen can employ on an outland cruise 
and our shooting is curtailed to single cracks 
at the rail, which we flush from time to time 
as we proceed. 

The Thoroughfare continues to narrow as we 
paddie on into the marsh, winding and curving 
between the tall growth of reeds, grass and 
wild rice, so high that by standing up in the 
canoe we are unable to see over or beyond them. 

We pass a number of cunningly wrought shoot- 
ing blinds, arranged to conceal the hunters of 
the web-footed winged creatures of the region, 
but find all vacant and meet on one; the one loath- 
some inhabitant of the place being the snakes, 
wriggling in the water amid the reeds and 
grasses. Ugly, short, thick serpents, who, as 
we near the marsh edges in rounding the bends, 
raise their hideous heads with jaws agape, as 
they hiss their repulsive defiance. God forbid 
that we should wantonly take the life of any of 
His creatures regardless; but these defiant rep- 
tiles, creening their threatening jaws above the 
low wales of the canoe, could not be passed 
unnoticed and we are obliged to blow the heads 
off of a number with our hard hitting, little 
shooting iron and break the necks of numerous 
others by blows with the paddles. 

Narrower and narrower the water passage be- 
comes and at one point we are obliged to remove 
a couple of planks, forming a low foot bridge to 
enable us to proceed, and shortly beyond we have 
our choice of different extremely narrow passage- 
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ways. Our one little map that we have-of the 
region, clearly shows an open waterway all the 
way through behind Mackey Island, so we push 
on, making headway by hauling on the tall, tough 
growths over sides, until finally the water, like 
the trail of a snipe, leaves the earth and goes 
up into the air. 

Like unto many other travelers in unfamiliar 
regions we find we have entered a cul-du-sac. 
Making our way afoot over the hummocks of the 
bog and swamp for a short distance further, we 
plainly see by the thin line of towering reeds 
where the thoroughfare once trended; but alas— 
“She were now closed to navigation.” A mile 
and a half over the sedges, extending in from the 
Sound was the other extremity of this dumb fool 
thing of a waterway. 

Retreat is the order, so back we go and to 
add to our vexation and discomfort a heavy 
shower pours its steeping substance upon us. 
Reaching the open cove again we rig up the mast 
and haul up the sail and away we go with the 
wind free, the canoe pitching down the wind and 
the following seas merrily racing after. The rain 
letting up somewhat, a thin sprinkle continues to 
fall and drives down with the wind and beats 
upon us resistlessly. Rounding the point at the 
mouth of the cove we trim in our sheet a bit 
and head down along the western shore of Mackey 
Island with the wind abeam to the next point of 
the island and on trimming in our sail, find our 
sailing is over for the time, as the wind is dead 
ahead; and tacking off shore, over the edge of 
the flats, courses that would carry us out on the 
turmoil of the deeper waters, was not to be en- 
tertained a second. We unship the mast and 
ply the paddles and later go ashore at a farm 
where we lay in a supply of fresh water from 
the old fashioned pole-well. ‘We find no one at 
home, though the unvaried ticking of a clock 
greets us through the window of the living-room 
with the hands pointed to half past eleven. 

The going to Halfway point is sure some work, 
the moderate gale direct over the bow and the 
rain, spray and flying scud is in our faces until 
we reach the lee of the projecting headland where 
we finally beach the canoe and go ashore to have 
a look at the other side, as the waters just at 
the point are deep and the seas certainly agita- 
ted and ireful. 

Crossing the point afoot, we find the shallow 
spume-flicked waters of Bellows Bay, stretching 
its dreary aspect to the expanse of Great Marsh, 
beyond which, faintly discernible through the 
mist, the wooded promontory of Knotts Island 
looms dimly through the wind-driven rain, while 
to the South and East, Currituck Sound spreads 
its storm lashed expanse of irritated waters into 
the hazy space for miles. 

The prospects of voyaging in our little craft 
to the distant promontory is foreboding, the irate 
waters just off the point menacing, and our pres- 
ent landing swampy and impossible to locate upon. 

“Well! What yu’ goin’ to do about it?” 

* * * It’s but the grip to the blade, the blade 
to the stroke and the stroke to the flood; * * * 
A last cup to a steady hand and a true eye, lads, 
so let two cups be a voyager’s portion.” 

Our portion is a good tub full, which we take 
in the midst of it off the point, around which 
we encounter a more moderate sea with the gale 
on our starboard bow. Out in the Sound the 
heavy white capped billows are combing and 


breaking along the outer edge of the shoaling 
flats over which we paddle in from six inches to 
two feet of water, through a seething mass of 
agitated foam and spume. 

With the gale on our bow, the canoe seems 
possessed of a devil and with the utmost stubborn- 
ness endeavors to drift broadside on the shore, 
and gratefully we reach the eastern shores of the 
bay and in the shelter of the low bank of marsh, 
rest the paddles. A light rain is still thrashing 
over the exposed width of marsh land, where a 
collection of sad-eyed, raw-boned, hide-bound 
steers are striving for existence on a pasture of 
sparcely strewn grasses. Woefully they gaze on 
our intrusion as we rest and pitifully contemplate 
their cheerless range. 

Hunger is gnawing at our vitals as we labori- 
ously continue, until near the mouth of Indian 
Creek, an isolated dead pine at the extreme end of 
a low point attracts our paddling, and on landing 
we find a hard level clay floor that is inviting and 
spells “Eats.” 

The tent, we peg down with the upper edge 
supported by the three paddles and guyed out 
shelter fashion, which style of erecting our head 
cover gives us considerably more room, the snug 
lee of which protects us amply from the wind 
and rain, and behind the same, dinner prepara- 
tions proceed odorously. 

Reed-birds—Um! Never pluck reedies. Take 
their jackets off. With the little axe I chop off 
the heads, legs and wings of a big bunch of 
’em, and insert a small, sharp blade into their 
counters and rip the skin through clear to the 
end of their severed necks. With thumb and fore- 
fingers grasp them by the back, squeeze them and 
their little naked bodies pop out of their raiment. 
Draw it back and sever at the stern. Open them 
up the back, insert my thumb and they are drawn. 
I rinse each a bit and toss them into a pot of 
cold, salted water and hang the pot over the fire. 
When they come to a boil, I hang the pot near 
the edge of the fire to simmer, removing, from 
time to time, the scum that comes to the surface 
until it ceases to rise, then I pour off all the 
water and hang the pot high to allow them to 
steam dry. 

The backer is at hand, so the bottom of the 
pan I cover with thin slices of salt-pork, upon 
which I arrange a snugly fitting layer of the 
parboiled birds, breasts up, another layer of pork 
slices follows, graced by still another story of 
the avian morsels and deck the whole with nar- 
row ribbons of salt pork and slices of onion and 
put the pan into the oven and place the whole be- 
fore the glowing fire. 

What care we for storm! On our dreary ex- 
posed location, beneath the defense of our shelter- 
ing baloon silk, we dine as no urban efficiency and 
supervision is capable of competing with. To eat 
a reed bird you take him in your fingers, your 
lower teeth on one side of his breast, your upper 
on the other side--bite, and the most delicious 
morsel of ——!!—!—!—!!!—is fascinating your 
palate. Disregard what remains in your hand 
and take up another—‘Help yourself, lad—for 
there is a plenty of ’em.” 

The wind flaps our shelter cloth, the rain beats 
its tattoo on our roof and the driven waters of 
the Sound knock at our portals; with mealy 
potatoes, juicy gravy, spongy biscuit, golden 
butter, fragrant coffee and finally steaming bowls 

(Continued on page 128.) 
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Breaking the World’s Casting Record 


By Dr. Carleton Simon. 


T was at Midland Beach Pier, 
Staten Island, a trifle over 
seven years ago that I first used 
a rod and reel. I still remem- 
ber with what consummate con- 
fidence my first cast was made 

} and the feeling of chagrin that 
MWEVEVIWENS| §=swept over with me when my 
lead went over a telegraph line some thirty feet 
over my head, my fishing line entangled in a 
knot around my reel. With the laughter of the 
spectators ringing in my ears at my ludicrous 
attempt, I made a resolution to become proficient 
in the art of casting and master the persistent 
habit the line had, of backlashing. 

Standing near me, was Mr. Dan Kirschbaum 
whose casting ability I thought then, as now, 
nothing short of artistic. He took me in hand, 
explaining the necessity of thumbing the reel and 
of winding the line upon the spool evenly, ad- 
monishing me not to use force but to endeavor to 
cultivate skill. It is remarkable how ready a 
fisherman is to teach a beginner the use of rod 
and reel and it is an evidence of the unselfish- 
ness that the art of fishing engenders. 

That fall my improvement was noticeable. 

I was using a heavy rod and reel more suited 
for deep-sea fishing, so I decided that the fol- 
lowing summer would see me better equipped. 

From “Gus” Dirkes, a reliable tackle dealer, I 
bought my first surf casting rod, a six foot tip 
and a butt or handle of 29 inches. This rod I 
still possess and highly treasure. 

John Dutil—long may his tribe increase— 
selected my first free spool surf reel, a “Julius 
Vom Hofe.” Incidently I wish to say that Mr. 
Dutil who has fished the surf nearly forty years 
taught me many things, not only in the manner 
of casting but as well in the art of fishing, all 
of which has been of great value to me. 

Thus ready with a new rod and reel, I im- 
patiently awaited the coming of spring, when I 
applied myself, week ends, to surf fishing in 
which sport I found great recreation. In these 
trips I made the acquaintance of Mr. David A. 
Kelley, who was a veritable encyclopedea upon 
fishing tackle and as well an advocate of surf 
fishing, and whose encouragement stimulated me 
to improve myself. His confidence in my prog- 
ress has even been unshaken. He would insist 
upon measuring my longest cast and when, one 
warm sultry day I had gone 256 feet, earnestly 
advised me to enter the tournament of the As- 
bury Park Fishing Club, which was to be held 
that Summer. 

I did so. In that first of contests I felt strange 
and unseasoned, attaining third prize, a silver 
copper loving cup. This I brought to Mr. Dutil, 
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telling him to retain it until I would redeem it 
some future day with a First Prize Cup and I 
mention this incident solely for the purpose of 
bearing witness to my determination to get to 
the top. 

At that time I had cultivated the habit of let- 
ting my lead rest upon the ground behind me, 
starting the same forward with a sudden stiff- 
ening of the arm and body, calculated to bring 
into action the strong back muscles. I am con- 
vinced that the use of this method of casting gave 
me an experience with the thumbing of the reel 
that later, when I changed my cast, proved of 
great value. 

It is also well to state here that with the ex- 
ception of the Anglers Club of New York, the 
various clubs hold their tournament upon the 
sand or on grass, the distance being measured 
from where the caster stands to where the lead 
drops, the choice of three or four ounce lead 
being optional with the contestant except in those 
events that specifically called for a stated weight. 
This lead is oblong or pear shaped and is supplied 
by the various clubs, no other lead being allowed. 
The use of 2% ounce lead has never been in 
favor with surf casters, for it is foreign to the 
weight used in fishing the surf, as is also true of 
the use of a silk line and which is barred from 
tournaments. 

The rod must measure within nine feet when 
assembled and no mechanical thumbing device is 
permissible. A sponge and a pail of water are 
usually provided, by which means the line may 
be wet, for a great deal of heat is generated as 
the line is checked with the thumb. A thumb 
protection may be used if desired, such as a 
thumb stall or strips of adhesive plaster. 

My method of casting at that time was with a 
wet line, which was that in popular vogue, and 
still is, with many who have not learned the ad- 
vantage of a dry line. 

The following year I again competed at Asbury 
Park, casting off my lead continually which de- 
cided me that I was using a too great initial 
force and that a different method of casting was 
necessary- Gradually I changed my “style” until 
I attained the proficiency sought. This “swing” 
is one that I still use and is being further 
evolved by me. It consists of passing the rod in 
front, with a few inches of hanging line, that as 
the rod is passed back, in a semi-circle, runs out 
to about five feet, when it is suddenly snapped 
forward in an overhead and shoulder direction, 
not unlike the method employed by hammer 
throwers. 

It was at about this time that I found that 
Mr. Ernest Holzmann made an especially fine 
running reel, whose casting qualities was its 


chief recommendation. The fact that he was the 
greatest caster that I had ever met and should 
be experienced in knowing just what I desired, 
also decided me to buy his reel. I made an im- 
mediate improvement, going in practice 285 feet. 
The record was then held by Mr. W. Day at 284 
feet, a very fine performance, as Mr. Day used 
an ordinary reel and rather poor rod. This dis- 
tance was, however, replaced by Mr. W. E. Rice, 
who cast 305 feet, which was done with a silk 
line, if my memory serves me right. 


In 1910 I was ill with inflammatory rheumatism 
and could not participate. It was at this time 
that Mr. W. J. Moran startled the casting world 
by “hoisting” the record to 314 feet 10 inches, a 
really remarkable performance, when the diminu- 
tive size of Mr. Moran is taken into considera- 
tion. This record stood for four years and was 
the goal to which all casters tried to reach. In 
fact there was a deep rooted belief that it could 
never be excelled. 

In I9g1I a trip to Europe occupied most of my 
Summer and I attended no tournament. In 1912 
I won the 2% ounce event of the Anglers Club 
of New York, held that year in Central Park 
Lake, my average of five casts being, I belleve 
243 feet, the measurement being taken where the 
lead struck the water, an uncertain method. 


During 1913 I entered a number of tournaments, 
the earliest being held at Long Beach, where my 
son, Carleton, Jr., a lad of sixteen years, en- 
grossed my entire attention. Although a constant 
fishing companion, he had never entered a tourna- 
ment, yet won the 2% ounce event by a record 
cast of 284 feet. He also won the three ounce 
event by casting 208 feet, quite a victory against 
a field of seasoned veterans. I won second place 
twice that day. I was below form and in the 
words of my friend “Bob” Corson “did not 
have the wallop.” 

During July, 1913, I attended the Belmar Fish- 
ing Club Tournament, in which I used a sponge 
provided, in the pail of water for the wetting of 
lines. This was contaminated with a tar-like sub- 
stance which smeared my hands and line with a 
sticky ooze, depriving me of my chances of com- 
peting. 

This incident was the turning point in my cast- 
ing career. Disgusted and discouraged at my 
many failures, knowing that my procedure of 
casting should attain me better results, I at last 
realized the years that I had wasted with my 
peculiar “swing” upon half wet and tacky line, 
and which could not be otherwise with poor 
facility of wetting, and resolved in future to use 
either a line thoroughly wet or absolutely dry, 
protecting my thumb with a woolen stall or 
strips of adhesive plaster. 

One week later I cast for the first time in my 
life with a dry line in the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club tournament, coming second in two events, 
my average of ten casts in both being some 279 
feet, a distinct encouragement. 

About a month later while fishing with John 
Dutil in one of his “secret” haunts upon Long 
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Island and while waiting for the tide to turn, I 
made a cast of 331 feet, indifferently measured, 
with a dry line of 18 threads. This showed me 
that I was upon the right track and also the 
possibilities of a light line with my method of 
casting. 

In my dilemma I conferred with Willis M. 
Finch, an expert upon fishing tackle in general 
and casting in particular, and he drew up the 
specifications of a fishing and casting rod, suit- 
able to my height, which is six feet. 

John Landman constructed every inch of its 
slender and strong lines with “malice afor- 
thought,” the rod when assembled being 8 feet 
10 inches, only two inches longer than the one 
previously used by me. It is a No. 2 split 
bamboo of eight laminations and although 
used by me all summer, to the exclusion of any 
other rod, is as straight as the proverbial fiddle 
string. It went forth with John Landman’s good 
wishes, and that indeed should be incentive to 
any sportsman. 

At the further suggestion of Mr. Finch I got 
in touch with Mr. A. J. Crandall of the Ashaway 
Line and Twine Manufacturing Company, who 
told me to go the “limit” and that he would 
assist me in turning out the best line he was 
capable of producing. 

All last spring I experimented with all kinds of 
lines, some with the fuzz burnt off and others 
with a high polish produced by their being pass- 
ed over hot rollers and after a long series of 
results based upon trial casts in the open field, 
came to the conclusion that the undressed 15 
thread 100 lee line, and called the Surfman Line, 
was the apotheosis of perfection. This line has 
always proven uniform and dependable. Last 
spring lines were “burnt” up by me. 

Gradually I worked up my average until the 
high marks were reached, for I felt that with a 
general high average I could afford to let out 
for a special long cast, when I had proper con- 
trol of the reel. In April 1914 I made 341, 342 
and 343 in three consecutive casts. Later I made 
330 feet average of ten casts. Every other day 
I would practice for two hours at Grant City, S. 
I., my good friend Benj. M. Kurtz coaching me 
and watching that each cast be identical in its 
delivery, with the others. In these practices Mr. 
Kurtz naively remarked that I lost enough lead 
in that field to supply a regiment with bullets; 
in which I must humbly acquiesce. 

The spring ripened into early summer and 
upon June 20, 1914, the Midland Beach Fishing 
Club held their spring tournament. The day 
starting with sunshine and ended in a cold drizz- 
ling rain. My son in the Club event succeeded 
in casting 319 feet, at last breaking the record of 
Mr. Moran which had stood four years against 
many onslaughts. In the next, the open event, 
though sorry, I felt compelled to deprive him of 
this honor by casting 322 feet 6 inches. Both 
casts were really a feat considering that cold 
nasty day. 

In July 1914 the Belmar Club held their tourna- 
ment. I found that I had, in the vernacular, 
become stale or overtrained, hardly being able to 
negotiate 300 feet. To aid to my troubles the 


place of contest was in a low sandy hollow, a 
hot inferno, the ground being covered with worms 
and my line in casting falling into a small lake 
immediately adjoining the field, the line being 
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A Day’s Fishing in France. 


wet in spots. The best I did was 284 feet, average 
of five casts, winning from my nearest competi- 
tor by the small margin of one inch. I was sorry 
to deprive this gentleman of the prize, upon see- 
ing the look of disgust on his face that such un- 
heard of fraction of space should relegate him to 
second place. 

A week later, or it may have been two, the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club held their tournament 
and having become a member of this club par- 
ticipated in all events. At this affair, John C. 
Clayton made a cast of 348 feet, thus replacing 
my record made several weeks previously. Mr. 
Clayton is a well liked, unassuming sportsman, 
a very experienced caster, being very steady and 
a fine judge of distance. He has the faculty of 
smashing his line as I have of snapping my lead, 
both the result of too much initial force at the 
moment of delivery. My best cast was 337 feet, 
winning, however, the average event and the 
accuracy event, and by reason of snapping lead 
coming second and third in two other events, and 
also winning the Grand Prize Cup which went to 
the cne that made the greatest average in all 
events of the day. 

I felt that though Mr. Clayton had hung up 
the record pretty high, that I could tip it a trifle 
higher, never having essayed in tournament what 
I did in practice, my “pitching” arm just begin- 
ning to come back in “form.” 

‘With undismayed confidence, a week later, I 
went to the first tournament of the Ocean City 
Fishing Club, where I met a class of gentlemen 
whose welcome and courtesies well repaid me for 
the distance traveled and which greeting will 
always be a pleasant memory. 

The course was laid out upon the sand, a very 
good idea, for it prevented the lead from jump- 
ing ahead, and thus made the casting accurate; 
but it was some ten feet up grade. Were it not 








for this fact the 348 foot mark would have been 
reached. As it was I made five casts during the 
day of over 340 feet, the longest being 344 feet 
8 inches. Three records were established by me, 
318 feet in a lane of thirty feet, 306 feet 10 
inches as an average of five casts in a V shape 
lane and a record in the open field of average 
of five casts of 327 feet 5 inches. 

On September 20, 1914 at the fall tournament 
of the Midland Beach Fishing Club I again tried 
for the long distance record and in the club event 
succeeded in doing so, going 348 feet 8 inches, 
replacing this record in the open event by casting 
349 feet 144 inches, also improving my record of 
five casts made at Ocean City by going 331 feet 
I I-5 inches. 

This completed my work for the year. During 
1914 I have cast in competition twenty-six times 
above the old mark of 314 feet 10 inches, cast 
fourteen times over 325 feet and eight times 
above 340 feet. 

Many of my friends have asked me what in 
my opinion is the limit and in reply I would say 
that 375 feet will be reached within the next few 
years, if the various tournament committees will 
allow contestants to re-enforce their linen line at 
the lead end, the same as they did three 
years ago. Distances that have been reached 
under favorable conditions, convince me _ that 
this will be attained. Casting is just coming to 
the fore-ground and every club has its array of 
experts and it is from one of these gentlemen 
that I expect my record to be beaten. Promi- 
nent among these are John C. Clayton, W. E. 
Sylvester, J. J. Yates, W. Day, J. W. Moran, W. 
M. McCutcheon, Robert Corson, George Smith- 
erman, Frank H. Stewart, Churchill Hungerford, 
C. T. Maginnis, Sidney Rice, and Fred Fech. 

I have been requested at various times to state 
what particular things make most for successful 
casting, and I wish to say that a study of the 
curve of the lead in the air—the line of trajec- 
tory—the initial pressure and the velocity must 
all be studied, not only upon paper but must be 
assiduously and indefatigably practised with the 
mastering of the thumbing of the spool, so that 
no lost motion interferes with the cast. A high 
degree of average should be desired for this 
teaches control and permits of a special long 
cast. Casting for distance requires no special 
mental qualification or physical ability. It is the 
“sticking” quality that helps most, a persistent 
endeavor that plucks victory out of defeat in the 
keen analysis of one’s faults. Aptitude is a 
quality which develops in time. 

There is no other sport that I know of where 
the greatest deliberation and planning will prove 
so futile—by the snapping of line, by the turn 
of the wind, by atmospheric conditions and by 
some unforeseen accident to tackle. In contests 
the spoils do not always go to the strong. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the practice 
of the art of casting is a healthy recreation and 
that it has attracted to it a class of clean sports- 
men who are willing to help each other with kind 
thoughts and good tackle and furthermore, that 
every contest is viewed not by the narrow spirit 
of rivalry, but the broad gauge of comradeship. 


This is one of a series of interesting articles 
for fishermen which will appear in Forest and 
Stream. Switch Reel writes of “Fishing In The 
Jersey Surf.” A where to and how to article of 
interest to all anglers. 

















MOUNTAIN CITY LODGE, HUNTERS’ AND 
ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION SUGGEST 
STREAM TROPHY. 

By Thomas L. Sullivan. 

It was great good luck that persuaded the larg- 
est Muscallonge caught at Pine Cone Camp last 
summer to strike at my spoon. My luck still 
held when a few days ago I received the beau- 
tiful cup presented by Forest and Stream to me 
because of landing such a fish. ‘In telling about 
it the delight cannot be put into words. The 
thrill that comes to the fisherman must be ex- 
perienced and cannot be described. 


For many years it has been my good fortune 
to be able to spend several weeks each season 
among the pine woods and lakes of Northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Of late years I have 
gone to Pine Cone Camp, Minnesota. 


When you are finally seated in the Great 
Northern train in the depot at St. Paul, the re- 
alization comes to you that you are approaching 
the place of rest and quiet and peace. True 
enough you will stay on that train until it has 
traveled two hundred miles further, but there 
are no more changes. Your responsibilities are 
over and the air has begun to charge itself with 
qualities that soon ‘will make you eat like a hired 
man and sleep like a dead one. If you have 
fished for muscallonge in other states you will 
be most interested in the decided air of pros- 
perity that covers the farms and towns as you 
see them from the car window. For two hund- 
red miles directly north from St. Paul you pass 
through a farming country that you will say 
compares favorably with the farms of my own 
State of Indiana. This is not true of any other 
“Muskey” locality I have ever seen. The big 
fish and crops go together in Minnesota. Else- 
where you cannot have both. 

Dorset is a small place, but you have great 
regard for Dorset because there you leave the 
train and get into the wagon for a drive of two 
miles to Pine Cone Camp. 

Pine Cone Camp is owned by three brothers, 
Clark, Lenord and Charley Thomas. One of 
these brothers will meet you at Dorset. They 
will all meet you at the camp. Anybody will 
feel at home in ten minutes. The whole place 
impresses you with the notion that it is run for 
your special benefit, and if you personally have 
a good time then the Thomas’s have done what 
they are there for. 

- The camp is situated on a chain of lakes 
called “Sand Chain.” About one mile on each 
side of this chain is another chain, making three 
chains in all, about one mile apart and lying 
almost parallel with each other. The peculiar 
thing about it is that the “Sand Chain,” which 
is the center chain, affords fine muscallonge fish- 
ing, the best I have ever seen, while no muskies 
whatever are found in either of the other two 
chains. In the other two chains you will find 
walleyed pike, pickerel and Great Northern pike 
in great abundance, while in the center chain 
there are none of these fish at all. The only 
game fish that flourishes in all the chains is the 
bass. The guides of Pine Cone are men who un- 
derstand their business. My guide last summer 
prefers to be called Willie rather than a more 
high sounding title, and I can testify to his skill 
and efficiency both on the water and in the camp. 

The morning of the day the big fish was 

caught, we were fishing in one of the sand lakes 
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about five miles from the camp. I was casting 
about the lily pads for muscallonge or bass. The 
rod was a split bamboo four feet long and 
weighing less than five ounces. Of course most 
of your readers will say it is too short. How- 
ever, I like it. It was made for me by the 
Montague City Rod Company of Montague, 
Massachusetts. I have used it for two sea- 
sons and am entirely satisfied with it. The line 
used is called “Duplex line,” 24 Ibs. test made 
by Chas. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis. The fea- 
ture of the line is that it actually has a braided 
core. The reel a No. 3 Meek. The artificial 
lure used is new in this part of the country, 
though doubtless many of your readers know of 
it. A No. 5 spoon with a slot in the center, the 
single hook is pushed through the slot from the 
convex side, so that two-thirds or more of the 
hook shows on the concave side. When a fish 
is struck the hook comes out of the slot, thus 
getting the spoon out of the fish’s mouth, lessen- 
ing any leverage in the fish’s favor. The hook 
being in the spoon is exactly where the fish hits 
it, and last, but not least, the spoon is practi- 
cally weedless. 

It is also claimed for the lure that when the 
hook comes out of the slot it fastens the fish 
more firmly. This seems to be so provided the 
fisherman has struck the fish so that the hook 
will only come out of the slot and not out of 
the fish’s mouth also. 

With such tackle I was casting toward the 
shore and came to a bed of lily pads some 
twenty feet wide; between the lily pads and the 
shore was a narrow strip of clear water. A cast 
was made over the lily pads into the clear water, 
when like a bolt from ‘a clear sky, with a rush 
and a swirl that can only be imagined, a 27% 
pound muskie had hit my spoon. Of course no 
force could be used beyond simply trying to fas- 
ten the fish. The immediate problem was to get 
the fish through the lily pads into deep water. 
This the fish himself solved. Fortunately the 
fish was in a narrow and shallow strip of water 
and not liking such conditions he started with 
a rush for the lily pads, tore through them in 
the direction of the boat—at no time could there 
have been more than forty feet of line in use. 
When the fish got through the lily pads he hesi- 
tated and stopped, and it was by no means dif- 
ficult, though unusual, to persuade him gently 
near the guide who promptly and skillfully 
put a bullet through his head. Such was 
the catching of the big fish. Mostly good 
luck, but an experience not to be forgotten, 
and an experience worth a journey of 
many miies to have enjoyed. 
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The Accompanying Cut Shows Mrs. C. H. 
Dixon and Seven Small Mouth Black 
Bass, Taken at Lake View Resort, 
Bellaire, Mich. Mrs. Dixon Won 
FOREST AND STREAM Trophy With 
the 4 Pound Bass in Middle of String. 
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MOUNTAIN CITY LODGE, HUNTERS’ AND 
ANGLERS ASSOCIATION SUGGEST 
CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME LAWS. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Mountain City Lodge, Hunters’ and Anglers’ 
Association, held recently in Altoona, Pa., the 
following officers were elected: 

Samuel C. Bowen was re-elected president. it 
being his fourth term. First vice-president, 
William Huber; second vice-president, George 
Fasic; secretary, H. L. Smith; directors, Fred 
Strohmeyer, S. H. Glenn and J. H. Hill. 

Want Laws Changed. 

The committees appointed to suggest changes 
in the fish laws reported that they favored limit- 
ing the number of fish caught, but not the size, 
claiming that many fish were lost each year be- 
cause they are pulled from the water and then 
thrown back on account of being undersized. 

They suggested that the laws be changed to 
permit twenty trout of any size to be caught in 
one day. The other changes suggested, follow: 
Wall-eyed pike and salmon, twenty-five in one 
day, any size; white, red and calico bass and 
yellow perch, twenty-five in one day, any size; 
black ‘bass, twenty in one day, any size. 

The committee on game reported as favoring 
a law permitting a hunter to kill one buck and 
one doe deer in a season, and six rabbits in one 
day instead of ten, while a law to permit wild 
turkeys to be shot next year was also favored. 


Seek Later Seasons. 

It was recommended that all game seasons 
start on Nov. 15 and continue until Dec. 16, as 
during this season the leaves are off the trees and 
there is less danger of men being shot in the 
woods. A law placing a bounty on skunk and 
red fox was also recommended. 

The reports of these committees were all 
adopted by the organization and the legislative 
representative of Blair county will be asked to 
support measures containing the above changes. 

J. E. Pfeister, one of the leading members of 
the Harrisburg camp of sportsmen, was present 
at the meeting, and gave an address, in which 
he declared that the changes in the game and 
fish laws suggested by the Altoona sportsmen 
were about the same changes as the Harrisburg 
men favored. 


















THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW. 


HAT degree of activity may we expect 
from the Federal authorities in the way 
of enforcement of the migratory bird 

law from now on? The closed season is at 
hand and spring shooting time is near. The most 
ridiculous phase of the situation is that many 
people—and particularly those who wish to break 
the law—regard the migratory bird law as un- 
constitutional, because some ambitious village 
Dogberry in Arkansas said so in turning loose a 
man who had shot a few birds out of season. 

Let us carry this analogy to a logical conclu- 
sion, even though some of our more learned 
readers of legal attainments and knowledge may 
scoff. Suppose that some citizen should suddenly 
decide that the Income tax did not apply in his 
case, or that, mayhap, he could not be compelled 
to put revenue stamps on his product, or in 
similar manner he might evade other require- 
ments of the Federal law. Suppose, to go into 
higher comparison, some railroad should suddenly 
make up its mind that it need not follow the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce act. 

If any of these suppositious cases became real, 
and some lower court should decide that the man 
or corporation was right, would the Federal 
Government at once suspend enforcement of these 
laws and render them inoperative until leaden- 
heeled Justice should have delivered her final fiat? 


Not exactly—not while your Uncle Samuel - 


possessed the strength in his good right arm, as 
represented by his prosecuting forces, to reach 
forth and grasp these offenders metaphorically, if 
not literally, by the scruff of the neck and lay 
them by the heels. 

Yet somebody has started the idea that because 
an Arkansas justice of the peace has overridden, 
by means of the mysterious reasoning processes 
of his own mind, the dictate of Congress and of 
the President—the dictate really of one hundred 
million people—then the migratory bird act must 
be suspended in operation and, ergo, everybody 
is to have a chance to slaughter ducks this com- 
ing spring, law or no law. 

If the Federal authorities do not mean to en- 
force the migratory law, it is because they do 
not wish to perform their duty, and officials who 
seek that avenue of escape are as much subject 
to other laws governing inefficiency or dereliction 
ef office as the humblest citizen who transgresses 
a local ordinance. We hope that the hundreds of 
thousands of sportsmen in this country who be- 
lieve in the migratory bird law and want it to 
be enforced, will see that a few red-tape depart- 
ment officials or servants are not allowed to 
shirk their work. 

The migratory bird law is the best piece of 
legislation which the real conservationists and 
sportsmen of this country have ever been able 
to obtain. If enforced it means the preservation 

: of wild bird life indefinitely in the future. As 


an illustration of its wide-reaching and beneficial | 


effects, we maintain that the migratory bird law 
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of itself is sufficient to drag the people of Cali- 
fornia partially out of the mess they have gotten 
themselves into through voting under misappre- 
hension the legalizing of the sale of game in that 
state. The man who exposes a wild duck for 
sale in California during conflicting seasons 
should be apprehended for the offense under the 
terms of the Federal act; the man who shoots the 
duck and the railroad which transports it should 
also feel the ‘heavy hand of the law. 

Do not let some Federal service official tell you 
that the migratory bird law is a dead letter. If 
he won’t act on evidence at hand, write his im- 
mediate superior about it; and if that official in 
turn does nothing, keep on writing even if you 
have to address the President of the United 
States directly. 


BUT— 

HILE the migratory law, being a law, must 
be enforced, this does not mean that those 
who are not in agreement with its pro- 

visions should be afforded no opportunity of ask- 
ing amendment. The way to secure amendment 
nevertheless is not hastened by violation. On the 
contrary the best way to repeal an objectionable 
law, quoting the words of General Grant, is to 
enforce it. The best way to amend a law also is 
to enforce it, and we trust that the sportsmen of 
the middle west, who are said to be more or less 
in revolt against the law, because it places them 
in the wrong zone and therefore deprives them 
of all shooting or at least any shooting when 
ducks are thickest, will think twice before hold- 
ing that the law is inoperative. Any real griev- 
ance they may ‘have can be legally adjusted and if 
injustice has been done them, the square-dealing 
people of the country will be on their side. Let 
the sportsmen of the middle west agitate the 
question of amendment in every possible manner ; 
that is perfectly proper, but as long as the law 
remains a law, it ought not be broken. That 
course will help nobody, and least of all the very 
men who are now working for a more reasonable 
interpretation. 


BRER BRYAN AND BRER RABBIT. 
UR distinguished Secretary of State has 
O brought himself within the possibility of 
the law by going rabbit hunting in Virginia 
on Christmas Day. It seems that one cannot 
hunt rabbits in Virginia while the ground is 
covered with snow, but Mr. Bryan, not being 
familiar with this fact, shouldered his more or 
less trusty or rusty gun on Christmas morning 
and went forth for a little recreation. Poor man, 
between war in Mexico and war elsewhere, not 
to mention the million other cares and worries of 
office, he no doubt needed a few whiffs of fresh 
air, and none would have begrudged him a bunny 
or two had be been fortunate enough to have 
encountered one. But Brer Rabbit “he lay low,” 
and the Secretary of State came home gamely 
enough, but gameless. 

Now, on more than one occasion we have had 
as visitors in the editorial offices of Forest and 
Stream gentlemen from Virginia, who have 
sworn to us solemnly and even profanely that 
the man is not living who can interpret the Vir- 
ginia game laws correctly. Some of these careful 
students have even expressed to us their candid 
opinion that the statutes were drawn by men 
whose knowledge of hunting was confined to the 





midnight chase of the illusory and yet deadly 
rabbit of Welsh extraction, with its side accom- 
paniments, and that the application of this 
knowledge must have been made immediately 
after, or the morning after, such experiences. Be 
that as it may we hope, even though it comes 
perilously near condoning the breaking of game 
laws, that Mr. Bryan may be allowed to go 
bunny hunting whenever he -feels like it, snow or 
no snow on the ground. A man as zealous as 
Brother Bryan has shown himself to be in guard- 
ing the Dove of Peace against being popped at by 
enemies, deserves the luxury of being allowed to 
do a little popping himself at other forms of 
game, occasionally. 


STARVATION OR THE SHOT GUN. 


ROM all parts of the country we hear com- 
F plaints from non-sportsmen and women 
decrying the killing of game birds by the 
shooter. In Massachusetts it is the pheasant that 
shooting is exterminating, in Pennsylvania the 
cry is for the ruffed goose. Apparently these lay- 
men and women do not stop to realize that lack 
of food, caused by cold weather and snow is kill- 
ing more game birds than are the gun users. We 
find only a few instances where these self-styled 
game protectors have gone into the woods and 
fields and fed the birds. This is something that 
man or woman could do with little expense and 
effort, yet it is not done. The pestiferous English 
sparrow will fly to the window sill for crumbs 
but the game bird must have the food taken it. 
It is easier to complain of the sportsmen as the 
game destroyer thus justifying a conscience that 
should be guilty for not helping preserve the bird 
supply than to get out and feed the starving 
feathered sufferer. Pennsylvania birds, particu- 
larly, need food, the winter has been unusually 
severe. 


DEATH OF MARY ORVIS MARBURY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The angling guild will be sorry to learn of 
the death of Mary Orvis Marbury, which oc- 
curred at Manchester, Vermont. She had not 
been in her usual good health for a few months 
previous to her passing away, which was finally 
caused by congestion of the lungs. It seems but 
a very short time since I sat up with her half 
the night revising an edition of the copy of her 
famous book, “Favorite Flies.” 

The fame and popularity of the “Orvis” arti- 
ficial flies was due to the skill and intelligence 
of Mrs. Marbury, who superintended every 
phase of their construction before they were 
packed for sale. She personally examined every 
fly, and permitted no one to apply the shellac 
to the head of the fly but herself, so that no 
particle of the shellac should touch the snell, 
which would otherwise be made water roof, 
and remain brittle, while the rest of the snell 
was soaked and pliable when fished. ‘While 
apparently a very small matter, none the less it 
was of vital importance. 

Her father, Charles F. Orvis, of the Forest 
and Stream “Old Guard,” is now in rather 
feeble health, being upward of eighty years of 
age, and will soon cross the dark river, to the 
regret of his many friends. The memory of 
Mrs. Marbury will long remain green in the 


; hearts of all good fly fishers. 


JAMES A. HENSHALL. 
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AN OLD FRIEND’S COMPLIMENT. 
Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reading your announcement in the December 
26 number, of the new idea of making our 
Forest and Stream a monthly and at $1 per 
year, was a very agreeable surprise to me and 
I wish to congratulate you on your good busi- 
ness foresight in so doing. 

As a reader of Forest and Stream since 1873 
I am delighted to know that my old tried and 
true friend Forest and Stream will soon be in 
the hands of so many thousands more of my 
shooting and fishing friends who will never miss 
a number if they can raise the one dollar, and 
I hope you attain the impossible—that is to get 
as readers everyone of the four and a half mil- 
lion sportsmen who took out a license in 1914 
in the United States. I recently left in a shop 
here fifteen years of Forest and Stream to 
be given to the farmers of our county for their 
winters’ reading. 

EDWARD H. KNISKERN. 


MARYLAND STATE GAME AND FISH PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 8, 1915. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am in receipt of my first copy of the 
“monthly,” and want to congratulate you on sense 
you display in this change. I am sure it will be 
a better and a bigger magazine in every way. I 
have often found that the four papers coming 
each month did not arrive always at the moment 
that I wanted or had time to read and enjoy. 
When a paper did come at the right moment 
there was not enough of it. Under the present 
arrangement it can be set aside until the proper 
time and thoroughly enjoyed. The current issue 
is certainly a good one. My father subscribed 
for and read Forest and Stream before I was 
born, which is just 38 years ago. 

TALBOTT DENMEAD. 


YOU ARE GOING TO HIT THE MARK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think you are going to hit the mark on the 
head when you put the old Forest and Stream in 
the monthly column. You know how to run a 
paper better than I do—but cut out the “I took 
my 12 guage Fox in hand and as the moon was 
slowly rising wended my way noiselessly into a 
neighboring coodcock cover—where I could hear 
the noble bird a boring’—in other words the 
balderash of individual wanderings in common- 
place stubble and duck marsh don’t interest the 
ordinary man worth a darn. Written by an ar- 
tist, Yes! but not a recital of John Smith and 
his brother-in-law Bill Williams. And then the 
kennel—“go to it” that department alone properly 
run will put the Forest and Stream first and 
sufficient. Start a series “Dogs I have shot over” 
get Bob Cornell to write of Sensation; William- 
son of Ladds Gladstone; Titus of Joe Cummings, 
Plain Sam, etc. Give the ladies a corner. I 
have a family feeling for the Forest and Stream. 
I remember it when Wild Bill and Dr. Carver 
shot mucilage bottles in the old mailing room at 
111 Fulton street, and I would like to see it go 
back to its palmy days. 


E. R. WILBUR. 
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What Subscribers Think of the New-Old Forest and Stream 


GLAD FOREST AND STREAM IS 
MONTHLY. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 7, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Enclosed please find P. O. order for $1.00 in 
payment of my Forest and Stream for I915- 
I have often wished that Forest and Stream 
was a monthly, and was glad to see in your issue 
of December 26th that it will become one. 


GEORGE E. HUGHES. 


12 BITES BETTER THAN FIFTY-TWO. 
Worthington, Ohio, Jan. 10, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

When your proposition to change the publica- 
tion of the best paper on earth from fifty-two 
bites a year to twelve, I was heart sick. When 
your beautiful January number came to hand, I 
was completely cured. It was a dandy! I can 
see now, what you have in mind. 

I wish to thank you for the January treat and 
to congratulate every-one from the galley boy 
to the president of the company. I do not see 
where any lover of the big and beautiful out- 
doors has any complaint now. 

An evening spent with that January number 
certainly files the chains that hold us to the 
eternal daily grind. 

Success to Forest and Stream in its 
clothes! 


new 


WILL C. PARSONS. 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWSTANDS. 

Swanton, Vermont, January 9, I9QI5- 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

No mistake has been made in dropping the 
weekly and changing Forest and Stream to 
monthly. 

I have often wondered why the change was 
not made. Now it is a magazine and can prob- 
ably be found at the newstands. 

When my stuff has appeared the local news 
dealer ordered through the American News 
Company, he told me, and re-ordered, selling 
around 75 copies. 

T. M. TOBIN. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S AUTHORITY. 
Capitola, Cal., Jan. 14, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream. 

I am just in receipt of the January, 1915, num- 
ber of Forest and Stream. 

I congratulate you on your splendid work, and 
assure you that Forest and Stream merits the 
reputation of being the sportsman’s authority 
in America. 

Reading Will. C. Parson’s article has caused 
me to become a reminiscent, and calls to my 
mind that I first began to read Forest and Stream 
about 1874. 

I was at the time about twelve years of age, 
and was the proud carrier of a “Moore and 
Harris,” double barrelled, muzzle loading shot 
gun, “Dixon” powder flask and shot pouch, wad 
cutter, tube wrench, and a well trained setter dog. 

On the banks of the San Giogrio, a beautiful 
trout stream in the county of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, was located a cabin. 

This cabin was the home of two hunters and 
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fishermen, Alex and Jim Butchart, Scotchmen by 
birth; and as true sportsmen as ever pulled a 
trigger, or wet a line. There it was that I first 
became acquainted with Forest and Stream, and 
with its contributors “Kingfisher,” “Nessmuk,” 
and others. 

Oh! for those happy by-gone days, with my 
gun, rod and faithful dog, the Butchart Brothers, 
and Forest and Stream.. When the hills and 
valleys of California were alive with deer, quail, 
and wild life, the streams filled with trout, and 
the great red wood forests were in their primeval 
beauty, thirty or forty years ago. With best 
wishes for the success of Forest and Stream, 


WALTER R. WELCH. 


MR. SHANER LIKES THE NEW FOREST AND 
STREAM. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January I1, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

If the future of Forest and Stream’s issues 
are kept up to the same standard as that for the 
month of January, I can see no reason why it 
should not be a “howling” success. It is very 
seldom that I read much more than the editorial 
and trap departments in any of the Sportsmen’s 
journals, but I read nearly all of Forest and 
Stream yesterday (Sunday) and enjoyed it very 
much. I wish you every success in your efforts 
to secure one hundred thousand new subscribers 
within a year. 

Reciprocating your wish for a prosperous year, 
and Reed joins me in this, and with every good 
wish, I remain 

ELMER E. SHANER, Treasurer and Man- 

ager. The Interstate Association. 


THE BEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED. 
Jan. 10, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Dear Brother Sportsman: 
The first copy of your monthly magazine at 
hand, and it is the best copy of any sportsman 
magazine I ever saw, bar none. 


J. H. KELLOGG, M.D. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


For many years Forest and Stream has been 
a forum for the exchange of the best thought 
in outdoor matters. The contributions which 
have been made by our friends constitute 
a veritable literary repository of natural history, 
explcration, and experiences that have proved 
helpful to every reader. In its new form this 
paper will have more room than ever to devote to 
such contributions and we invite our readers to 
continue the pleasant custom of sending us mat- 
ter which will interest their brother sportsmen. 
While we believe in amity and good fellowship, 
and the extension of the hand in friendship 
rather than with a club clutched in it, we still 
must admit that literary controversies now and 
then do no harm, and often are of value. But 
we must insist that Forest and Stream shall be 
the final judge as to the time of shutting off de- 
bate. You are hereby invited to pitch in. 
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Get-Together Meeting in Missouri 


Fishing and Gun Clubs Well Represented in St. Louis Gathering to Discuss 
New Game Bills 


By J. R. Hickman, Secretary Missouri Fish and Game League. 


HE Legislative Committee of the Missouri 
Fish and Game League held a State meet- 
ing at the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, 

Tuesday, Dec. 29th. Representatives of the dif- 
ferent hunting and fishing clubs, throughout the 
State, attended this “get together” meeting. 

The object of this meeting was to go over the 
game laws and clear up some of the sections 
that had caused trouble on account of their 
wording, and also make a few changes and addi- 
tions that would strengthen the admirable .laws 
the State of Missouri has on the statutes. This 
convention developed the idea that the State of 
. Missouri is awake to the fact that state game 
conservation can be brought about by unity of 
action. 

The framing of a game bill that will meet the 
demands and conditions of residents of the 
prairie lands of North Missouri and at the same 
time meet the approval of residents of the swamp 
lands of southeast Missouri, or the Ozarks in 
Central Missouri, is practically impossible, but 
this difficulty was overcome by the sportsmen 
getting together on a give and take basis, and 
when the meeting adjourned, the entire action 
of the day’s proceedings was indorsed by repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the state, who 
will work for the passage of the bills at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

The Interstate Sportsmen’s Association, an 
organization of about two thousand members 
scattered over the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Illinois and Indiana, 
sent delegates to the convention. Representa- 
tives from gun clubs from the great duck shoot- 
ing clubs along the Mississippi, met with the 
fishing clubs of Southeast Missouri; Kansas City 
and Missouri River duck shooters’ clubs, helped 
boost the pet hobbies of the Ozark Fishing clubs 
or quail shooters. Thus, Missouri sportsmen will 
go before the next session of the Legislature as 
one body, and the entire state is going to back 
the bills that were recommended at the St. Louis 
conference. 

The convention stood as a solid ‘body for 
more active enforcement of the state game laws. 
The Federal game bill, protecting migratory wild 
fowl had the hearty support of the Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska sportsmen, 
who were led to believe that when the Federal 
Department took hold of the proposition, it 
would be handled in a safe and sane and busi- 
ness-like way, and that the sportsmen of this 
section would be given due consideration. 

These states are neither in the breeding or the 
wintering zone, and there is very little shooting 
in the fall, as the sloughs are dry and the birds 
go further south. In the spring, the winter snows 


fill the marsh lands, and there is a short season 
when the ducks are here in the spring, but the 
Federal authorities will not permit shooting at 
this time. This Federal law may ‘be declared 
unconstitutional and the sportsmen of this sec- 
tion of the country do not know where they are 
at. The Government will not make arrests or 
prosecute outlaw hunters and the sportsman that 
wants to observe the laws, has to stand idly by 
and watch the “outlaws” go after the birds. 

This section of the country should be placed 
in a “third zone” or passing zone, as it is neither 
a breeding or wintering zone and the seasons 
are variable. 

Under the circumstances, this convention de- 
cided not to make any changes in the state laws 
covering the season on migratory birds. 

Among some of the changes suggested, that of 
seasons and bag limit may be the most impor- 
tant. The present law permits one to kill two 
turkeys and ten other birds of each kind, or to 
have in possession four turkeys or fifteen birds 
of any other family. It is proposed to limit the 
kill on one calendar day to one turkey and fifteen 
birds of any other family, or not to have in 
possession at one time, more than two turkeys 
and twenty-five birds of each and any other 
family. 

The squirrel season has been lengthened from 
July first to November thirtieth to June first to 
December thirty-first. _ Woodcock has been 
closed the entire year for a number of years, but 
it is proposed to have an open season the same 
as quail. 

The present open season on quail is December 
first to December thirty-first; the season has 
been moved up to November tenth to December 
tenth, so as to give shooting before the ground 
is covered with sleet and snow. 

The dove season, now September first to 
December thirty-first, will be changed to August 
first to December tenth, closing at the beginning 
of the quail season. 

Selling of game is now prohibited, but a new 
provision will make it a penalty to store game in 
any commercial establishment, and a clause has 
been added, making it a misdemeanor to adver- 
tise for, or solicit legal game birds in or out of 
season. 

The contaminating waters from mills, or in- 
dustries, flowing over land to the streams of the 
state will be placed under the supervision of the 
State Game and Fish Commission. 

A new section covering the size of fish that 
can be taken for commercial purposes will be 
added to prevent undersized fish being sent to 
the market, the idea being that the fish should 
be permited to spawn once before they are 
caught for commercial purposes. 


A new section will make it unlawful to sell 
frogs during the months of May and June. It 
will be unlawful to operate a game farm without 
first taking out a license. A game warden will 
be permitted to inspect the clothing of a hunter, 
if he has reason to believe game is ‘being con- 
cealed. 

The fee for a non-resident license will be re- 
duced from $25.00 to $10.00, and special identi- 
fication marks must be shown on all licenses, or 
state that there are none. 

The $5.00 state or $10.00 county hunter’s 
license will also permit one to fish with artificial 
bait, or a special license to fish in the state with 
artificial bait will cost $2.00. An unnaturalized 
citizen may not obtain a license to hunt, until 
after he has taken out his “first papers.” 

One dollar will be added to all court costs in 
prosecutions, in order to pay the clerk for mak- 
ing out report, which is to be made to the Fish 
and Game Commissioner, as a ‘matter of record. 

It will be unlawful to catch more than twenty- 
five legal game fish in one day with artificial 
bait, or to have more than fifty fish in possession 
when so caught. 

A copy of the above proposed change will be 
sent to each hunting and fishing club in the State 
of Missouri. 


“REYNARD AN ARTFUL DODGER.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The description of a red fox hiding in a 
hollow tree by Robert Page Lincoln in your 
issue of December roth is so nearly like one of 
my own experiences with sly reynard that with 
your kind indulgence I will relate in as few 
words as possible a similar one. In a certain 
spruce swamp fringing a meadow lived one of 
the foxiest, if not quite, the foxiest. fox I ever 
met during my twenty-five years of fox hunt- 
ing. It was no trouble to start this particular 
animal any day, for he was always to be found 
in the above mentioned spruce thicket. To the 
right of this thicket rose a sharp hill or moun- 
tain some 500 feet high covered with a hard 
wood growth of beach and birch. A snake pole 
fence wormed across this mountain’s cone shaped 
crest and converted part of it into a sheep pas- 
ture. Whenever the hounds jumped this par- 
ticular fox he led them straight up to the top 
of the Mountain’s peak and by the time I could 
scramble after them to the summit, the dogs 
would invariably be at fault. This fox got on 
my nerves, and I studied him faithfully but could 
find no solution of the problem he had set me, 
in fact there was something uncanny about the 
whole business. At this time I owned some fif- 
teen trained fox hounds, among them as fine 
dogs as ever put their nose in a track, including 
Ben Butler, than whom no finer trailer or truer 
driver ever lived. One frosty morning in Novem- 
ber I took Ben out alone and before sunrise his 
powerful rich voice echoed and_ re-echoed 
against the Mountain’s breast, from the little 
meadow at its base, where old reynard had been 
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mousing. Trailing to the same spruce swamp 
referred to Ben’s ringing angry notes proclaimed 
the start. One circle around the old sheep pas- 
ture and straight to the summit they flew. By 
the time I put in an appearance, puffing and 
blowing the chase had ended. Ben was circling 
wider and wider with outstretched muzzle feel- 
ing for the scent, but his silence convinced me 
that his best efforts were useless. Moseying 
along the pole fence until I came to an old lean- 
ing hollow beech tree I leaned my back against 
its huge trunk while regaining my breath and 
cogitating. Above me scolded a red squirrel, until 
I fancied I could detect a sound of derision in 
his notes. Picking up a hardwood stick I turned 
to throw it at him, but my arm dropped instantly 
There between us and about thirty feet above 
my head was the ear, eye, and nose of a fox! 
He was watching me intently from out a hole 
where a large limb had broken off the old beech. 
My first impulse was to shoot him through the 
head and let him slide down inside the hollow 
tree, but upon second thoughts the ridiculous 
side of the situation appealed to me. I could 
fancy without much imagination the squirrel 
(now my friend) scolding and swearing at me 
exclaiming “Look up you fool, here is the fox” 
with a lot of cuss words interwoven. Just then 
a distant note from Ben floated back to me, and 
by its well known tell tale tone I knew that an- 
other hot trail had been found. Turning away 
I left my fox in his lofty position (no doubt 
much to the disgust of my friend the squirrel) 
and hastened with sturdy stride to a well known 
runway in the hopes of a sporting shot. That 
night I told the story of the day’s hunt to my 
friend and hunting companion who the very 
next morning ran the cute old fox in and shot 
him. It was certainly mean of him and I told 
him so. He offered as an excuse that he had 
run a long sapling up inside the old tree and 
tickled reynard with it until he crawled out on 
a stub beneath the peak hole and made a leap, 
claiming the distinction of being the only man 
who ever shot a flying fox. 

Sometime afterward I became acquainted with 
a fox who tried to drown the hounds by running 
back and forth across thin ice covering a rapid 
river “but that is another story.” 


H. A. BP Ss 
Digby, N. S., December 28, IQI4. 


CARIBOU COME BACK TO MAINE. 


Game Wardens Discover Large Herd in North- 
ern Part of State. 


Augusta, Me., Jan. 8—That immense herds of 
caribou such as years ago roamed the wild lands 
of this State and constituted a picturesque part 
of Maine’s animal life will, within a few years, 
inhabit our forests is the hope and even the 
belief of many of the State game officials as 
the result of numerous reports, which have been 
received from hunting guides and game wardens, 
in the northern part of the State and along the 
Canadian border. 

Herbert Spencer, a warden located in the 
vicinity of the St. John waters, a visitor at the 
office of the commissioners at the State House, 
told a story that corroborated the reports that 
have been coming in for the last two years. Mr. 
Spencer states that this winter he has observed 
a herd of about thirty of the animals which is 
Staying around a certain section of the Maine 
side of the St. Lawrence River. The variety is 
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THE IDEAL QUAIL SHELTER. 


Above is an illustration of a most practical quail shelter. There are hundreds of just such locations in your 
vicinity where these can be placed, the opening to the South. Be very sure that the gravel as well as the feed 
is continually kept under these covers. Quail may be easily enticed into these coverings by small feed leaders 
of grain, Quantities of chaff are found to be very attractive, but the main feed is buckwheat, cracked corn, 


rye and oats. 


The shelters may be made of old boards, with quan 


tities of cedar brush on top. The size of the opening is 


about 6 feet high and 8 feet wide, the roof running to the ground in the back. 
CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF FISHERIES & GAME, 


JOHN M. CRAMPTON, Supt. 
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known as the woodland caribou, which is not 
characterized by the wandering and migrating 
propensities of the Newfoundland caribou. 

Six years ago Mr. Spencer saw a herd of six 
or seven of the animals, and he believes that 
those which he has seen this winter are related 
to the same herd which, having been unmolested, 
has been rapidly increasing. He frequently finds 
antlers of the species and has a large collection 
of the same at his camp. Maine game officials 
and sportsmen have some doubt as to whether 
the herd is a remnant of those which were with 
us many years ago or whether within recent 
years they have encroached on the Maine bor- 
ders from New Brunswick. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The item you refer to—regarding one of our 
deputy wardens, Mr. Herbert Spencer, stating 
that he had seen a number of woodland caribou 
in the northern part of this State recently, gave 
correct information. This deputy, who is on duty 
alcng the Canadian boundary in northwestern 
Maine—in Somerset and Aroostook counties— 
was at the office the last week in December, 
havirg come down from the boundary but a few 
days before that time, and he stated that as 
1ecently as six weeks previous to his coming to 
Augusta, he had seen the herd of caribou along 
the boundary, which he has seen at intervals 
for the past year or so. He st:tes that in his 
opinion there are at least thirty caribou in the 


herd. He was given special instructions by this 
Commission to secure photographs of the cari- 
Lou, or some of them, if possible to do so. 
When we receive further information from 
him in regard tc these caribou, we shall be glad 
to advise you regarding same. 
HARRY B. AUSTIN, Chairman of Com- 
missioners of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
State of Maine. 


BETTER PROTECTION FOR GAME BIRDS 
PROPOSED. 

Resolutions instructing the introduction of a 
bill to the Tennessee state legislature, which pro- 
vides for the protection of all game birds were 
adopted at a called meeting of the East Tennes- 
see Audubon Society held recently at Knoxville, 
Tenn., President Dr. J. F. Massey being in the 
chair. John M. Brooks, L. H. Spilman and 
others spoke in favor of the resolution. The bill 
will be drafted at once by J. Bailey Wray and 
Judge Von A. Huffaker. 

President Massay read an article before the 
society on “Birds, the Farmer’s Best Friend,” 
which was very interesting and highly appreci- 
ated. The article was written some time ago by 
the state game warden. 

Six new members were received into the or- 
ganization, which is growing rapidly. 

In speaking in favor of the new bill to be pre- 
sented, Mr. Spillman also stated that he favored 
the protection of all young birds. 
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THE DEER’S ANTLERS. 


A correspondent writes us from Long Branch, 
New Jersey, asking the following question: 
“Does an elk or moose shed his antlers every 
year and get a new set?” Our reply is “Yes, all 
our deer shed and renew their horns annually.” 

The deer—represented in North America by 
the caribou, moose, elk, Virginia or white tail, 
and mule or black tail deer—are, of course, 
clearly distinguished from the other group of 
hoofed and horned animals which contains the 
cattle, sheep and antelope. All the deer have 
horns, and the character of these ‘horns differ- 
entiates them from all other families. 


The horns of the cow or the sheep are perma- 
nent bony outgrowths from the frontal bone of 
the skull, and are enclosed in a horny sheath 
which under ordinary conditions is a permanent 
covering, the only exception being our prong- 
horn antelope, which sheds its horn sheaths an- 
nually. The bony outgrowth which form the 
core of the horn are full of holes, called air 
Sinuses, and from this the Bovidae have been 
called hollow-horned Cavicornia. In the deer 
family, however, the horns are constructed on a 
different plan. They are still outgrowths of bone 
from the frontals, but the outer sheath—the vel- 
vet—encloses them for a short time only, and 
as soon as their growth is complete is shed. The 
perfect horn—commonly spoken of as an antler 
—is now mere dead bone. For a few months it 
remains firmly attached to the skull and then 
drops off, to be renewed again the following 
year. From an article printed in the Century's 
“Sport with Gun and Rod,” edited by Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer, we quote a popular account 
of the reproduction of the deer’s antlers. The 
article is entitled “The North American Cervi- 
dae,” by George Bird Grinnell, and says of these 
antlers: 

“Their method of growth is as follows: From 
each of the frontal bones there arises a short, 
stout process, growing outward and upward,, 
forming what is called the pedicel. This pedi- 
cel is covered with ordinary hairy skin, except 
upon the upper flat circular surface of its ex- 
tremity, on which the horn of the preceding year 
was supported. Here the skin is naked and 
black. In the spring, usually about May 1, the 
time varying somewhat in the different species, 
and even in different individuals of the same 
species, this flat surface becomes convex, grad- 
ually swells outward, becomes longer, and soon 
takes the shape of a short spike. At first, it is 
straight and swollen and is shaped somewhat 
like a cucumber. It is now little more than a 
mass of coagulated blood inclosed in a sack of 
thin skin, which is covered by a coat of fine 
brown hair called ‘velvet,’ and during the first 
part of its growth there is but little trace of 
bony structure apparent in it. The horn is soft 
to the touch, and may be somewhat compressed 
in the hand or bent a little in any direction. It 
is hot and feverish, too, and the pulsation of the 


arteries which supply it with blood may be felt. 
It is also extremely sensitive and tender, and the 
deer is extremely careful to avoid striking it 
against the trees or undergrowth near which 
he may pass. 

“When the point is reached at which the first 
tine is to be put off, the extremity of the grow- 
ing horn becomes somewhat flattened from side 
to side and then divides, the tine at first being 
quite small, and increasing in length much more 
gradually than the beam. The same thing takes 
place with each of the succeeding branches, so 
that the beam and all the tines attain their full 
length at the same time. During the whole period 
of their growth, the horns are abundantly sup- 
plied with blood-vessels, three distinct sets of 
arteries, according to Caton, passing up through 
and without the pedicel. The horns grow with 
very great rapidity, usually attaining their full 
size in about three months. Huxley, in speak- 
ing of this marvelously rapid growth, refers to 
a pair of antlers, weighing seventy-two pounds, 
which were produced in ten weeks. As might be 
imagined, the production of such a mass of 
osseous tissue in so short a time is a severe drain 
upon the animal’s system, and in most species 
the males at this time become very thin and 
weak. During the growth of the horn a circular 
notched and jagged ridge makes its appearance 
at the base of the horn just above the pedicel. 
This ‘burr’ serves in a measure to protect the 
blood-vessels which pass along beneath the skin 
of the pedicel, and these take their way through 
it and between its projections, and thence along 
the channels in the surface of the horn beneath 
the periosteum—the membrance which incases 
the living bone. 

“The horns reach their full size in August, 
and, from being at first very soft and afterward 
spongy, have at length become quite hard. They 
are, however, still covered with the ‘velvet, and 
beneath this the blood continues to circulate, but 
now more slowly than at any time since the horn 
began to grow. The time at which the horn be- 
comes fit for use as a weapon of offense or de- 
fense varies slightly in the different species of 
our deer, but is usually about September 1. The 
animal’s head now appears to trouble him, and 
to be irritated like a healing wound, and he rubs 
his horns violently in the bushes or against the 
branches and trunks of trees. The tender ‘vel- 
vet’ is thus torn off and hangs in bleeding strips 
about his horns and head, but he continues to 
rub for several days, until at length the antlers 
are quite free from skin, their tips white and 
polished, and the inequalities about the burr 
filled with finely crushed fragments of bark. He 
is then ready for the rutting season, which 
immediately ensues. 

“The horn is now dead, and at its connection 
with the skull—the extremity of the pedicel— 
absorption begins to take place, and in the course 
of four or five months the attachment to the 
frontal is so weakened that the horn drops off 
of its own weight. The end of the pedicel bleeds 


a little at first, but almost at once heals over, 
and until the following spring is covered with 
the black skin already mentioned. 

“As a rule, these weapons are borne only by 
the male deer; but the female caribou always 
has small horns, and in very rare instances the 
female Virginia deer has been killed with a sin- 
gle spike, or a pair of straight, short, and 
scarcely branched horns. The horns of all our 
North American deer become fit for service im 
September, and they are shed at various times 
from December to March.” 


WHEN DO MUSCALLONGE SHED TEETH? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I venture to ask Forest and Stream a ques- 
tion which may be of interest to your readers. 
When do Muscallonge shed their teeth? ‘There 
is no question, but they do shed their teeth, 
but when? Is it once a year and if so do they 
all shed at the same time, and what month or 
months or is it at a certain age of the fish, 
and but once? Among fishermen and guides 
there is great difference of opinions. 

In reply to this query Raymond C. Osborne, as- 
sistant director, New York Aquarium, says: 
“As far as I know there is no discussion of 
this matter in print. However, judged by what 
we know of the loss and replacement of teeth 
in other fishes it would seem quite improbable 
that the muscallonge sheds its teeth with any 
regularity. As far as I know there is no known 
case of the regular moulting of the teeth in any 
fish. They are shed irregularly after being in 
place for an indefinite time and are replaced by 
others which grow up in the same or a nearby 
location. 

“It is a very common experierice in studying 
those species of fishes in which the teeth are 
used for identification to find one or more teeth 
absent from the series and represented merely 
by a space or by a partially erupted tooth. 

“I am therefore practically certain that the 
muscallonge will be found to follow the general 
rule and that at no period would all the teeth 
be shed at once.” 


HOW TO GROW TROUT WITH PINK FLESH. 


About thirty years ago Mr. P. D. Malloch 
sent me from Scotland, in water, in a large tin 
can like a big oil-can, some thousands of fresh- 
water shrimps, with which I hoped to stock a 
small lake, but in the long journey from Perth 
to’ Croydon the majority of the shrimps 
(gammarus) had died; there were a few hundred 
still alive. What struck me as curious was that 
while the live shrimps were of a semi-trans- 
parent dark olive color, most of the dead ones 
were opaque and almost of the color of boiled 
prawns, quite pinkish in appearance. I had put 
some trout in the water and hoped to get a stock 
of live shrimps established in the Canadian weed 
and other weeds—crowsfoot, vallisneria, etc. It 





then struck me that the pink flesh of salmon and 
of some trout must have been caused through 
eating prawns and similar crustaceans which turn 
pink. The natural live prawn is like a bit of 
animated transparent glue, and yet boiled it be- 
comes perfectly opaque and white in flesh, with 
a brilliant pink skin. In the Fishing Gazette I 
have often suggested that freshwater shrimps 
probably helped to give a pink color to the flesh 
of trout. The matter has now been definitely 
proved ‘by experiments carried out by Professor 
Leger at the Piscicultural Laboratory and Faculty 
of Sciences at Grenoble, France (where those 
grand Grenoble walnuts come from—the walnut 
trees were planted to get walnut wood for gun 
stocks). 

For a full account of the experiments see the 
Bulletin de la Societe Centrale d’ Agriculture, 
published at Grenoble. From this it appears that 
alevins of brook trout from the eggs of one 
female were divided into two lots. One of these 
batches of small fry was fed exclusively on 
freshwater shrimps, and the other lot on milt 
(rate). At the end of the second year the 
former had all flesh strongly salmon-colored 
(une chair fortement saumonee), while that of 
the other lot was completely white. “We are 
thus,” says the report, “in a position to affirm 
definitely (peremptoirement) the salmon color of 
the flesh is due to the nature of the nourish- 
ment, and that in our streams the freshwater 
shrimp provides this nourishment.” This is very 
interesting, and it is important to fish-breeders. 
Think of the demand any breeder would get and 
the price if he could guarantee 


Trout for Stocking Which Cut Pink Like Salmon! 


Another thing I have noticed and often re- 
ferred to in the Fishing Gazette for thirty years 
past is that trout and grayling grow big and 
strong in streams where the freshwater shrimp 
abounds. I do not mean where it exists, as that 
may mean nothing comparatively, but where it 
abounds as it did formerly—for instance, in the 
Wandle at Beddington Corner and Mitcham; in 
the Test above and below Horsebridge; in the 
Itchen, especially at and near Highbridge; and 
in the little Costa Beck in Yorkshire, near 
Pickering. And yet the curious thing is that in 
these streams many trout and every single gray- 
ling I ever caught in them had white flesh. In 
the Wandle, in the good old days, before Croy- 
don made it an open sewer, dangerous to man 
and beast, ‘by running its dirty sewage-farm 
refuse into it, I have seen the trout simply 
browsing on the shrimps swarming along the 
campsheathing among the flannel weed.—By R. B. 
Marston in Fishing Gazette, London. 


RECOMMENDS SALE OF FORESTRY LANDS. 

Rhinelander, Wis., Dec. 19—Recommendations 
for the sale of all forestry lands that could be 
used for agricultural purposes, for consolidation 
of several of the state boards with the forestry 
board and the discontinuance of the purchase of 
forestry lands will be made by the Wisconsin 
legislative forestry committee in its report to the 
legislature next month, according to Senator 
Tomkins, chairman, and Assemblyman Axel 
Johnson, secretary, who with other members of 
the committee meet here to-day. 

The report, which was made public for the first 
time, recommends that the lands which are to be 
sold for farming purposes be sold to settlers only 
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and at a minimum price. It is recommended that 
twenty years be allowed the purchasers in which 
to pay and that not more than 8o acres be al- 
lowed to each family. 

The board also urges that the department of 
fish and game, state fisheries, state parks, state 
conservation, state public lands and state fores- 
try be consolidated under one board of three 
members to be appointed by the governor. The 
committee would have this board made up of a 
practical forester, practical engineer and an ex- 
perienced fish and game man. 


BREEDING SKUNKS FOR FUR. 


Alone Make $3,000,000 Annually 
From Skins. 


Washington, December 24.—Experiments in 
breeding skunks in captivity are highly recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In recommending the practice, the 
Department experts point out that this animal 
is one of the most useful of native mammals, 
and a most efficient help to the farmer and the 
orchardist in their warfare against insect and 
rodent pests. As a source of fur, it is also a 
commercial asset, the skins netting trappers 
about $3,000,000 annually. Therefore, says the 
Department, as the skunk is valuable in its activ- 
ities, as well as for its fur, experiments in 
breeding the animals in captivity are recom- 
mended. The propagation of fur-bearing ani- 
mals has ‘been the subject of investigation by 
the Department for some time, and the results 
of the experiments have been so gratifying that 
raccoons, skunks and foxes probably will be ad- 
ded to the minks and martens already the sub- 
jects of research work. 

Moleskins have been extensively used in this 
country during the last few years in making fur 
garments, and practically all of the supply has 
been imported from Europe. In the belief that 
the common mole of eastern United States pro- 
duces fur of equal value, skins were submitted 
to professional furriers, who stated that the 
quality is superior to the foreign product. The 
mole inhabiting the Northwestern coast is larger 
than the common Eastern species, and a number 
of these have been collected to obtain a report on 
the quality of the pelt. If this little animal can 
be trapped profitably for its fur, say the experts, 
the problem of freeing agricultural areas from 
its ravages practically will be solved. 


Trappers 


QUAIL DISEASE APPEARS AGAIN. 

Washington, D. C.—The third known outbreak 
of quail disease has been discovered by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in quail, sent for ex- 
amination from the National Zoological Park. 
These birds were received a few days ago from 
two of the principal importers in widely separat- 
ed parts of the country. Most of the quail now 
on the market are imported from Mexico and 
are entered at the port of Brownsville, Texas. 
Under these circumstances all outstanding per- 
mits have been cancelled and further importa- 
tions suspended for this season. 

Quail disease, a highly infectious malady, to 
which all our native quail are apparently sub- 
ject, was discovered in 1907 and was traced to 
a number of States. A second outbreak oc- 
curred in 1912, but was checked through the 
suspension of importation of birds from Mexico 
from which most of the supply of birds was 
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SNAPPING A WILD SQUIRREL. 


Six Days to Get Used to the Camera, Then 
Three Days of Watchful Waiting to 
Make the Exposure. 


drawn. Last year practically no birds were im- 
ported from Mexico and no quail disease was 
reported. This year a limited number of birds 
have been permitted to enter at Brownsville sub- 
ject to quarantine maintained through the co- 
operation of the Biological Survey and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. All birds which 
were suspected of having the disease were ex- 
amined at Brownsville or forwarded to this De- 
partment, but not until January 5 were the first 
undoubted cases of disease detected. Game 
commissioners and sportsmen who are interested 
in the introduction of quail or who may have 
purchased birds for re-stocking this season are 
requested to advise the Department if any of 
the birds are known to have died from disease 
of any kind. As a measure of precaution any 
birds now in captivity should be kept under 
close observation for a period of at least ten 
days and in case any of them die the bodies 
should be forwarded to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture for 
examination. 


WHITE WOLF KILLED. 

Pierre, S. D.—The big white wolf, which has 
been a terror to stockmen along Antelope and 
Cedar creeks for several years, has met his 
match in cunning. Ira Whalen, a young rancher, 
has the wolf’s hide and is entitled to the boun- 
ties of about $150, which were offered for the 
animal by stock owners. The huge brute had 
pulled down and killed full grown cattle. 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Reports From Our Local Correspondents 





BACKWOODS SURGERY. 

Two physicians in a party of ‘hunters near 
Kelliher, Minn., by their prompt action and re- 
sourcefulness saved the life of Harold Holt, a 
homesteader. The story is told by Dr. F. G. 
Mitchell of St. Paul, who is just back from the 
hunting trip. Holt’s gun was discharged when 
he slipped and fell from a stump. The muzzle 
was pressed against his breast, but a metal snuff- 
box deflected the charge. Two buckshot entered 
Holt’s lungs near the heart, and seven lodged in 
the flesh. His companions hurried him to a 
nearby lumber camp used by Dr. Mitchell’s 
hunting party, and found Dr. Mitchell there. The 
doctor went back with them, made a _ rude 
stretcher, and after four hours of struggling 
through brush and swamps they got Holt to the 
camp. Dr. E. H. Marcum of Bemidji was also 
in the hunting party, and though neither of the 
surgeons had any instruments they set to work. 
They whittled some green birch twigs, with 
which they probed for the buckshot, getting all 
but the two lodged in the lungs. Boiled shee‘s 
were used to make lint for bandages and when 
the doctors left the patient seemed to be doing 
nicely. 


DEER FREE FROM DISEASE. 
Marquette, Mich—William R. Oates says 
there is absolutely no truth in the widespread 
rumor that deer of upper Michigan are infected 
with the hoof and mouth disease. He bases his 
statement on reports from every deputy in the 
peninsula. 


HILLS AND DALES MAY BE STATE GAME 
PRESERVE. 
Dayton, O. 

That state officials, advocating the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 from the hunters’ license fund for 
the establishment of a forest game and bird pre- 
serve, may desire to make arrangements for the 
use of Hills and Dales, the estate of John H. 
Patterson, president National Cash Register Co., 
as a state game preserve is not thought improb- 
able. Mr. Patterson’s efforts to protect and pro- 


pagate game and game birds in Hills and Dales . 


have been carried on at considerable expense and 
have proved satisfactory. Recommendations 
for legislation paving the way to establishing a 
forest game and bird preserve, were presented 
to the state agricultural commission last week. A 
bill probably will be drafted providing for the 
purchase of about 10,000 acres of cheap hill 
land in southern Ohio for the preserve. The 
statement was also made in connection with the 





recommendations to the agricultural commission 
that hundreds of families are now squatting on 
state lands in Scioto, Pike, Ross and Vinton 
counties that could be well used as game pre- 
serves. The advantage in utilizing Hills and 
Dales as a state preserve would be the fact that 
it has long been recognized as a place where 
hunting would be severely prosecuted, and hence 
it could be used as a safe haven for game with- 
out great expenses in hiring game wardens to 
guard it. 


BIRD CENSUS GUESSWORK. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The so, but falsely called bird census is utterly 
without scientific value, and is destitute of even 
approximate reliability. I happened to receive 
this very morning a letter from a correspondent 
in which the statement is made touching the in- 
exactness of the methods employed. It is not a 
census, but a bad guesswork. The method was 
to employ estimators, who were supposed to be 
trained observers, who estimated the number of 
pairs per acre in various sections of the country. 
These estimates were averaged and the aggregate 
made up from these averages. The results 
reached are impossible of acceptance, as even in- 
dicating possibilities, much less probabilities. 

Those who understand bird life know full well 
that if a sharp-eyed observer were placed in the 
center of each five acres throughout the state, a 
single day’s observation would not give reliable 
results, as birds have a most provoking way of 
hiding and appearing, according to no apparent 
law. As indicating the extent of this habit, a 
page from my own experience will not be out of 
place. On a fine December day I walked along 
the escapement of one of the ridges of the Alle- 
ghanies for a distance of 15 miles. Five miles 
showed no particular bird phenomena. On the 
last ‘miles of the tramp I started, without dog, 
49 grouse after I commenced to count. In one 
30-acre field covered with small oak and waste 
brush 11 birds started. I do not shoot. Three 
days later I advised a friend as to the conditions. 
He made the same trip with a fine bird dog and 
started nine birds. This variability shows the 
impossibility of reaching results by any crude 
method of estimation. 

The only posible way to reach anything like 
an accurate estimate would be to select nesting 
time and seek out and count all nests. I person- 
ally doubt that the gun cuts much. figure in the 
to‘al of bird life. Disease, the changing of the 
terrain by culture, the gleaning of the busy hen, 


all have their effect in limiting the numbers at 


any one point. The telegraph wire is a mighty 
raider of bird life. Some years ago in three 
subsequent days I gathered 14 birds of various 
species from beneath a stretch of about one mile 
and a half of telegraphway. 

However, no one will question seriously the 
conclusion that bird life needs all the possible 
protection which can be thrown about it by law. 

BB. F. 


BEAR AND DEER IN A DAY. 

Bagging a bear and a deer in one day is the 
record of E. L. Eylar, who brought his double 
kill to Minneapolis. The animals were shot at 
Lake Kapatagoma, near Ray, in northern Min- 
nesota. The bear was found in a brake just 
after daylight, the hunter stumbling on him al- 
most by accident. Not until dusk was there any 
trace of other game and then Mr. Eylar caught 
sight of the deer running through the open 
about 75 yards away. One shot .35 rifle laid 
the animal low. Mr. Eylar said that the north- 
ern woods were filled with Minnesota hunters 
who formerly looked for their game in Wiscon- 
sin, but who were compelled to keep to their 
own state this season on account of the hoof 
and mouth disease quarantine, which prevented 
the interstate shipment cf deer. 


SAYS BUCK LAW IS NOT PRACTICAL. 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4, 1915. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

A hunter is always a “bug” when it comes to 
his part, convinced that the exigencies of his pet 
diversion overshadow all other considerations. 
Nevertheless, with the legislature about to con- 
vene, I hope that I may be pardoned for dwell- 
ing on a subject near to the hearts of thousands 
of Michigan men. 

Game Warden Oates in his annual report re- 
commended that a law limiting the deer to be 
killed to one for each hunter, and that an adult 
buck. It was argued that such a law would not 
only halt the extinction of deer in this state, but 
would do away with the danger of hunters shoot- 
ing one another. Other states, Mr. Oates said, 
had adopted such a law and greatly reduced the 
number of casualties in the woods. 

I think that the majority of deer hunters in 
this state will agree with me when I say that a 
buck law would have an effect exactly opposite 
to the one hoped for. In the thick timber, sec- 
ond growth and swamp land frequented by deer 
in Michigan, it is rarely that one gets a stand- 
ing shot and still more rarely that the shooter 
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is able to tell anything about the sex or age of 
the animal he is shooting at. 

If the deer season were several months long 
instead of less than three weeks, if every hunter 
could spend the entire fall in the woods and if 
self-control were developed to a super-human 
degree among sportsmen, the buck law might 
work. But the man who spends a considerable 
sum getting into the woods for a few days’ vaca- 
tion, is going to let fly on chance when he sees 
deer fur. About all that can be expected of him 
is to refrain from shooting at commotions in the 
brush without waiting to glimpse game. The 
suggested law specifies that bucks should have 
horns five inches in height. A quick eye for 
measuring certainly would be called for. 

The result of a buck law would be that does 
and fawns would be killed in as large numbers 
as they are now and left to the foxes or ravens. 

In open country, a buck law may have its 
value; in Michigan it would be worse than 
useless. It is time that the deer limit was re- 
duced from two to one, which would serve the 
purpose of conservation, but if all the old-timers 
could be called on for an opinion I feel sure that 
their conscientious verdict would be against a 
buck law. 

DR. A. B. WITTE. 


DEER AND SMALL GAME SUFFERING. 

Waynesboro, Pa.—Fred Gallion, superintend- 
ent of the Rouzerxille Water Company, at Pen- 
Mar, says that he saw a pretty young deer on 
the mountain on Sunday. The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains have been covered with snow and sleet for 
the past three weeks, and deer are coming out 
into the fields and barnyards in search of food. 
Rabbits and birds are suffering from the cold 
and for want of food, and many have died from 
starvation. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners of New Jersey, the 
following officers were re-elected: President, 
Ernest Napier, of East Orange; treasurer, Wm. 
A. Logue. B. M. Shanley, Jr., of Newark, wha 
had been appointed ad interim commissioner, 
caused by the resignation of Percival Chrystie, 
took the oath of officer as commissioner for a 
term of four years. 


HUNTERS BARRED FROM _1,600-ACRE 
TRACT IN GENESEE VALLEY. 

James W. Wadsworth, says that the game pre- 
serve to be established at Genesee will consist 
ot 1,600 acres. It is the old Wadsworth home- 
stead, owned by James ‘W. Wadsworth, and 
Austin Wadsworth. 

All that it is proposed to do, is to prohibit 
hunting upon the land. It will not be cultivated, 
but cattle will be allowed to graze upon part of 
it. Experience has shown that wild fowl and 
cther birds will establish breeding places where 
they are protected. 

Game and song birds, which were abundant in 
the Genesee Valley, have become scarce from 
constant hunting. The security of the preserve 
is expected to cause a return of old conditions. 
There are ponds on the tract, which are even 
ruw visited by wild ducks and geese in their 
rvgration. 

While there will be no hunting upon the pre- 
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serve, its existence should be productive of sport 
in other parts of the valley, as the birds will go 
beyond its borders as they increase in number. 


SLAUGHTER OF GAME HAS BEEN OUTRA- 
GEOUS. 

Winchester, Va—With the close of the old 
year, the hunting season in all the Virginia coun- 
ties west of the Blue Ridge Mountains also came 
to an end, and it will be unlawful to hunt, kill 
or capture the various game birds and animals 
mentioned in the game laws of the State from 
now until the first day of next November. The 
season just closed is said to have witnessed more 
open violations of the hunting laws than in any 
one season in many years. Principally because 
there are so few game wardens in that portion 
of the State west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and the apparent inability of the courts to in- 
duce residents of the towns and counties to act 
as deputies. The Virginia Game Protective 
Association is carrying on a campaign of educa- 
tion and doing all in its power to acquaint the 
people with the provisions of the laws relating to 
game. President Todd, of the association, says 
the vast majority of Virginia people do not 
appear to know anything about the game laws. 
The General Assembly, which meets this month, 
probably will be asked to make more stringent 
laws, as a great many of the game birds and 
animals are almost gone, having been killed in 
large numbers by hunters and then smuggled off 
to the markets of the Eastern cities, where birds 
in particular command high prices. The slaughter 
of game in the adjoining State of West Virginia 
is also reported to have been the most outrageous 
ever known of, and this, too, in spite of the fact 
that a number of the birds are now supposed to 
be protected by the government. Some arrests 
have been made and fines collected in the Federal 
courts, but they are said to have ‘been small and 
insignificant in comparison to the number of 
flagrant violations of the State and Federal game 
laws. 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW. 

‘On the first of October of last year regulations 
for the enforcement of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law were issued. More than a year has 
now passed, and in that time, say officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, there has been a 
gratifying improvement of wild life. The law is 
soon to be put to the final test. 

Early in its history opposition appeared in the 
hunting regions of Arkansas. It is declared that 
this has been promoted by sportsmen and pro- 
fessional hunters from Kansas City and other 
points near the Arkansas forest and meadows. A 
test case is pending before the United States 
Supreme Court, and probably will come up for 
argument next spring. The Government lost the 
suit in the lower court, which held that Congress 
had no right, under the Constitution, to enact 
such prohibitory legislation. 

The Department of Agriculture and Audubon 
societies everywhere are not fearful of the issue. 
Even if the case is lost they believe that the cause 
of protection will be won. Dr. T. S. Palmer of 
the Geological Survey, who is in charge of Fed- 
eral game preservation, is quoted as saying: “The 
law has had a wonderful effect upon public senti- 
ment in all parts of the country, and in conse- 
quence the States are beginning to adopt the regu- 
lations made under it for bird protection.” 
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This is true in a way, for the passage of the 
law—and the malevolent attacks made on the pro- 
posal—attracted attention to the birds. Yet the 
passage of the Federal law was in itself an effect, 
not a cause. If the birds had not already had a 
host of friends no favorable sentiment could have 
been found in Congress. 

The difficulty in protecting migratory birds is 
in the fact that they are migratory. Essentially, 
protection must be a State affair, and it is grati- 
fying to observe the favor with which many 
States are regarding proposals for such protec- 
tion. Birds go South in great numbers in the 
fall months. Millions literally cloud Louisiana, 
and that State has been the scene of much pot- 
hunting. Louisiana has been glad, through its 
Legislature, to pass such laws as will protect the 
birds whether the Federal law stands or falls. 
The establishment of several bird refuge islands 
off the Louisiana coast indicates the number of 
friends the birds have in this Southern State. 
Action in Louisiana shows the trend. 


GAME PROTECTION LAWS ARE NEEDED. 

Biwabik, Minn.—‘“Unless steps are at once 
taken to protect partridge from unscrupulous 
hunters, the game birds will soon be extinct in 
Minnesota,” said Game Warden Geo. E. Wood. 
“There is a small army of big game hunters up 
this way and every one I have talked to says that 
he has seen very few partridge or other game 
birds. Something ought to be done at this win- 
ter’s session of the state legislature to stop the 
killing of partridge. 

“I attribute the scarcity to two things. One is 
shooting of partridge from automobiles before 
the season opens as the birds run along the road- 
ways, and the other is the alien hunter who has 
no regard for the game laws. 


“Range sportsmen are planning to present a 
bill at St. Paul so drawn as to stop up the loop- 
holes and it ought to pass. 

“Even more serious than the extinction of the 
partridge is the rapid decline in the number of 
moose. They are becoming uncommon in this 
section of St. Louis county where they used to 
range the hills by thousands. Every foreigner 
has a higher ower gun.” 


LAKE MINNETONKA A PRESERVE. 
Minneapolis, Jan. 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that 
we have recently succeeded in getting Lake 
Minnetonka, a large lake with over 100 miles of 
shore, located within 15 miles of Minneapolis 
where Minneapolis people have homes and spend 
the summer months, many of them, set aside as 
a game refuge or preserve, including the lake and 
from a mile to a mile and a half of shore line 
around it. 

The Game Protective League here are very 
much pleased over its success. This means that 
no shooting and no carrying of guns will be 
allowed inside of this district. It means the pro- 
tection of ducks and birds of all kinds in the 
future. The residents are all interested and-they 
will see that the law is enforced; that game 
wardens are provided. This does not restrict 
fishing, however. In a very few years we will 
have a quantity of wild ducks, partridges, pheas- 
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ants, quail and all kinds of singing birds in this 
preserve, which will add materially to the attrac- 
tiveness of the location as a summer home, be- 
sides doing splendid work in the protection of 
wild birds. 

C. D. VELIE. 


SHOOTING GOOD IN MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Jan. 9, I915- 

There were more good ducks in Maryland the 
first of this season than for some years, although 
shooting was not at its best; many ducks left 
here earlier than usual this season, due in my 
opinion to the power boat shooting at the head 
of Chesapeake, made legal by the recent Legisla- 
ture. I have seen more red heads and canvas 
backs this year than for many years, but up to 
the last week or two there has been a great 
scarcity of the lesser scaup, called here little 
black head. 

The partridge season was about the average; 
owing to the foot and mouth disease spreading 
among cattle a quarantine was placed on hunting 
with dogs. I am sorry to say that outside of stop- 
ping the man who had to transport his dogs from 
county to county, shooting went on just the same 
and we can look forward to no increase in our 
bird supply due to this apparently additional 
closed season. 

The State wide closed season opening our bird 
and rabbit season uniformly on Nov. Io has 
worked well, and we sincerely trust the next 
Legislature will not change its uniformity. 

With best wishes for a successful year, 

TALBOTT DENMEAD. 


TROUT NURSERIES LOCATED. 

Deadwood, South Dakota— Game Warden 
Hedrick has been in the Hills locating fish nur- 
series which are expected to increase greatly the 
number of available trout for fishermen next 
summer. It is proposed to construct dams and 
reservoirs to keep the small trout safe until they 
attain proper growth. One site in Spearfish 
canyon and one in Rapid Creek have been se- 
lected and the game warden hopes to have the 
nurseries ready for spring. 


‘WOULD ABOLISH A STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Helena, Mont.—An effort to abolish the game 
warden’s department and transfer the duties to 
the sheriffs of the several counties, will be made 
at the coming session of the legislature, accord- 
ing to Joseph Kirschwing of Great Falls. 

“The game warden’s department is all right 
when the purpose for which it was created is 
observed, but when it simply becomes a big spoke 
in a political machine, it is time for it to be 
wiped out-” said Kirschwing. 

Men are touring Montana working up agita- 
tion for the abolishment of the department. In 
addition to the game warden, there are about 23 
deputy wardens. The expense of maintenance 
does not affect the general taxpayers, but only 
hunters and fishermen. All men, citizens of 
Montana, who hunt or fish, are required to ob- 
tain license costing $1. Non-residents and aliens 
pay more, and this money is used for the up- 
‘keep of the department. 

Several candidates for the legislature made 
abolishment of the game warden’s office one of 
the planks upon which they ran. 
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NEW JERSEY HUNTING AND FISHING 
LICENSES. 


Summary and Full Text of New Hunting and 
Fishing License Law, Effective Jan. 1st, 1915. 
Summary. 

In effect January Ist, 1915. Applies only to 
fresh waters as to fishing. All licenses to be 
obtained from any county or municipal clerk or 
salaried fish and game warden. 

Resident’s Hunting and Fishing License. 

(a) Resident males and females above the age 
of fourteen (who must be citizens of the United 
States, who actually and bona fide reside in this 
State at the time of application for a license and 
who have actually and ‘bona fide resided in this 
State for one year immediately prior thereto) 
must secure a “Residents’ Hunting and Fishing 
License” in order to hunt with firearms any pro- 
tected or unprotected wild bird, animal or fowl, 
which license also entitles the holder to fish. 

(b) Resident males above the age of fourteen, 
who are citizens of the United States and who 
have the above resident qualifications, must se- 
cure a “Residents’ Hunting and Fishing License” 
in order to fish for any fish in the fresh waters 
of the State by the method commonly known as 
angling, which license also entitles the holder to 
hunt. 

(c) The “Residents’ Hunting and Fishing Li- 
cense” entitling the legal holder thereof to hunt 
and fish shall cost $1.15. 

No license to fish is required of: 

(1) Resident females. 

(2) Males under fourteen years. 

No hunting license shall be issued to any per- 
son under fourteen years. Persons under this 
age are therefore prohibited from hunting unless 
they come within the exceptions noted below. 
Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Hunting and Fishing 

License. 

(d) Non-resident and alien males and fe- 
males above the age of fourteen must secure a 
“Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Hunting and Fishing 
License” in order to hunt any protected or un- 
protected wild bird, animal or fowl, which li- 
cense also entitles the holder to fish. 

(e) With regard to non-residents and aliens 
who desire to fish only see (g), (h) and (i) 
below. 

(f) The “Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Hunting 
and Fishing License” entitling the legal holder 
thereof to hunt and fish shall cost $10.15. 

No hunting license shall be issued to any per- 
son under fourteen years. Persons under this 
age are therefore prohibited from hunting, un- 
less they come within the exceptions noted below. 
Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Fishing License. 

(g) Non-resident and alien males above the 
age of fourteen, who desire to fish only and who 
have not taken out a “Non-residents’ and Aliens’ 
Hunting and Fishing License,” must secure a 
“Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Fishing License” in 
order to fish for any fish in the fresh waters by 
the method commonly known as angling. 

(h) ‘The “Non-residents’ and Aliens’ Fishing 
License” entitling the legal holder thereof to fish 
shall cost $2.15. This license does not entitle the 
holder to hunt. 

(i) No license to fish is required of: 

(1) Non-resident and alien females. 

(2) Non-resident and alien males under four- 
teen years. 

Exceptions. 

Exceptions: “Nothing in this act contained 

shall prevent the occupant of any farm in this 


State, who actually resides thereon, or the im- 
mediate members of the family of such occupant 
who also reside on said farm, from hunting for, 
taking, killing or pursuing with a gun or fire- 
arm, on said farm, any wild bird, animal or fowl, 
or from taking fish on said farm with hand-line, 
or rod and line, in the manner provided by law 
at any time when it is lawful so to do, without 
being licensed hereunder; provided, however, 
that the exemption contained in the foregoing 
provision shall not apply to any person residing 
on said farm or in any tenant house thereon who 
is not a member of the family of such occupant, 
nor to any servant of such occupant.” 


OREGON SPORTSMEN ELECT OFFICERS. 

At the annual meeting of the Oregon Sports- 
men’s League the following officers were elected: 
President, H. B. Van Duzer, Portland; first vice- 
president, W. N. Matlock, Pendleton; second 
vice-president, Dr. J. G. Gill, Lebanon; secre- 
tary-treasurer, S. C. Bartrum, Roseburg; execu- 
tive committee, district 1, L. W. Humphreys, 
Portland; district 2, ‘W. W. Goff, Forest Grove; 
district 3, A. Crandall, Brownsville; district 4, 
George P. Putnam, Medford; district 5, Leo A. 
E. Scharno. The Dalles; district 6, G. I. La Dow, 
Pendleton; district 7, Charles Riley, Klamath 
Falls; publicity committee, C. A. Riddle, chair- 
man, Walter Backus, E. F. Averill, Henry Veatch, 
M. H. Bauer; nomination committee, E. C. Mc- 
Farland, chairman, G. I. La Dow, J. H. Driscoll, 
George Putnam, A. Crandall; resolution commit- 
tee, L. W. Humphreys, chairman, L. E. Bean, I. 
P. Gardner, E. J. Boot and Dr. J. G. Gill. 


MINNESOTA BIG GAME RETURNS. 

Duluth, Minn., Jan. 6.—The 20 days open sea- 
son in Minnesota mounted into thousands. Prob- 
ably 500 deer and moose came to Duluth alone. 
Coincident with the conclusion of the open period 
for deer and moose, members of the Northwest- 
ern Gun Club considered a number of recom- 
mendations by game wardens to shorten the 
season on big game and game birds to Io days. 

Eleven dead hunters and 12 wounded is the 
toll of the hunting season in Minnesota. The 
number of deer and moose killed is the largest 
in the history of the state. Hundreds of nim- 
rods from eastern and middle west cities obtained 
licenses in Minnesota this year. Game was abund- 
ant in far-away localities, but scarce where it 
abounded in former years. 


OFFICERS aie FREEPORT GUN 


At the annual meeting of the Freeport, (Ill.) 
Gun Club, the following officers were elected: 
President, Russel Weir; vice-president, Ralph 
Rosenstiel; secretary, C. L. Bossmeyer; treas- 
urer, Jean James; field captain, Herman Jans- 
sen. H. D. Swartz, Dr. C. L. Karcher and Ralph 
B. Rosenstiel were appointed a handicap com- 
mittee. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Douglas County (Ore.), Game Protective 
Association has elected the following officers: 
President, J. H. Skyes; vice-president, A. J. Lib- 
urn; secretary-treasurer, T. A. Rafferty; execu- 
tive committee, S. C. Bartrum, Rev. Paul J. Lux 
and George Neuner. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


DR. W. T. HORNADAY’S WORKS. 


No man in the United States ‘has labored more 
earnestly and with more enthusiasm in the con- 
servation cause than Dr. William T. Hornday, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park. His 
pen and voice have been devoted freely to this 
work, and while, like all men of firm purpose and 
zeal he has made enemies and stirred up contro- 
versy with people who otherwise are with him, 
his motives have never been questioned nor im- 
pugned. We believe also that the world is in- 
debted to Dr. Hornaday for what he has done 
already, and more particularly that future genera- 
tions will be under a much greater debt for what 
will have been saved in the way of game and 
wild life, through reform and amendments of the 
law inspired by him. 

Dr. Hornday has recently issued in four 
volumes in a more amplified and complete 
form, his fireside edition of American Natural 
History. The books are published by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons at $7.50 per set, and are done in 
the usual perfect Scribner way. They contain 
over 400 illustrations, and quite a few colored 
pictures of wild game, etc. 

The distinguished author needs no commenda- 
tion at the hands of Forest and Stream, nor will 
we enter into a technical but useless discussion of 
the books in the way of splitting hairs over minor 
matters or disputed points in natural history. The 
work is written in a style that will make it popu- 
lar with young people, but it must not be inferred 
that the books are juvenile, for they are quite as 
interesting and instructive to the ordinary man 
or woman as to the younger generation. 

The usual natural history is about the driest 

and deadest contribution to literature that can be 
imagined. It is either too scientific or it falls 
into the foolish form of half romance, made 
popular by some of our imaginative wild life 
writers. Dr. Hornaday’s is a straight out natural 
history, written in plain language. 
- Now, a natural history, while it may be either 
of the two descriptions named above, is not com- 
plete, if we are to judge from what Dr. Horna- 
day has given us, unless it contains also what 
might be termed a history of present conditions 
of wild life and prospects of its future existence 
or extermination. Therefore he has incorporated 
in the work a number of chapters along the lines 
of his well known “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” 
and shows beyond peradventure of a doubt that 
unless something is done to stop the destruction 
of our game, the next generation will have none 
worthy the name. Perhaps there are people who 
might hold that a natural history is not the place 
to write such matter, but when we come to think 
about it, what better vehicle could be employed 
for the purpose? 

Therefore, if Dr. Hornaday’s book presses home 
the fact that the animal or specimen discussed is 
liable to become extinct within an altogether too 
brief period, through the foolishness of man, the 
warning will not have been in vain. We wish 


that a set of Dr. Hornday’s new 
edition could be placed in the 
hands of every growing boy in 
America who is at all interested 
in outdoor matters. It would be 
a fine thing if the fathers of 
these boys would read and study 
the several volumes also. 

Dr. Hornaday as stated, is a 
man who has been called over- 
zealous, but all great causes need 
the over-zealous. They have 
made posstble reforms that have 
benefited mankind; the world is 
better because such men are born 
into it. We might soften the 
harshness of some of the dis- 
tinguished author’s criticisms and 
statements by setting forth that 
much that he asks for in the way 
of conservation is already being 
accomplished, but that is not to 
the point. Strong language is 
needed to advance strong issues. 
His may be a voice crying in the 
wilderness—certainly it is crying 
for the perpetuation of the things 
of the wilderness—but encourage- 
ment is essential in this case 
rather than criticism. We com- 
mend therefore the efforts of Dr. 
Hornaday, and hope that his new 
books will find a circulation 
worthy of their high purpose and 
real value. 


BIG GAME FIELDS OF 
AMERICA. 

The George H. Doran Com- 
pany, of New York has just 
brought out a book by Daniel J. 
Singer that is a happy combina- 
tion of natural history and big 
game hunting that has not been 
before seen. As the title implies 








A HANDSOME, SLEEK YOUNG MURDERER. 


it is restricted to the American (illustration From “Big Game Fields of America.” Courtesy 


continent and handled, as is the 

subject in this work, one needs no 

wider range for sufficiently varied 

hunting. The primary charm of the work is 
that undoubtedly it was a history made from 
a trip and not a trip made from a story. 
Mr. Singer went shooting for pleasure anid 
found so much of unusual interest that he 
kept tent notes, which he wove into a book upon 
his return. The scope of the book, geographi- 
cally, ranges from British Guinea to Wrangell, 
Alaska. The much hackneyed South American 
hunting is gracefully and originally handled. 
In addition to shooting experiences a chap- 
ter is devoted to the natural history of the 
Jaguar—a subject heretofore only glossed over. 
The author has done his best work in telling of 
Alaskan hunting. This territory has never before 


of The Geo. H. Doran Company.) 


been treated so simply and yet with such compell- 
ing interest. It furnishes a Baedecker for any 
sportsman with this eye on northern shooting. Mr. 
Singer has proved himself equally well versed in 
getting his game and getting the attention of his 
readers, of whom this book entitles him to many. 

An interesting chapter from this book entitled 
“The Prowler of the Night,” will be given im 
next month’s Forest and Stream. 


I’m a-longing for the dear old hidden ways. 

In my dreams their hallowed spots again I see. 

Then I live once more those by-gone camping: 
days, 

Anid anew, I catch the forest mystery. 
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George Washington As An Angler 


The late George H. Moore, librarian of the 
old Lenox Library, of New York, an erudite 
scholar and an authority of high standing repect- 
ing scarce Americana, was also a devoted angler, 
and out of the rich stores of his knowledge of 
men and things in the early days of our coun- 
try’s history he prepared a monograph entitled 
“Washington as an Angler, with Extracts from 
His Diaries, 1787-1780.” The study was dedi- 
cated to Grover Cleveland in 1887, in this neat 
way: 

To Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States : 

It is known to me that there have been skill- 
ful fishermen, more than one, among the Chief 
Magistrates of the mation. Your immediate 
predecessor has left an unsurpassed record among 
them, and it is with no ordinary pleasure that 
those of u- who profess the faith and follow the 
precepts of “The Complete Angler” have been 
assured that you are inclined to indulge in 
similar recreation betimes. No good fisherman 
was ever a bad man, and history will bear out 
the assertion that the best Presidents have been 
the best fishermen. No one of the many biog- 
raphers of the first President of the United 
States has done justice to the character of Wash- 
ington in this important feature, and the pres- 
ent publication of extracts from his diaries is in- 
tended to be a timely tribute to his fame as a 
man among men, a fisherman among fishermen, 
in which it will be no disparagement to you to 
share. In the first century of this nation’s life 
he was the first and you have been called the 
last President. I trust that the beginning of the 
new era will find as good a fisherman as you are 
in office, and that the line may continue to 
stretch out, like that of the blood-boltered Banquo, 
till the crack of doom. George H. Moore. 


Lenox Library, July, 1887. 


To which Mr. Cleveland made response: 

Executive Mansion, Washington, July 31, 1887. 
Dr. George H. Moore: 

My Dear Sir—Please accept my thanks for the 
little book you sent me entitled “Washington as 
an Angler.” 

I am much pleased to learn that the only ele- 
ment of greatness heretofore unnoticed in the life 
of Washington is thus supplied. 

I am a little curious to know whether the 
absence of details as to the result of his fishing 
is owing to bad luck, a lack of toleration of fish 
stories at that time among anglers, or to the fact 
that, even as to the number of fish he caught, the 
Father of his Country could not tell a lie. Yours 
—very truly, Grover Cleveland. 

With which by way of preface we give Dr. 
Moore’s presentation of George Washington in 
his character of angler: 

(Mr. Sparks, in his life of Washington, has 
mentioned the report of tradition that he dis- 
played in his boyhood a passion for active sports 
and a fondness for athletic amusements which he 
did not relinquish in mature life. Other writers 
have repeated this general statement, but no one 
has pointed out his claim to be recognized as a 
“Brother of the Angle.” Among his manuscripts 


hitherto unpublished, he has left a very interest- 
ing record of his recreations at a period of his 
life when he was engaged in a service hardly less 
important to his country than that of his military 
career. Without him there would have been no 
United States to need a Constitution, and without 
him no Constitution would have been formed or 
established. He was the savior of his country 
in peace as well as in war. As President of the 
Federal Convention at Philadelphia, in the 
Summer of 1787, he was punctually in his place 
during the arduous deliberations of that renown- 
ed assembly. After a very close application to 
business for more than two months the conven- 
tion appointed a committee of detail to whom 
they referred the results of their previous action, 
with orders to prepare and report them in the 
form of a constitution. The convention then ad- 
journed on Thursday, the 26th day of July, until 
Monday, the 6th day of August, 1787. 

It was duly reported in the newspapers of the 
day that on “Monday last (July 30, 1787) his 
Excellency, General ‘Washington, set out for 
Moore Hall, in order to visit his old quarters at 
the Valley Forge.” 

Moore Hall was the ancient stone mansion of 
William Moore, who has been characterized as 
“the most conspicuous and heroic figure in the 
county of Chester” in his day and generation. The 
building is still standing, overlooking the Schuyl- 
kill and, three miles distant, the Valley Forge. 
Judge Moore, who was born in 1699, died in 1783, 
leaving a widow who survived him several 
years. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of Feb. 2, 1791, offered: 

“Moore Hall. To be rented. Mansion house, 
farm and mill, in the township of Charlestown, 
in the county of Chester, situated on the River 
Schuylkill, distant twenty-three miles from Phila- 
delphia. Two hundred acres. Mill on a never- 
failing stream called Pickering. Feb. 1, 1791.” 

This ancient homestead, known in 1787 as “the 
Widow Moore’s,” was the objective point of Gen. 
Washington’s outing when he set out to visit his 
old quarters at the Valley Forge. What a flood 
of recollections must have overwhelmed him as 
he fulfilled this purpose and reviewed those 
scenes of past trials, sorrow and distress, in the 
great light of patriotic hope after the hours of 
triumph! The contrast must have been more im- 
pressive than that presented in the suggestions of 
his visit to Lexington— neglected by historians— 
when, in his first vacation as President ‘of the 
United States, he “viewed the spot on which the 
first blood was drawn in the late glorious war” 
where 

“Once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

But historic places and reminiscences were by 
no means the only thing in view upon this ex- 
cursion—perhaps not the main thing. What it all 
was cannot be better told than in Gen. Washing- 
ton’s own brief, sententious records of each day: 

“Monday, 30th July—In company with Mr. 
Governr Morris went into the neighborhood of 
the Valley Forge to a ‘Widow Moore’s a-fishing, 
at whose house we lodged. 


“Tuesday, 31st Ju-_y—Before breakfast I rode 
to the Valley Forge and over the whole Canton- 
ment & Works of the American Army in the 
Winter of 1777-8, and on my return to the Widow 
Moore’s found Mr. & Mrs. Rob. Morris. Spent 
the day there fishing, etc. & lodged at same 
place. 

“Wednesday, August 1—Returned abt II! 
o'clock with the above company to Philadelphia. 

“Friday, 3d Aug., 1787—Went up to Trenton 
on a fishing party with Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Morris 
& Mr. Govr. Morris. Dined and lodged at Colo 
Sam Ogden’s. In the evening fished. 

Saturday, 4th (Aug., 1787).—In the morning 
and between breakfast and dinner fished. Dined 
at Gen. Dickinson’s and returned in the evening 
to Colo Ogden’s. 

“Sunday, 5th (Aug. 1787).—Dined at Colo 
Ogden’s and about 4 o’clock set out for Phila- 
delphia—halted an hour at Bristol and reached 
the city before 9 o’clock.” 

These were very notable fishing parties. The 
companions of Washington were old, tried and 
constant friends, always true and never found 
wanting. 

Gouverneur Morris, of New York, one of the 
noblest of her sons, a great man and a good 
citizen, who could truly say that the welfare of his 
country was his single object during a conspicu- 
ous public career. He never sought, refused nor 
resigned an office, although there was no depart- 
ment of government in which he was not called 
to act; and it was the unvarying principle of his 
life that the interests of his country must be pre- 
ferred to every other interest. Such a man was 
Gouverneur Morris, the inspired penman of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, the great 
financier of the Revolution, whose services to his 
country have never been justly appreciated, for 
his biography has never been justly written. 

Mrs. Robert Morris, whose charming face, in 
the most beautiful and well-preserved portrait of 
a women ever painted by Gilbert Stuart, smiles 
on the vain effort of the writer to tell what is 
the real secret of its winning grace and lasting 
impression on every visitor to the gallery of the 
Lenox Library, which is now its permanent home, 
and of which it is one of the principal ornaments. 

The Widow Moore, the loyalty and devotion of 
whose husband is the best testimony to her 
merits. He has left the record in his will— 
“happy woman, a pattern of her sex, and worthy 
the relationship she bears to the Right Honorable 
and noble family from whence she sprang.” 

Gen. Philemon Dickinson, a distinguished offi- 
cer of the New Jersey line, a brother of that 
famous writer and patriot who was the author 
of the “Farmer’s Letters,” both “Petitions to the 
King,” and the “Declaration of the Continental 
Congress on taking up Arms in 1775.” 

Col. Samuel Ogden, the brother-in-law of 
Gouveneur Morris, and, like Dickinson, a worthy 
representative of that grand army of the Revolu- 
tion, whose practical lessons of disinterested 
patriotism are so full of wisdom and rich in in- 
struction to every true-hearted American. 

Truly this was a goodly company for any place 
or pursuit, with much of profitable entertainment 
therein for all concerned. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether anything recorded in the annals 
of angling anywhere can challenge it for distinc- 
tion, all things considered. Certainly no Ameri- 
can fishing party hitherto described can vie with 
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it, for a moment, in historical interest and im- 
portance. 

Another fishing excursion is mentioned in a 
later diary of Washington. When he made his 
great northern and western tour, already alluded 
to, in 1789, Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, was 
the extreme point of his journey. While he was 
there he was taken out to view the harbor, and 
to try his skill and luck in salt water. On Mon- 
day, Nov. 2, they went down to the outer harbor 
beyond the fort and the lighthouse, where, as 
he says himself: 

“Having lines, we proceeded to the Fishing 
Banks, a little without the Harbor, and fished 
for cod; but it not being a proper time of tide, 
we only caught two, with which, about 1 o’clock 
we returned to town.” 

His visit to Lexington, to which I have allud- 
ed, took place on his return toward New York. 
He had intended to go to that historic locality 
while he was yet in Boston, but on the day ap- 
pointed. ‘Monday, ‘Oct. 26, his record is: 

“The day being rainy and stormy, myself much 
disordered by a cold and inflammation in the left 
eye, I was prevented from visiting Lexington, 
where the first blood in the dispute with G. 
Brit’n was drawn.” 

Returning from Portsmouth, he left that place 
on Wednesday, the 4th of November, passing 
through Exeter, Haverhill, and Andover, where 
on the 5th he was received and escorted by the 
Hon. Samuel Phillips, Jr., President of the Senate 
of the town. He made a short visit to Mr. 
Phillips, who attended him as far as Lexington, 
where they “dined and viewed the spot on which 
the first blood was spilt in the dispute with G. 
B. on the 19th of April, 1775.” His further route 
was continued through Watertown, and by what 
was known as “the middle road” to Hartford, 
Conn. He arrived in New York on Friday, the 
13th November. 

Future research may or may not reveal par- 
ticulars of these fishings in the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware or their tributary streams, the 
character and weight of the catch, the methods 
of the sport in those days, and all the incidents 
which crowd such fleeting hours of charming 
recreation. I am content to have been the first to 
claim for George Washington his rightful place 
as an angler—a genuine disciple of Izaak Walton. 


REVIVAL IN HUNTING ATTRIBUTED TO 
WAR. 


That the European war exerts a power of sug- 
gestion on the minds of those who use firearms 
is the belief of County Auditor A. P. Erickson. 
In that way he accounts for the issuance of 7,423 
hunting licenses this season, the largest number 
ever issued at the Minneapolis office. He said 
that he actually believes a great many who ob- 
tained hunting licenses did so to test their shoot- 
ing ability as game was not so plentiful as a 
year ago when 6,036 hunting licenses were issued. 


IOWA CONSERVATION SOCIETY. 


The Iowa Conservation Society, formerly the 
Iowa Park and Forestry Association, at a meet- 
ing recently held in Des Moines, elected officers 
as follows for the ensuing year: President, T. 
C. Stephens of Sioux City; vice-president, Fred 
Lazell of Cedar Rapids; secretary, G. B. Mc- 
Donald of Ames; treasurer, Mrs. H. J. Taylor 
of Sioux City. 
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On the Prairie in the Great Northwest 


Worcester, Mass., Jan., 1915s. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having recently returned from a four weeks’ 
visit to my nephew, a homesteader in the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, the middle of the Prairie 
Provinces, perhaps a little account of this great 
grain producing territory of Canada may inter- 
est some of your readers. 

What a transformation from the New Eng- 
land landscape! A vast rolling prairie of waving 
wheat, flax and oats as far as the eye could 
reach in all directions. Mortlach is a thriving 
little town of about 350 inhabitants, has three or 
four grain elevators, several stores, a church, 
good school house, Masonic and Odd Fellows 
lodge-rooms, post-office and two banks—branches 
of the Bank of Toronto and the Bank of Ham- 
ilton. About all the government land adjacent 
to Mortlach has been taken up by homesteaders, 
but between the bad land west of Montreal and 
the Canadian Rockies there is room enough for 
100,000,000 people. 

The uncultivated portion on the prairie is a 
perfect garden of wild flowers, roses predominat- 
ing, mushrooms are also very plentiful and of 
the best variety, and in the ravines there are 
lots of wild gooseberries and currants. Game, 
consisting of wild ducks, geese, prairie chick- 
ens plover and wilson snipe is plentiful and 
can be shot almost in one’s door yard. One 
morning, while I was there, there were five 
prairie chickens on top of my nephew’s rustic 
summer house, and on going out I flushed a 
covey of about thirty a little further away. 
That was in September, before the law was off. 
The shooting season on these birds opens Octo- 
ber 1, and closes Oct. 15. Resident bird license, 
$1; non-resident $25. As I left for home on 
Oct. 2, I had only one day’s chicken shooting, 
but I killed a good bag of those strong fliers 
with my little Parker 24 inch barrel brush gun 
on the opening day; killing them all on the wing, 
of course, and without the aid of a dog. 

I had great sport all through September with 
the ducks which are to be found in all the little 
sloughs. I shot mallards, black ducks, spoon- 
bills, American widgeons, pintails and teal, all 
with the same little gun—consequently we had 
roast duck nearly every night, for dinner dur- 
ing my four weeks’ visit. The ducks feed on 
the wheat in the fields in addition to what they 
get in the water, and as there are no fish in these 
little ponds, they are of most excellent flavor. 

A dinner of fat, grain fed, roasted duck with 
mushrooms, and all kinds of vegetables fresh 
from the garden, with appetite sharpened by a 
good outing in the bracing September air, fol- 
lowed by a fragrant cigar is not a bad wind up 
to a day’s hunt on the prairie of Saskatchewan 

One day late in September while we were duck 
shooting the sky became very black toward sun- 
down, and in a few minutes a blizzard struck 
us and when we reached home the ground was 
covered with snow, yet on the fifteenth of Octo- 
ber, I hunted prairie chickens all day with a 
coat on and was uncomfortably warm, with mos- 
quitoes much in evidence. 

It is very easy for one not familiar with the 
locality to get lost on the prairie. I frequently 


hunted alone and one afternoon, being busy with 
the ducks until after the sun went down it grew 
dark before I got back, but I had my compass 
with me, and by the light of a match I got my 
bearings and headed due north, knowing that if 
T kept that course I would reach the house all 
right, but before long I found myself traveling 
in the wrong direction. I soon had my bearings 
again and located the house by the light in the 
window. The night was warm and I probably 
would not have been very uncomfortable if I 
had been compelled to sleep out, but there were 
quite a lot of prairie wolves about and although 
they are harmless, unless extremely hungry, 
their howling at night gives a tenderfoot the 
creeps. I saw several of them on different occa- 
sions and heard some that I did not see. 

The mounted police force of the Canadian 
northwest beats the world. ‘When a “mounty” 
gets after a crook he might as well come right 
in as he will get him if it takes years to do 
it. They are a fearless lot of men. I was told 
of one who, on coming up with his man, had to 
look into the muzzle of a loaded gun, but in- 
stead of throwing up his hands he sprang off 
his horse, knocked the gun out of the man’s 
hand and made the arrest. 

Having a camera with me I secured a number 
of interesting souvenirs of my trips to this great 
grain-growing Province of Canada and when the 
day came to exchange corduroys for “glad rags” 
and travel east I said to myself: “This seems 
to be a suitable place to plant a sprig of acacia 
in memory of one of the most enjoyable outings 
I have ever experienced.” 

GEORGE H. BURTIS. 


Advancement of interest in the preservation of 
protected birds, wild animals and fish by means 
of an educational campaign is given as the ob- 
ject of the Ohio Fish and Game _ Inspectors’ 
Association, has been organized at Columbus, 
Ohio. The members are the deputy fish and 
game wardens of the State. 

The officers elected are: C. C. Acton, Cincin- 
nati, president; Harry Crosley, Sandusky, vice- 
president; A. C. Baxter, Columbus, secretary, 
and Charles Becht, Columbus, treasurer. The 
following committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution: Herman Nohr, Russell’s Point; A. 


C. Wagner, Tiffin; Charles Haines, Lima; 
Charles Ruckel, Akron, and Sherman Conover, 
Dayton. 


An educational campaign, the members be- 
lieve, will be of material assistance in the en- 
forcement of the game law. The meeting was 
held in the office of J. C. Speaks, chief state 
game warden. 


WERNERSVILLE ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


The newly elected officers of the Wernersville 
(Pa.) Rod and Gun Club are: President, H. G. 
Sensinger; vice-president, William Spatz; finan- 
cial secretary, P. J. Guinther; recording secre- 
tary, W. V. Hassler; captain, U. Lamm; trus- 
tees, William Ochs, Irwin Brossman and Rufus 
Brossman. 
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“WITH SOME REFERENCE 
TO FITS.” 


A Practical Article on Home Treatment of 
Your Dog. 


Did you ever have an excitable dog that was 
subject to fits? All kinds of dogs have fits, 
but I am now referring to finely bred animals 
of high strung, nervous organizations, whose 
brains are very active, and which are apt to be 
too ambitious. Some years ago, a good friend 
of mine came to me and said that he wished to 
buy a well trained setter dog. He was pre- 
pared to pay a fair price, but not an extrava- 
gant one, and asked me to see what I could do 
for him. The autumn previous I had had one 
day’s shooting in Ohio, with a well known train- 
er and breeder, who had impressed me as being 
a first rate sportsman and honest man. His 
kennels contained many dogs, trained and un- 
trained. I wrote to him at once, and among the 
dogs offered was a Red Irish setter, quite 
young, which had been worked on quail and 
woodcock, and was well trained. The price was 
$75, and if not satisfactory “Jack” could be 
returned. This dog hit my friend’s fancy and 
he promptly mailed a check, which brought Jack 
the long journey from North to South, in good 
condition. M—. was delighted with his pur- 
chase, as the dog was extremely handsome and 
had a fine disposition. M—. loved to have Jack 
with him on the road, but ran the dog too far 
and fast when he had ladies with him. We tried 
him out on quail, and his work was very satis- 
factory. He was quick in all his actions, ranged 
and quartered his ground well, and fell into his 
points without preliminaries or hesitation. It 
was late in the season and Jack did not have 
much work in the field. The next summer my 
friend drove a great deal, and on one occasion 
reported that the dog had nearly died in a fit, 
after a long run on a hot day. About September, 
he went abroad and begged me to take charge 
of his dog. I had one of my own, and was 
spending the summer and fall in the country, 
using the suburban railway service to go to and 
return from my business in the city. 

At that time the quail season nominally be- 
gan on the Ist of October, but I had practically 
given up shooting until the first light frosts. 
There were a certain number of diamond backed 
rattlers in the country, and a-setter or pointer 
is in very great danger. A friend of mine lost 
a fine setter within four miles of the city. Dogs 
are fools in their dealings with deadly snakes, 
and are apt to charge right in on them, after 
trailing them up. If struck, however, they seem 
to realize the situation. 

I knew that there was a bevy of quail across 
the road, back of the house, not a quarter of a 
mile away, and late one afternoon, after re- 
turning from business, I thought that I would 
give the dogs a run, and possibly, bag a couple 
of birds on the rise, if we found them. The 
animals were delighted, and Jack worked his 
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ground beautifully. In a few minutes he found 
and stanchly pointed the birds, and on the rise, 
sure enough, I dropped two quail. I had 
scarcely bagged these when Jack rolled over in 
a horrible fit, frothing at the mouth, twitching 
and kicking. It was a warm evening and the 
attack seemed a very bad one. Most persons 
when they see a dog in this condition raise the 
cry of “mad dog,” and many dogs are killed 
every year as mad, when they have fits. If the 
fit is comparatively light so that the dog can 
run about, it is pursued and prosecuted, when 
probably seeking retirement. I felt very badly, 
as I thought the dog was surely dying. Suddenly 
I remembered some doggy advice I had read in 
an old book. I pulled out my pocket knife, 
which had a sharp blade for a wonder, and snip- 
ped off the end of Jack’s tail. Instantly the 
red blood started in a fine spray, and he came 
out of the fit at once. He was very weak and 
had to be assisted to the house, but next day 
seemed in good health. You may be sure that 
I took no more chances until cool weather, but 
when this came, and I could take a day off I 
went shooting. My friend’s return to this coun- 
try was long delayed, and he wrote me asking 
that I give Jack some work when I could. I 
found that the dog was intensely excitable, and 
that when first cast off in open fields, or a snipe 
bog would range far and wide. He was stanch 
and his work in open country so beautiful, that 
one was tempted to allow him to speed off this 
first high pressure, before he settled down for 
the day. 

But; presently, he had another fit, and I had 
to snip off another piece of his tail; then bandage 
it with a handkerchief, so that the end looked 
like a drum stick. He was not so weak this 
time and was able to work quietly, but he had 
what is sometimes called “a merry tail.” He 
switched this appendage right and left, and 
striking bushes and briars the end was soon 
very bloody. Now, I had no wish to restore my 
friend’s dog to him when he returned, with a 
docked tail, and decided that I must see if there 
was not something that would prevent fits, stop 
them before they started. A surgical operation 
was also objectionable every time the dog had 
one. I therefore took Jack to my physician and 
gave him a full account of the attacks, the symp- 
toms, and the causes that I fancied, brought 
them on. The doctor gave the case full atten- 
tion, and said that the trouble originated in an 
excitable brain. Some fits were caused by 
stomach troubles, particularly in pet dogs. He 
advised me to buy a bottle of “Bromide of 
Potassium,” with a table spoon when I went 
shooting with Jack. Before casting him off I 
was to administer a full dose of bromide, or if 
he seemed much excited I was to use it occa- 
sionally. In fact a dose now and then during 
the day would do no harm. 

Behold me, therefore, with a big bottle and 
table spoon, dosing the dog religiously while in 
the field. It may have been the perscription, I 
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know not, but Jack did not have another fit 
while he was with me. He did much good work 
for me as his master was apt to send him 
around to the house if he heard that I was go- 
ing shooting. As by this time I had two dogs 
of my own, and another friend had a dog he 
always wished me to work, I was well supplied, 
but I love to have them, any number, if they 
are accustomed to my ways, and can get rid of 
jealousy. 

Jack lived for several years, but died in a fit, 
after an 18 mile run with his master’s drag, on 
a hot summer’s day. He was a charming animal, 
and all women quite fell in love with his nice 
ways and handsome appearance. 

For stomach troubles and constipation, I have 
found Homeopathic “Nux Vomica” very use- 
ful. The dogs like it, and the little pills are 
easily administered. After a dose or two, shake 
the bottle at them and they will come and sit up 
for their medicine. Remember it is the Homeo- 
pathic sort. The stuff is poison, (Strychnine) 
and in any other form it is too strong. A friend 
of mine killed two fox terriers with the regular 
drug store preparation. Dogs seem to be as 
easily affected as young children, yet I have had 
my dogs horribly overdosed when I was a young 
sportsman. I gained much valuable informa- 
tion ‘from a book “Kennel Diseases” by “Ash- 
mont.” 

With fever and congestion I found that two 
doses of Homeopathic Aconite, one-half to one 
hour apart, in the evening, before settling the 
dog for the night was often very good. The 
effect was mild, and did not weaken as the regu- 
lar preparation does. 
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WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 

The thirty-ninth annual show of Westminster 
Kennel Club will be held February 22, 23, 24, 25. 
The meeting place has come back to Madison 
Square Garden, after a try last year at Grand 
Central Palace, where facilities were lacking for 
this classic event in dogdom. The show commit- 
tee will consist of ‘William Rauch, Richard H. 
Williams, Winthrop Rutherfurd and Lewis A. 
Eldridge. The-indispensible James Mortimer, will 
have the superintendency. Thirty silver cups, to 
be won outright, are offered. These trophies 
are open to all. 

Judges. 

Dr. Henry Jarrett, Chestnut Hill, Pa—Blood- 
hounds, Mastiffs, Newfoundlands, Old English 
Sheepdogs, Chows, Samoyedes, Boxers, Scottish 
Terriers, West Highland White Terriers, Toy 
Poodles, Maltese Terriers, Chihuahuas, Variety 
Classes and Unclassified Specials. 

Dudley E. Waters, Esq., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
St. Bernards. 

Otto J. A. Grassi, Esq, New York, N. Y.— 
Great Danes. 

Rupert W. K. Anderson, Esgq., Plainfield, N. J. 
Russian Wolfhounds. 

J. Willoughby Mitchell, Esq., New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 125.) 








DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
Tidbits of News and Gossip 
Among Shooters. 

It is with a good deal of pleas- 
ure I note that Hayes Keller has 
been appointed sales manager of 
the Hunter Arms Co., Inc. This is 
a fitting happy new year to a man 
who has worked diligently and 
faithfully in the interest of his 
company. T. H. Jr. like his old 
dad, who is mistaken for his own 
grandson at times, is a friend 
maker of sincere type. He is 
popular through personality as well as through 
the merit of the L. C. Smith single trigger. 
Hayes, physicaly, doesn’t cast much of a shadow 
but when it comes to selling guns, that same 
shadow eclipses many a gun salesman of much 
more generous pulchritude. May T. H.’s shadow 
never grow less. 

Almost every gun club has a shoot scheduled 
for Feb. 12 and 22, and the majority of the 
events will be made especially attractive. 

A decidedly attractive brochure has been re- 
ceived from E. Reed Shaner, Secretary, Inter- 
state Association. It indicates care and painstak- 
ing effort on the part of the busy bees of the 
association, those who hive in Pittsburgh. Ex- 
cerpts from the booklet are re-printed on another 
page in this issue. 

We have received a number of requests for 
calendars issued by arms and ammunition compa- 
nies. We would suggest sending direct to the 
company whose calendar you want, and if it is 
possible for them to supply you they very gladly 
will do so. A word to the wise goes a fishin, 
sometimes. 

Every club in the country will hold shoots on 
Feb. 12 (Lincoln’s birthday) and Feb. 22, (‘Wash- 
ington’s Birthday) so that no shooter need go 
begging for a place to shoot on either of those 
days as most clubs are glad to welcome visitors. 

W. G. BEECROFT. 





PORT WASHINGTON YACHT CLUB. 
Trap Shooting Popular This Year With Good 
Scores by Many Shooters. 


Attendance during the month at the Port 
Washington Yacht Club has been above the 
average, the old standbys being on deck to pass 
the horny hand of welcome to newcomers—down 
there they call it passing the “Buck.” H. H. 
Shannon has been chief custodian of the silver 
and plate. His cup cabinet is beginning to take 
on the appearance of Ralph Spotts across the sea. 
Somebody better pull the handicap rope on this 
youngster, else the will start in the wholesale 


silver business. Scores Jan. 2nd.: 
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a1; C. M. Tranbeod (5), 175 H. H. Shannon (3), 18 
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in this event. 
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INTER-YACHT CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


The first of three Inter Yacht Club champion- 
ship shoots was pulled over the traps of New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, Harrison Island, on Janu- 
ary 16th. The home team won the first leg with 
445, Marine and Field being second with 442, 
Bayside Yacht Club third with 431. John H. 
Hendrickson and Hazen L. Hoyt tied for indi- 
vidual high gun with 95 x 100, but Hoyt, who 
generally is there on a shoot-off, fell down badly, 
getting only 21 of his 25, while Hendrickson 
went straight. This. gives Hendrickson a leg on 
Forest and Stream trophy, which goes to high 
average gun for the entire series. High man on 
the winning team was Dr. G. H. Martin with 93. 
High breaker for Bayside was F. W. Kent on 80, 
while F. E. Elliott took top honors for Benson- 
hurst,with 82. The next shoot will be held at 
Bayside Yacht Club Feb. 27 and the final crack at 
Marine and Field Club March 20. Fifty gunners 
blazed away at New Rochelle. 


The summaries: 

Inter-Yacht Club Championship, First Shoot, Individual 
Event (Scratch), One Hundred Cla Birds.—Joh n H. 
Hazen L. ert, & 95;. Dr. G. H. 
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Fe tet 

Shoot-off, any gre Clay Birds.—J. H. Hendrickson, 
75, straight; H. L. Hoyt, Jr., 21. 

Team Cham ionship, First Shoot, Five Hundred Clay 
Birds.New Rochelle yom Club.—Dr. G. H. Martin, 
93: F. W. Howard, 91; ea a 91; G. P. Granbery, 

E. L. Hatch, 82. Feial, 

denctne and Field Club.J” i. peo. % E. 
James, 85; P. R. 


H. Lott, 92; J. F. — 8; C. 
Towne, 84. ‘otal 
bayside Yacht Cab. —F. W. —. 8; H. F. L. Funcke, 
ne SS ; F. R. Long, 85; J. S. Fosdick, 84. 
‘otal, 43 


Manhasset Ba Bey Yacht Club.—H. Hoyt, Jr., 953 - 
z. Lewis, 86 H. amen, 85; ¥ iW. Alker, 78; D. 
Smit! 74. Total, 418. 
5 oe ae Yacht Club.—F. E. Elliott, 82; E. B. 
yy » 33 G Cowenhoven, 78; C. Ferguson, Jr., 
743. Je an Pelt, 72. Total, 385. 


MARYLAND TRAPSHOOTING LEAGUE. 

(Hagerstown, Md., Jan. 11—Two teams are 
still tied in the Maryland Trapshooting League 
as a result of the victories scored by the Balti- 
more Shooting Association and the Havre de 
Grace Gun Club last week. The former defeated 








the Prospect Park Gun Club at Prospect, 355 
to 335, while the latter won from the Maryland 
Country Club, 359 to 343. 

Edward Bartlett was high man for the day, 
missing only one target out of 50. W. Poplar 
led the Havre de Grace shooters with 48, and 
Hawkins topped the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation marksmen, he too, only missing two tar- 


gets. 
Betinare ‘Shesting Ae 
‘timore tin, sociation— M. Hawkins 5 
Gotem, 7; J. W. Hawkins, Dice 45; ee “ 
Whiteford, Davis, 39; i item, 39; Malone, it 
Kantz, 393 argest, 39; Brooks, 39; Rosshersy, 353 


Leland, 37; Morgan, 34, and Getty, 33. 

Prospect Park Gun <ee-Tene ; Hensman, 45; Gice, 
42; Repu 41; Allen, 43; Woods S, 40; Band , 39: 
Dickey, 38; Brehm, 33; Ruth, 36; bmg 35; Regester, 
26; Powell, 31; Messen er, 33; ‘Pohlman, 3: Johnson, 
31; Mason, 27, and Dr. Corse, 35. 

Havre de Grace Gun ar Jest n, 3. W. Poplar, 

C. Colburn, 42; N. Mitchell, ; Mich Bae, 443 in 
si Cole, 47; R. Poplar, 43; pe r. Bay, 36; E. Toplist, 403 
sborn, Rodd Jackson, 37; Macemore, 28; Hart Busey, 
30; Walker, 42; Aaron 40; Walstrom, 30; "Wise 38, 

and T. Mitchell, 3 


pMeryland rich a ea egg Edward Bartlett, 
Worthington, $3 Brinkma ; Hol a “ Mallory - 
Z ees, 38; Marly, 40; R. ill oe Git’ a Hiss, 


Wegner Brian, 37; ns 6 “Long, mg, 32; Dr. 
Staith > T. Rutt, 30; oN’ D 0, pa Armstrong, 29. 
Pro pt a (not ee Wells, 44 Wheeler, 32 





CAMDEN FIELD GLUB. 
Kling Wins Turkeys. 


John Kling was the winner of two turkeys in 
the Camden Field Club shoot. Kling won the 
first event at 25 targets, shooting from the 20- 
yard line, breaking 23 birds. In the seceond event 
Kling made a total of 21. Kling won the third 
event with 20 targets, but liberally donated the 
gobbler to the second man. For second place 
Pfeffer and Johnson were tied, and on the shoot- 
off Johnson shot ten out of a possible 12 and re- 
ceived the turkey. 


WHITE PLAINS GUN CLUB. 

Eighteen shooters shot the program through at 
the first shoot of the year 1915 at the White 
Plains Gun Club, at the club grounds, Gedney 
Farms, White Plains, N. Y. 

Paul A. Raymond, the all around champion of 
the United States with the pistol, revolver, 22- 
calibre rifle, U. S. Springfield, who has just 
joined the club, found the conditions a little 
strange as he succeeded in breaking 80 out of his 
100. It is always with much pleasure that the 
boys all welcome Miss Laura Boles and her sis- 
ters at the club shoots. Miss Boles’ score of 79 
shows what perserverance at the traps will do. 
The true sportsman’s disposition is truly shown 
in Miss Boles’ work. H. K. Curtis and “Chubby” 
Bill Webb came over from Chappaqua and helped 
make the afternoon a pleasant one. Bill’s ex- 
perience at the first indoor trap shoot, held at 
the Garden always causes quite some laughter. 
Nobody can tell it as well as he can so for the 
benefit of those who had not already heard it 
he recalled the occasion and told ‘how the referee 
asked him to be a little more careful in aiming 
at the targets as his last two shots had gone 
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through the roof, one of them having taken 
several of the electric lights with it. Dr. and Mrs. 
Ogden and Mrs. Paul Raymond were among 
those present at the club during the afternoon. 
The high scratch trophy for the day went to 
Harry Allyn with a score of 90. The high 
handicap trophy event was won by Mr. F. C. 
Sayles who won it in a shoot-off having tied Mr. 
R. M. Jesup with a perfect score. In the shoot- 
off Mr. Sayles succeeded in smashing 20 to Mr. 











Jesup’s 16. 
or Total: Handicap Total 
Saasioen ee Oona 15 92 
}: T. Hyland z s » 
e . 7 20 96 
= 69 6 75 
° 
P 80 ; & 
eg SS ea 78 ° 78 
Mi 79 12 91 
7. a. 80 ° 80 
3. 3s. a I 86 
A. S. 45 40 85 
F...C. 84 2 = 
Seer neee vs 0 
ern Seok ee ‘ x - 
H. K. | ° 79 
Wm. 69 ° 
F ae 10 80 
S. 59 30 89 
DISTANCE HANDICAP. 
Yards 
20 
19 
18 





ANALOSTAN GUN CLUB. 
A Successful Season Was 1914. 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1914. 

The year 1914 was a most prosperous one for 
the Analostan Gun Club. There were numerous 
additions to the membership and a lively interest 
was manifested by the members all through the 
year. The average attendance at more than 40 
shoots was 19 and during the year 82,890 targets 
were trapped. 

Commencing in April contests were held every 
two weeks for a challenge cup presented to the 
club by Mr. George A. Emmons. At the final 
shoot held on October 31st those who had won 
the trophy once or more were eligible to com- 
pete. E. W. Ford, Dr. E. S. Ford, Dr. J. C. 
Wynkoop and R. D. Morgan, each had: two wins, 
while Jos. H. Hunter, P. J. Stubener, M. D. 
Hogan, Dr. A. B. Stine, J. A. Brown and Miles 
Taylor were credited with one winning. Those 
who participated in the final shoot-off were 


The Leading Trap Gun 
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Charles Daly Single Barrel 


More of these Guns in the hands of Amateur Sportsmen have 
made high scores in important events, than any other make. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


NEW YORK 


Messrs. E. W. Ford, E. S. Ford, Wynkoop, Hun- 
ter, Taylor, Stubener, Hogan and Stine. Those 
who had won twice shot from the 22-yard mark 
while the others were on the 21-yard mark. E. 
W. Ford won the trophy on a score of 78 ex 100. 
The conditions were bad and the shooting poor. 

The spoon shoots were continued during the 
year and five of these were donated every other 
week. Several merchandise shoots were also had, 
the club donating the prizes. 

A DuPont trophy was carried over and a tie 
is to be shot off for it soon. Messrs. Bradford, 
Culver, Stine, Hogan, C. S. Wilson and Miles 
Taylor being the contestants. 

Between now and April Ist the club will decide 
the ownership of the Steven’s Arms trophy, the 
Hercules Powder Co.’s watch fob and several 
prizes donated by Rev. W. ‘W. Barnes, souvenirs 
of his trip abroad last summer. 

During the year an added bird handicap affair 
for a trophy donated by Edwards & Zanner, an 
enterprising jewelry firm, was shot for. Our ex- 
perience with added birds demonstrated that the 
good shot has to take a back seat in contests of 
this kind. W. C. Blundon won the trophy with 
10 wins to his credit; Jas. M. Green, 8; G. A. 
Emmons, 7; W. S. Duvall, 7; Dr. A. B. Stine, 6; 
Dr. W. D. Monroe, 6; E. S. Ford, 5; E. W. Ford. 
5; J. A. Brown, 5; M. D. Hogan, 5; Dr. A. V. 
Parsons, 4; Dr. J. C. Wynkoop, 4; M. Taylor, 
3; Hal Remington, 3; J. McL. Seabrook, 3; G. 
D. Kirkpatrick, 3; C. S. Wilson, 3; J. H. Hunter, 
3; P. J. Stubener, 2; C. S. Pittman, 1; Dr. Fen- 
ton Bradford, 1; R. T. Livesey, 1; R. D. Mor- 
gan, I. 

We opened the season of 1915 with a ratiling 
good shoot on New Year’s day. Twenty-five mem- 
bers responded to the call. The shooting was 
rather difficult but before the day was over some 
good scores had been hung up, notably that made 
by W. C. Blundon, one of the new men at the 
traps who scored 116 out of his last 125. Dr. 
E. S. Ford also shot well scoring 65 ex 75 in a 
match with Blundon who bested him by scoring 





69 ex 75. 

Following are the scores: Shot At iain 
Bnei I ov isn. wosstnoaniauueseees oy ase 100 87 
ere ee ee 100 87 

aE MEME: Sinwecce she ieteseeeeewes 100 83 
W. C. Blunden ........ 100 83 
-Geo. A. Emmons ..... 100 82 
Dr. J. C. Wynkoop .. see: Sia 81 
We ee NOES a sic cd as ceva ccpe casietess 100 80 
i NNER oe peice th vic sistiesaitivaieeees 100 80 
Te ME Re RIPON. win. ods scSie0 ss oy'0edeshis's 100 80 


R. T. Livesey 



















Di ONE ern k cs aw intndidun bbse9a0d abet x 100 79 
Bh Mie? EL « ocvan gaansssaciconageeaee 100 79 
I so deco peeve cwae Kou eNeee ate 100 78 
W. M. Willi 100 73 
M. D. 100 73 
i 100 72 

100 72 

A. B 100 69 
100 63 

85 56 

# wie aS 40 
Dr. Jesse Shoup .. eno cee 42 
R. M. Graham ... c- 39 
WE CIEE aio Kasia. peeves naicaaencassiaGe 50 28 





E. W. Ford’s gun was out of commission and 
shooting a strange gun accounts for his poor 
score. W. S. Duvall, one of our regulars, was out 
for the first time for several months. He has 
been under the weather and cashed in when he 
shot fifty. 

The spoon shot was an interesting affair. Taylor 
was accorded the high average spoon for his 87; 
E. S. Ford having won the A spoon with 46. 
Blundon, Hunter and Wynkoop tied for C spoon 
and will shoot the tie off at another meeting. 
Each scored 36 ex 50. J. A. Brown won the B 
spoon with 41 and Luttrell the D spoon with 31. 

The merchandise prizes were divided into three 
lots A. B. and C. E. S. Ford and Taylor shot 
off the first choice in A. Ford won—23 to 22. 
Stine and Blundon also tied and shot off. Blun- 
don won 23 to 21. Other ties were decided by 


lot. MILES TAYLOR, Sec. 


NONESUCH GUN CLUB. 
Whitney Wins Leg on Trophy. 
December 26, 1914. 
The intense cold didn’t prevent 20 shooters 
from competing at the Nonesuch Gun Club’s 
grounds yesterday afternoon. John Whitney 
won the leg shoot in the match for the Stevens’ 
trophy, the score standing as follows: Whitney, 
48; D. L. Robinson, 46; H. Brackett, 46; Henry 
Cash, 46; E. H. Dyer, 45; James Whitney, 41; 
Edgar Thurston, 25; Harold Ward, 20. 
The other matches were small affairs and in 
all about a thousand targets were used. 


A Freeze-Out Shoot. 

On account of the extreme cold yesterday 
morning the annual Christmas shoot on the traps 
of the Portland Gun Club was not pulled off, 
although several enthusiasts’ were out and shot 
an informal program of 75 birds and nearly 
froze while doing it. 


OT HG) MT eb iwiot ea aceveechena tees 2 2—68 
HE WEMIOOON: i s.cicievesasacceser 3 a cece 
Fis a IES © ca kw ah ciwes cdivcivecch<sic 18 21 22—61 
BIE, Ee hae PERIIOND cles ownucccwee sacs 19 20 21—60 













DISCUSS NEW GUN CLUB. 


St. Paul Postpones Action on New Trap Shoot- 
ing Association for Twin Cities. 
December 26, 1914. 

Representatives of several of the leading gun 
clubs of the Twin Cities met last night to dis- 
cuss plans: for the proposed Twin Cities Trap 
Shooting Association. Emil Novotny of the 
Hazel Park and M. W. Thompson of the Rod 
and Gun clubs, both of St. Paul, and Dr. Chap- 
man of the Rod and Gun and V. Austin of the 
Athletic Club of Minneapolis were among those 
present. The Minneapolis clubs decided to enter 
the new organization, but the St. Paul men, al- 
though expressing themselves favorably to the 
proposed association, voted to postpone action 
until their annual meetings, which will be held in 
the near future. 


LOCK HAVEN GUN CLUB. 
Lock Haven, Pa., Jan. 4, 1915. 

With the ringing down of the curtain of 1914, 
the Lock Haven Gun Club closed one of the 
most successful years in the history of the Club, 
and the desire of the members is, that they could 
shake the hand of all their friends, and wish 
them a happy and prosperous New Year. 


The 11th annual meeting and complimentary 


banquet of this hustling up state club was held 
at the New Commercial Hotel January 1oth, 
when a vigorous campaign was launched for the 
1915 season. It is the intention of the Club to 
hold their 11th annual tournament on August 
4th and 5th, next, and the shooting fraternity 
may look forward to this tournament with much 
interest, as it promises to be some shoot. 
C. A. JOHNSON, Sec’y L. H. G. C. 


DANIEL BOONE GUN CLUB. 
Marthasville, Mo., Jan. 2, 1915. 
Following are scores made at a shoot given by 
the Daniel Boone Gun Club on January Ist. 





; Shot At Broke 

GR: I IREMIONG cin acascvevseconsasernse 50 48 
C. Kit 50 47 
E. 50 45 
FP. 50 43 
em MENS 4 62 sudendacbu ¥xcardssauwactues 40 21 
SO MIO nn insole eausanadeunavedces 30 19 
We MEMES aicidi ve cacrecencdesccceseucnested 30 18 
a MIEN oN cenecnacedesroececsetounue 30 15 
WO. SOMES. oh crscdiouwurecsassuackavéeua 20 12 
E. E. SUHRE, Secretary. 

NEMOURS (LADIES) TRAP SHOOTING 

CLUB. 

Major Ramsay’s Trophy Permanently Awarded. 

Becomes Permanent Possession of Mrs. 


Charles E. Springer, Who Won the Medal 
Eight Times During the Calendar Year 1914. 
, January 7th, 1915. 


At the regular meeting of the Nemours Trap- 
shooting Club yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Chas. 
Springer was presented with the 1914 Ramsay 
Trophy, having won it eight times during the 
year. This is the second trophy that Major 
Ramsay has presented to the club to be shot for 
weekly under a handicap system, the high handi- 
cap score each week winning the medal until the 
next regular shoot. Major Ramsay suggested 
this handicap system as he wanted to give all the 
shooters in the club an equal chance of winning 
the medal Major Ramsay also, stated that the 
shooter winning the medal the greatest number of 
times during the year should become the final 
owner. Mrs. Springer’s nearest competitor was 
Mrs. E. L. Riley, who held the medal six times 
during the year. 

Mrs. Springer also won sixth place on the 
Willis Cup yesterday. 
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Telephone: 550 MAYFAIR 















A WORLD’S RECORD ON A CARTER ROD 














































The winter weather is responsible for the 
small attendance at the traps on Wednesday 
afternoons, but ‘as soon as the pleasant spring 
weather sets in, the ladies will be out in full 
force again. 

Yesterday there were only three women at the 
firing line, but several of the gentlemen present 
filled up the squads and the shoot was enjoyed 
by every one. 

Scores follow :— 


Shot At Broke 
Wise TARMGRE. oc sc cece cevccsuces 25 15 
TR, SE. cc cvncecsaccnvacdincecccena 75 31 
i We es RN | ive wide cdcccvesesckcese 


BENSONHURST YACHT CLUB SHOOT. 
January 9, I9QI5. 

Many sportsmen gathered to-day as participants 
and onlookers at the weekly shoot of the Ben- 
sonhurst Yacht Club at its Club grounds on 
Gravesend Bay. The weather conditions were 
not of the best for clay bird shooting, as a dull 
leaden sky and sharp puffy wind made the tar- 
gets at times behave in the most erratic fashion. 
The scores, notwithstanding, were extremely, 
good. Dr. Hunter won the major part of the 
prizes and Mr. Fincke and Mr. Hewens, proved 
the winners in two other events. 

Our novice class is fast coming to the front 
under the able coaching of our Dr. Elliott and 
many of them will, without doubt, make some of 
oui veteran shooters look to their laurels before 
the season ends. Appended are the scores :— 

25 Birds a4 Pivée — ee 25 Birds 








Monthly ake ecial ecial 

Shoot Home Shoot hoot 

nn =. hh SE Te ; 

E. B. Magnus I 21 I 20 I 21 I 12 
Dr. Elliott om «0 17 o .al o°* 13 
Dr. Hunter 2s 2 2. a 2 12 
Dr. Cairne 6 yw. 6 15 6 15 6 9 
F,. E. Hewens ..... 3 “™. 3 17 3 = 3 15 
a. 5 =m 3 15 3 23 3 10 
G. Cowenhoven .... 2 ~~ 2 a. ££ e's 13 
i PE nacdevcke 6 7 «CG 17 6 15 6 10 
. A. Reed .... 6 10 6 27 6 1m 6 10 
J. Van Pelt .... 5 19 5 zo )6OU*S§ 20 5 12 
A. H. Beedle .. aa 17 4 4.5% II 
R. Morgan ........ 0 @ ¢ #S ¢ ° 13 
Ee SE dswwncecs 3 7 «3 1 3 19 3 12 
Be, Webt cacc-cc.- us as 3 17 ; 19 3 II 
Monthly Shoot and Take Home, won by Dr. Hunter; 
Special Shoot, won by Mr. Fincke; Special Shoot, won 


by Mr. Hewens. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., GUN CLUB. 
E. M. Cornwell Wins Holiday Handicap. 
Jan. 2, 1915. 
E. M. Cornwell won the Holiday Handicap at 
the Birmingham Gun Club on Jan. 2. 
Cornwell shot from the 19 yard mark which 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


A. CARTER & CO. 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFACTURERS 
11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE LARGEST FISH EVER CAPTURED ON A ROD 


A Tuna of "77 1QO 


ON A CARTER SPLIT CANE ROD 


Illustrative Catalogue Post Free 





Telegrams: “FISHGIG, WESDO, LONDON " 


d0UY WILUVD V NO GYOITA S.CTYOM V 





makes his score all the more creditable. The con- 
ditions were not the best. 

E. R. Holt, professional, tied Mr. Cornwell with 
score of 88 out of his 100. Holt shooting from 
21 yards. 

Lee Moody was a close second with 86 out 
of his 100. 

Mr. Hodges came out too late to finish ‘his 
shooting. 

This is the annual Holiday Handicap of the 
Gun Club, and owing to the bad conditions the 
scores were very low for our shooters. 

Mr. Delony of Margrett, Ala., paid us a visit 
but shot below his average. 

Scores as follows: 





Yards Shot At Broke 

| eee 19 100 88 
TEE OE oie ccaccdcenwsacceeas 20 100 88 
MO. EE Dadas cuss aaecundacens 17 100 86 
Dr. I. J. Sellers 19 100 79 
Dr. Mort. Jordan . 17 100 

Me SAREE wSscacens 17 100 72 
CO, Ex GeO “ec cccccs 17 100 73 
Re Se nae 17 100 68 
WR, Bes Oe We candcccsswavecons 17 100 67 
EC SINR Ng veka ducadsdenadiens 17 100 66 
We, WS Ea icc caer desidsias 17 100 66 
Eh, ee TROGIR ie ratcccscadecactcs 17 40 30 


HUDSON GUN CLUB. 

The appended scores was made Dec. 27 at the 
Hudson Gun Club traps, with 14 shooters taking 
part. The morning was cold and with a stiff 
wind that was blowing across the traps, made it 
very hard to get very many good scores. The 
feature of the morning was a match at 100 birds 
between A. Mack and B. Coulton, two expert 
rifle shots of the Fourth Regiment, who have had 
very little practice at the Blue Rock game, and 
considering conditions their scores was very 
good, Coulton winning by 12 birds over Mack, 
and on January toth, our next shooting date, they 
will try again to see if they can improve their 
scores, as they intend to take part in the tourna- 
ment at the Sportsmans Show on the roof of the 
Crystal Palace. 





Shot At Broke 

Ei TUE | a cata catavdnseeddscneeas 175 128 
Ei: 2. SMOOOD 56 cine ccinewntiicrsccesees 150 94 
DP GUE s.¢canceae cosnuwanadchssuecdccas 125 85 
©.  RAMNOMR od 5.5 ccvnececescnsewexes 150 101 
Re PROIU tskcusdactcevdvacdednecnsvupaus 150 92 
ye IR acd ccee be seeuducaieneeead 100 >) 
pMNEN  eaaidivankvedesurquaceseas eve 100 67 

DREN 350 5a cond cacdtracicgnssebian’ 100 44 
B. Coulton ...... suitedhnhangadeties 100 59 
Pa Ge tdien a exten so sacs dod taqeadeoes 100 47 
pp ER ackenouadns dcdeduadadedaatmanded 75 31 
PRE .odcivcucdcduceqnuantaaecuaedad 50 20 
Ce INE roo dace c adivencdcasadaduccans 50 11 
"Et NED. oe acseescewacaadeusaeqesccena 50 18 


It seemed like old times at the Hudson Gun 
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Club grounds this morning, Jan. 10 to see the Jack Fanning. There was something wrong with DEER HERDS WITH CATTLE. 
bunch of old vets that assembled to try their his scores. 



















skill at breaking the Blue Rocks, against some Broke Farmer Who Butchered It is Fined $1,000 and 
of our younger members. Lou. Schortey, Henry a eee ints Pie eerea ears So Costs. 

Pape, Carl von Lengerke, Jack Williams, Dave J. — stees gs Miller, S. D.—Deputy Game Warden, C. J. 
Engle, C. ‘W. Phelps, who thought that he had the Dr. Piakeston ".. % Kaltes teiih G. G, Rochen f : livi 
secret of getting them all, and last but not least, oa PEE OL gt ICME ee = ie 7” ee ere a ee te rene eee 
old man Joe. Whitley of clam chowder fame, P s. Meyers 000. & six miles southwest of Miller, arrested for shoot- 
all gray and grizzled, who has been shooting at Dr. Cul = ing a deer. The defendant was fined $100, be- 
the Hudson Gun Club since the early eighties, % 4% #% sides $9.35 costs. The deer came to Eschen- 
~~ -r a = a = ee wn . elley 5 4 hausen’s yard with the cattle, having been hunted 
a ee ait Soteiies ak aaa ek a ; . §, Fanning pion renee near ieee = ] and frightened there from the southwest. It 
with 80 per cent. to their credit, and we all take ; Townsend =(senaedagaseie ee sacdainn 30 33 weighed 600 pounds. About 15 years ago a deer 
off our hats to the champion of the old guard, W. Everitt III > was killed near the same farm, but since then 
Another old timer who was a visitor to-day was T. H. Kelley, Secretary. none has been seen. 





While hunting 
Pheasants near 
Hansrote, W. Va. 

Mr. W. M. Kefauver 
killed a deer with his 


LEFEVER 20-Gauge 
Loaded with No. 5 Shot 


‘‘The deer was running toward me at an angle,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘and at the first shot I broke its shoulder, 

knocking it down. With the second shot, killed it dead 
with a charge back of the head at a distance of about 25 yards. 










‘Also killed two turkeys and I was absolutely astounded at the 
remarkable shooting strength of your 20-gauge gun.”’ 







Our Taper System of Boring Gives Great 
Pattern and Penetration Power 








WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. Syracuse, nv. 
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Shooters Averages For 1914 


Pi urgh, Pa. nuary 2, IOIS. Hummell, Chas. La Porte City, Ia......... 3700 3459 .9348 

H ttsb ctl Ja Saty S385 Couts, E . San Diego, -Cal......... 7270 6796 .9348 
Editor Forest and Stream: Verner, z; We Adams, Bebe. a 3050 2850 9 

: * ° s ainter, Geo. E. ittsburgh, Pa........... 2750 25) -933 

_ Following herewith is the Interstate Associa- McMahon, Dy 8 Mow Woes, He Yo ph an 

tion list of Amateur and Professional trap- Lyon, Geo. L. Durham, N. RE ae 2900 2761 .9327 

‘ Coburn, C. D. Mechanicsburg, CRescaecks 2250 2098 .9324 

shooting averages for 1914, with names of con- Moritz, I B. E. Denver, Colo..........cssceee as 1933-9203 

‘ West, R Bronwsville, Pa............. 2100 I 9281 

testants, total number of targets shot at in Reg- Hall,’ Wm. J, Maysville, eo. es ‘ae oa on 

istered Tournament, total number of targets Fisher, E. V._ Oklahoma City, Okla.....2650 2455 .9264 

Koch, F. C. Phillipsburg, O............... 4400 4075 .9261 

scored, and percentages. Osborn, G & perookline, Mass ae 2450 2269 9261 

artin. ATTISDUPQZ, La..csseeeeeee 4995 4015 .9239 

: The averages for ‘both Amateurs and Profes- O’Brien & SY H. Portland "See. Raeweled 12208 2037. .9238 

sionals are based on a minimum of 2,000 tar- Davis, L. H. Beverly, Mass..... 2080 1919 .9226 


ad 5 Tolen, W. H. Fort e, I 
gets, as per The Interstate Association ruling to Saaaneea, Cc. Fe bates ia: 











Powers, 5 ay $e Atlantic City, 2119 1936 .9175 
that effect. The scores made at the Tournament Schmitz Sere Laka is 20 oa6 
given at Fulton, Ky., August 7th, are not in- haw, a’ ue "Delmont, S. Dak... 2200 2014 .9154 

‘ A ‘: Peni S. W._ Fitchburg, Mass.. +++2175 1990 .9149 

cluded in the list, as the club holding said Tour- Shoop, H. B. Harrisburg, Pa............. 3225 2950 .9147 
. ; : i George, M. F. Monroe, RR ES 2075 18094 .9127 

nament failed to live up to its agreement cover heabe cee ME NEM ciascvdoneenene 2595 2367 .gI2I 
ing registration. Hinshaw, - C. Spirit Lake, Ia......... 2900 2640 .g103 

Frink, J. Worthington, Minn........... 3400 3094 .QI00 

The averages for double targets are computed _Wihlon, Ee - Gresham, Ore., ca duets da awie 2800 2548 .gI00 
ay Clark, Jr., Ja Worcester, Mass......... 2120 1927 .9089 
on the Interstate Association Tournaments only, Blunt, z A. Tesnahinnn, al me 2300 1995 9078 
and they are based on taking part in two Tour- Konvalinka, Joe. Mason (ay, Ta.......00. 2500 2268 .9072 
ae te Leahy, D. T.” New WORM Die. Nesdeckdavencs 2840 2574 .9063 
naments as a minimum, as per the Interstate Crothers, S. M. Philadelphia, Wibiss deaues 2170 1965 .9055 
sat} . Mancy, N. lowa City, Ities..ccccccccscees 2200 1992 .9054 
Association ruling to that effect. Grubb, Geo. Wetmore, he Runkaevehiancd 3550 3211 .9045 
THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, saneees Jr., e * Hundingten, W. Va...2275 2055 -9033 
aldwell, J. F. oncordia, Kans. ona d 

E. REED SHANER, Secretary Snow, J. ?: Boston, Mass....... 

A for S le T as i _ = patent. *y. 

verages for Single Targets. errold, D. A, arrisburg, Pa 
s & Dodds, J. F. San Diego, Cal.... 8968 
Homer, “ “ he Okla...... Swe 8055 
AMATEURS. Yearous, A. _, Mage Grove, Ia 2506 .8951 
Per- Strother, 2 inchester, Ky......... 3025 2705 .8042 
Shot cent- re, H. Sniladelohis Weriauscuseveued 2505 2319 .8936 
Name and Address At Broke age Ebbert Tit. MENG DED elcasecascocnce 3615 3225 .8021 
Henderson, Woolfolk. Lexington, Ky.....2050 1981 .9663 Martin, Dr. G. H. New York, N. Y....... 2030 1805 .8891 
ong 4 g. A. Omaha, Nebr............00 7820 7548 .9652 ocean, § a Oe eee 2050 1819 .8873 
King, Ws. - I, Can 0 dice cececvaccss 3505 3374 .9626 Brome. W. P. Minneapolis, a eee 3200 2838 .8868 
Lewis, Bart. Auburn, Ills.........-.-.-.. 3550 3414 .9616 ilvie, Bate Lindsay, > 2730 2415 .8846 
Hoon, W. S. Jewell, lowa....... errrreeree 4950 4734 .9563 Ces h, W. P Port Chester, N. Y....... 2790 2466 .8838 
Newcomb, ro H. Philadelphia, Pa..... 3985 3808 .9555 Oliver, Vincent Philadelphia, } ee 2805 2479 .8837 
Belm, Walter S. te. 3645 3483 .9555 Remey, PONG, TOE cccecissccet 3815 3370 .8833 
Ridley, .. What Cheer, Iowa......... 3050 2907 .9531 Remey; & T J, WOMNEING Biesdini cixcsececdes 2250 I 8826 
Bruns, R. H. _Brookville, Ind............ 3650 2468 .g5o1 Ziegler, x Allentown, Pa............ 2420 2132 .8809 
pevinanee®, % ae, | Se 2075 1968 .9484 Cor eld, Fy. Oe ARS 2175 1916 .8809 
ones, EIR MNEs Soca cen nescecaces 2300 2181 .9482 Mathews, W. H. Trenton, N. v: ian anded 2135 1877 .8701 


Wright, We S. ‘South Wales, N N. Y, «+++ 3865 3646 .9433 Thill, Matt. Woonsocket, S. Dak......... 3100 2722 .6780 
Graper, F. A. Custer Park, Ills --2650 2498 .9426 Brooks, i -» HH. E. Pittsburgh Pa.. oa 

Foord, Wm. Wilmington, Del . 215 ; G. Grand Forks, N. Da 
Noel, J. H. Nashville, Tenn.. ..2825 2654 .0304 ooo W. H. Conde, S. pk. 
Kennicott, H. Evanston, Ills. -+4400 4131 .9388 Chipley, & I. Greenwood, C.. 
White, ae P. Watertown, S. Dak. i . K. Scammon, | 











Heil, ‘Allen. BMOMGCR, Plisis cc cvccsccces 2995 2810 .9382 Peck, H. E. Kenmare, i Dak 2040 1 8671 
Richardson, A. B. Dover,  Sinces cause 2500 2345 .9380 Goode, O. P. Hinsdale, Ills..... +-.2400 2080 .8666 
Troeh, F. M. Vancouver, Wash............ 2430 2278 .9374 Cooper, Guy. Kansas City, Maa cesscaes 2300 1991 .8656 
=, Fy R. Davenport, Mais cbc xasieked 2450 2295 .9367 Burns, R. N. Cambridge, Mass.......... 2190 1895 .8653 
ne, , A ee eee 2200 2060 .9363 Kivits, W. H. Terre Haute, Ind......... 2550 2203 .86390 
Gunning, C . A. Longmont, Colo........... 2080 1947 .9360 Baker, D. W._ Pittsburgh, Pa........... 2100 1813 .8633 


Hetkes, H. W.. Dayton, ©:.....:ccscesssess 2850 2666 .9354 McKelvey, C. E. ern WeMOMescvceess 2325 1978 .8507 


ASHAWAY LINES 


We have been making them for 90 years. 


Your Dealer Will Guarantee the SWASTIKA BRAND 


When you look for good Fishing Lines 
Look for our mark — It is 


We make all kinds of Lines. 








We specialize in Lines 
for Salt Water Game Fish. 









Make your dealer show you! 







ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
ASHAWAY, R.1., U.S. A. 
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ITHACA 
ONE BARREL 
TRAP GUN 














AMERICA & 
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Here is a new one — 
a high grade Single 
Barrel Trap Gun 
made especially for the 
trapshooter. 


It has two lugs at top and 
one at bottom, bolted at each 
of these three points, giving 
a triangular form of fastening 
and especially designed to 
stand the continuous strain of 
heavy nitro powder loads. 


SA eee ak ees od 


It is equipped with our 
lightning lock, automatic 
ejector and ventilated rib. 


, 
ea ao weer nner cement ert ee eet 


Built in twelve gauge only 
in the following grades: 


No. 4 Ejector, 
Special net price, $ 85.00 


No. 5 Ejector, 
Special net price, $160.00 


No. 6 Ejector, 
Special net price, $235.00 


No. 7 Ejector, 
Special net price, $310.00 


CMe eerie ait] 


IGIN THD FULL DIVE 


Send for Brand New Catalog— 
describes fully our No. 5E, 
One Barrel Trap Gun 


here shown, as well as 
18 grades of double guns. 


MADE IN 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 
ITHACA, 
NEW YORK. 







’ You Get One? 


f You know about the Maxim Si- 
lencer—but you can'trealize how 
much it really adds to. the pleas- 
ure of your hunting trip or target 

‘wate Practice until you attach 
» one to your rifle. It si- 
\ lences the report noise, 
stops flinching. Makes 
your aim more accurate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, filled with actual experiences of scores of 
your fellow-sportsmen with the Maxim Silencer. It’s mighty inter- 
esting reading Ask your dealer fora Silencer. If he has none, tell 
us his name and we will arrange to supply you 


MAXIM SILENCER CO., 


12 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Ct. 












































Brig. cont Unieed Bintes Army 
** Tuxedo is recognized as the 
favorite of all tobaccos, Its 
mild and fragrant qualities are 


Wb. Theres 


Famous he Pictu: pro ptar of the 


** Tuxedo iene in a sweet 
crusted old briar pipe is my 
favorite source of relaxation. No 
other tobacco compares with 


G. W. | 
Associate Justice 1", 8. Gourt of Claims 
and former Governor of West Virginia 


‘*The fragrance of Tuxedo is 
extremely pleasant to the smoker 
and those about him. Excep- 
tional mildness and mellowness 
are other attractive properties of 
this excellent tobacco. 


. Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, YS 


Wee, : Nick. Waterloo, Ta.. 





Foster, Sem +. 
Allentown, Pa 
a Francisco, 7 


Jo. D. Rowan. Ba 





PROFESSIONALS. 





Name and Address 





sececeeeeee§230 S017 .9502 Gaptlll R. D. Mankato, ... Soteses 


For’ The Smoke of Battle’ 


and the “Pipe of Peace’ 


HERE are today’s marching orders: 
Turn in at the first tobacco shop, 
get some Tuxedo and ‘ ‘fire-up” at will. 
It’s good for you when you ’re going 
into action—and when you’re at peace 
with the world. 

Watch the men that do smoke Tuxedo 
and you’ll find they’re all brainy fellows, full 
of the old ‘‘get-there’’ spirit, and feeling 
bully all the time. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Money can’t buy a better tobacco than 
Tuxedo—made from the cream of the Burley 
crop, chosen for its superb mildness—treated 
by the famous ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ which 
takes out every particle of bite and sting. 

The ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ is the original 
and best. Don’t be sidetracked by any imita- 
tions that have come along later and claim 
to be ‘‘just as good.’’ Nothing that’s “‘just 
as good”’ is ever the best. 

Get yourself some mellow Tuxedo today. 
Smoke all you want, pipeful after pipeful. 
You’ll come up smiling every time! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Cc t, gl ed, F us green tin, with gold 
—pitous e ieennnipin FO 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name and we will 
mail you prepaid a handsome Leather Draw-Pouch with 
string and a 10c tin of Tuxedo to any address in U.S. We 
gladly make this Free Pouch Offer to getyou to try Tuxedo. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Room 1194, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 











ceicciewe es kus ain 2340 1989 .8461 Clark, Homer. Alton,-Ills....0...ccccccoss 4267 
+ «+2300 1944 .8452 Taylor, Jno. R. Columbus, 0O.............. 4800 
-2275 1918 .8430 Hawkins, k M. Baltimore, Md.. i 5810 
-3665 3078 .8398 Holt, E. R. Montgomery, Ala.. 2533 

+++2470 2066 .8364 Gibbs, H. D. Union City, Tenn 2901 
DeSewcuasbaes beneath 2525 2109 .8352 Killam, Art. St. Louis Sawin’ 3042 
re 2075 1726 .8318 Storr, &. H. Richmond’ Riso vessss ce 3222 
sIphia, Pa.......e.ee. 2120 1763 .8316 Bills, F. G. om Me ain Soca 3600 
Ss. Pbicds ani venta 2400 1992 .8300 Freeman, H. PARR TGR. csccce ce csses 3176 
Mason City, Ia........ eeee3I00 2554 .8238 Kreger, G. Roafield, UMM ss. cosecseccse 3690 3492 
Lobe enbe 1637 .8104 Topperwein, Mrs. A. San Antonio, Tex..2170 2053 

“se 1736 .807. Sommers, A. A. Delta, Pa. 2050 19; 
2135 “Bose Riehl, C. Tacoma, ‘Wash. oi us 

ae 1704 .7675 Huseman, eed Yoriaaen, i. “a 2121 

irkwoo: a Grange, Seeaeee 

AVERAGES FOR SINGLE TARGETS. Young, C. A. §& ringfield, © = 
Graham, J. ‘R. Ingleside, Ils os 
Goodrich, C. E. Atlanta, Ga. + +3970 3737 
Morgan, E. J. Salt Lake City, Utah. 35 3689 
Per- Barstow, D. G. Kansas City, Mo 3564 
Shot cent- Huff, Walter. dace, SeRchvdsmosseuh onal 4268 

At Broke “< Woodworth, A. W. kane, Wash. 1 
000002225 2146 « Apgar, Neaf. ‘Plainfie a ia Biesesne shea 
++ +5700 = “ ees H. H. Roselle Peck. : a 5023 

0007240 9604 n, W. B. Portland, Me....... : “1 








FOREST AND STREAM 


BRReee 
EEA ee 


Bibk 


BEES 


» 


BERGE ESY 


gf 






Poston, H. E. San Francisco, Cal........ 149 . 
Maxwell, Geo. W._ Hastings, Nept.<c.ces2 < tea 4 
Marshall, T. A. Keithsburg, Ills......... 3050 2844 . 
Ford, O. N. San Jose, Cal..... jnsnddneaké — 2219 « 
Day, J. S. Cincinnati, O..... heecesadegans 5150 4801 .9 
O’Brien, Edw. Florence. Kans.......... +4250 3960 

Moore Geel F. Pittsburgh, Pa.......00005 5 5363 . 
Rinkel, H C. Minnea i ‘Minn ++2100 1955 





Glover, Sim Rochester, N. ne 


Slear, E. Pt. Catogy woo! 
Welles, H. oe Vetk 4 NY 












eefe, Barry. fy "eae Siemau neon ‘ 1931 . 
Cor ungton, . L. Baltimore, Md........3010 2794 
a . oe ‘Brookfield, Mass....... #023290 3053 
Dic - a PE Minneapolis, ee 6420 5051 . 
Beibe 0. Da yp Ones os cs esencrieeeee 2750 2 i 

C. San Semen i cccuscas 20 a 
Holchare P. J. Portland, Ore..... +-3880 3596 . 
Gilbert, Fr Spirit Lake, Ta.. + +3800 3517 
Barber, R. R. inneapolis, Minn, — 5390 
Donnelly, H. J. Guthrie, Okla.. oa 3579 - 
Schwartz, Ben. Houston, Tex............. 3225 2972 . 
Eastman, af” *. Indianapolis, Ind....... 3200 2044 . 
Hirschy, H. C. (Minneapolis ’Minn....... 2340 2152 . 
Banks, Edw. Wilmington, Del............ 4600 4217 . 
Hardy, A H. eee, = Ristagnetwanced 2180 1998 . 
Head, J. ze Moberly. | 7 oielnadaiatenel 3450 3161 « 
Fox, T. H. ynchburg, V; +4550 41 
Clancy, R. W. oy Cncage s Iils. Noswases +-2000 I 
Cham erlain, W. olumbus, O.. + -36905 3369 
Cadwallader, H. W. Decatur, Ills ++2450 2232 
Daniel, E. M. pLyaphbure, Min cdss taxes 3840 3491 . 
Stannard, W. Chica MES ccrveneecs 5000 4541 . 
Olson, G.A; oo Falls, SN i oocascc 2200 1998 . 
Barr, J. M. Jape MMe sacs once 2350 2128 . 
Graham, E. Ingleside, Ills............. 2000 1807 . 
eee, D. D. Kansas Bee, tines secsere 4700 4234 . 
Sibley, A. E. Boston, Mass........ + .2090 ts8t 
Holohan, Guy E. Los Angeles, Cal «+4025 3620 
White, E. F. G. Ottawa, — eenees —— 260. 
Fanning, J. S. New York, 4580 411 


1 “a : 
a R. Oklahoma diy: Okla. 223410 3055. 
e 


Carter, o. L. Lincoln, Nebr. .....0.00. 2250 2013 . 
Bowman, Wm. Denver, Colo.............. 2740 2449 . 
Hammond, W. M._ Wilmington Reh. ..cs- 7870 7029 . 
feslyn, Wi W. A. Wilmington, ial cas 3000 2679 . 
ickey, O. R. Boston, Mass....... +0+05240 4667 







es Jos. Wilmington, Del.. 


a +S 3, ne peta] Ind. +.2010 1771 
Bovee, Kansas ity, Mt +2150 1 
Wheel ae ow M. Brunswic Me. ++3440 3O1l . 
Fay, F. hg ‘Chicopee Falls, Mass........ 26905 2351 
Squier, L. . J. Pittsburgh, Pa..... aievieensen 3050 2659 . 
Cassity, Thos. Nashville, Pe csre sere 3300 2875 


Creepangs, Masry. Philadelphia, Pa.....2315 2014 +8609 










Higgins, D._ Minneapolis, Minn...... 2380 2053 . 
Morris, E. B. Portland, Ore....... aes po 
‘Compte, C. O. Ashville, Nt. C +5585 4790 
Haight, - A. San Francisco, Cal. #23550 3043 
Young, E. Fredonia, Pa,....... + +3040 3093 . 
Knight, C. ’ H. San Francisco, Cal.........2610 2216 .84 
Riggs, ¥. “"R.” Des Moines, MRE Fee isc ge csi 2650 2239 . 
Hymer, C. W. Minneapolis, Minn....... 4490 3787 . 
Crass, G, Murray. Fiicaeo, 1 2561 . 
Cragg, ‘B. Dallas, Tex........+. <a 1801. 
rown, Ray F. Belleville, Be. Jess 1716 . 
Day, R. BONGO, OAGs. <s6cnceveias a 1778 J 


Lewis, L. R. Atglen, Pa 





Flanigan, page. Benpesonte, ~ a 2985 . 
pucewns, E. Wilmington, Del. ...... 2250 1839 . 
Lednum, E. T. Chicago, Ills bP uceguascnateu 3000 2426 . 
Pratt, Tae ~ fg mite sy neakeciaees sey 3255 2630 . 
ler, H. A. ee 2210 1782 . 
Whitney, Fred C Des 6, BS Pliissncas 3700 2853 . 
Winans, H. E. ellen ae 2200 1577 . 
AVERAGES FOR DOUBLE TARGETS. 
AMATEURS. 
; Shot 
Wrigh re, and Address, y At Broke ES, 
right, F. S. ut. BICS, Ne Xecccccces 150 127 . 
one, “Wm. Nichols, EE jo 126 . 
a Se gs eee 150 123 .8200 
Lyon, Geo. L. Deaton. . Se - 200 162 
Fuller, oak G. Mukwonago, Wisc 6 98 
Macon, Ga........se0- ae Ans 






Wikioa, sy. & 
a H. F. “Gresham, Ore.. 


Behm, ro S. _Esterly, Pa.. ree. ae ey 
Galbraith, C. A. Bay City, Mich......... 150 114 
McMahon, D, ¥. Rew York. NH. ¥....... ip 6294 « 
Frink, J. S. Worthington, Minn.......... mo 64858 4 
O’Brien, P. H. Portland, Ore..... Sausecnl 0 iti 
Homer, C. B. robe, Oils. <.<.02 sees 150 112 .7406 






Richardson, A. Dover, Del... 
Whitney, i. E. ee Kans..... 
Crothers, E. K. Bloomington, Ills. - 150 105 . 


og L, J. Peoria, T6....000008 - 150 104 . 
Couper, ey, Kansas City, $r_+° ee 150 102 . 
Kel ae East Aurora, N. -" c soncce tae “IG 


Andrews, ‘Tsang. rtanbu: cooose 190 . 98 
Williams, B Nerente ng S.C ae 
Leahy, D. “we TOG Oy Beveses once SD 2 





Connor, A. C. Springfield, Pvxsc tees oe ae 
AVERAGES FOR DOUBLE TARGETS. 
PROFESSIONALS. 





Shot 

Home and Address At Broke 

Maxwell, Geo. W. Hastings, Nebr...... + 150 14 
L. S. Aberdeen, Md............. 100 


German, 
Marshall, T. A. me gy Tils 
Graham, J. R. ee Spee 
ncer, s. G. Mo. 
rosby, W. R. O'Fallon, ‘ths. 
Taylor, A Come &.. 
Young, C. A {~~ % kawte 
Dickey, O. ston, Mass......++seess+ 100 
Hawkins, € Re Baltimore, Md.......... 100 
Doremus, E. Wilmington, Del......... 150 











4801 .8 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Pinehurst Classic a Tremendous Success 


By Herbert L. Jillson. 


Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 23 

S. A. Huntley of Omaha, the National doubles 
champion, was the bright and particular star of 
the 8th annual midwinter handicap trap shoot- 
ing tournament at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
Not only did he capture the chief trophy but 
the also tied for the Preliminary and he won 
both the high average for the 800 targets of the 
entire program, totaling 759, and the average for 
the 600 of the 16 yard sweepstakes with 575. 
J. D. Platt, Jr., of Dayton, was the Preliminary 
winner in a tie shoot off with not only Huntley 
but H. W. Heikes of his own town and G. N. 
Fish of Lyndonville, N. Y. Huntley also landed 
in the class event of the Preliminary for the 
leading prize with A. E. Ranney winning B Class, 
D. W. Baker C Class and Vincent Oliver D 
Class. In a similar event in connection with 
the Handicap J. B. Lallance, Jr., C. W. Billings, 
David ‘Wardsworth and Isaac Andrews, cap- 
tured the trophies, all in all an event which con- 
tinues to take front rank among America’s 
classic meets. 


Some Class to the Field. 


Some class in the field? Yes, some: Ralph L. 
Spotts of the New York Athletic Club, amateur 
champion of America; S. A. Huntley of Omaha, 
amateur champion on doubles; F. S. Wright of 
South Wales, the New York State champion; 
A. B. Richardson of Dover, the Delaware State 
champion; George L. Lyon of Durham, N. C,, 
the new Long Island champion; B. M. Higgin- 
son of Newburgh, amateur champion in 1913; 
Charles H. Newcomb of Philadelphia, the Handi- 
cap title holder; John Philip Sousa, the band- 
master; and others from here, there and every- 
where. 


The Midwinter Handicap. 


Huntley’s tie for the Preliminary trophy re- 
sulted in his being moved back from the 22 yard 
mark to the 23 yard limit, but he started right 
after the trophy with a clean break of 20 on 
the first string followed by three more of 19 
each, and ending up with an 18 for a total of 
95. David Wardsworth, 3rd, was close after 
him at the 17 yard mark, but he made his 20 
at the end of the string recording 19 before that 
which was preceded by an 18 a I9 and an 18 
for a total of 94, which never gave him a 
vantage point which made him dangerous. 

C. W. Billings at 18 yards, once winner of the 
Handicap, C. H. Newcomb at 22 yards, the 1914 
winner, and J. B. Lallance, Jr., at 19 yards, were 
bunched in a triple tie for second, and it was 
a pretty race throughout as the following tabu- 
lated scores show: 


Brlings: -..:3.: 18 19 18 19 19—93 
Newcomb ..... 18 20 17 18 20—93 
ee ae 19 196) Ss «19. 17 19—03 


Isaac Andrews, a 16 yard man, and George 
L. Lyon, 21 yards, made 92 each with J. I. 
Brandenburg and W. H. Patterson each 18 yards, 
and A. B. Richardson 21 yards tied at 91. 


Quadruple Tie in the Preliminary. 
Ejighty-nine bunched J. D. Platt, Jr., 18 yards, 


H. W. Heikes, 20 yards, G. N. Fish, 20 yards 
and Huntley, 22 yards, in a tie for the Pre- 





S. A. Huntley, Winner Midwinter Handicap. 


liminary trophy. In the shoot off Platt broke 
them all, Huntley missing one, Heikes three and 
Fish fifteen. ~The race was even money through- 
out, a 20 straight on the last string bringing 
Platt into the tie when he appeared to be out 


of it. The scores: 
Pee oi eictiins 17 18 18 16 20—89 
DW wcéonseke 18 18 19 17 17—89 








115 


17—89 
17—89 


Suveuk as 17 peg 19 
ceaeen 18 17 19 18 
A. E. Ranney made 88 at 18 yards for fourth 

position and 87 bunched D. W. Baker 17 yards, 

C. L. Frantz 19 yards, and W. M. Foord 21 

yards. 


Huntley 


Class Shooting Makes a Big Hit. 


The class shooting feature inaugurated last 
year proved to be a big card on the program. 
In the Handicap event 93 landed the trophy for 
Lallance in Class A, and Billings won the Class 
B trophy in the shoot off at the same figure with 
Newcomb breaking 17 to 16 for his opponent. 
Wardsworth’s 94 won Class C and Isaac An- 
drews got the Class D trophy with 92. In a 
similar event in the Preliminary, Huntley won 
the Class A trophy in the shoot off for the 
Preliminary prize with Fish and Heikes. Piatt’s 
89 placed him at the head of Class B, but he 
couldn’t take two prizes and A. E. Ranney’s 88 
was good. D. W. Baker won Class C with 
87, and Vincent Oliver Class D with 84. 


Sweepstakes Precede the Big Events. 


The program opened with practice sweepstakes 
on Tuesday, preceding the regular sweeps on 
‘Wednesday and Thursday. A. B. Richardson, 
the Delaware State Champion, recorded 192 for 
the lead on Tuesday, C. D. Coburn second in 191 
and F. M. Edwards third in 180. 

Wednesday, W. H. Jones recorded 192 for the 
lead, Huntley tieing Wright at 191 for second 
and third plays, and Coburn finishing in 190. 

In the sweepstakes preliminary to the Handi- 
cap on Saturday, Huntley only missed one tar- 
get and Newcomb and Wright recorded 99 each. 
In a similar event which led up to the Pre- 
liminary on Friday, Wright was first in 97, 
Huntley second in 96 and Al Heil third in 95. 
Spotts got under the wire at 92 which was about 
as good as he made during the week. 


Professionals Swap Honors. 


The professional delegation swapped honors 
throughout the week. In the Handicap, O. R. 
Dickey and Walter Huff at 18 and 20 yards 
were first in 92, and in the Preliminary LeCompte 
made 87 at 19 yards and Gibbs 82 at 22 yards. 
In the sweeps which led up to the Preliminary 
Storr was first in 97, and Joslyn second in 94. 
In a similar event connected with the Handicap, 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics. of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 
catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all 


This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new 
les 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 


Manufactured 


te HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc. 


No. 776 Hubbard St. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
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The rich, wine-like flavor of 
“PIPER” satisfies the tobacco- 
hunger as nothing else can! 

“PIPER” is a revelation to the 
man who tries it for the first time 
—a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment thereafter. Try “PIPER” 
once and you will understand 
why the use of this famous plug 
tobacco has been for years the 
wholesome helpful habit of thou- 





itu OOks Ot ee ON ce cake curs hana eee 


wer sccanre nernamerie? f 
esos 7 | 


Ween a a 


sc SaaS es Rae Cacia eae 


H Sesatt the Sanoceibal Traveling Man— 


“Sure, I chew; and I chew the best there is. My brand is PIPER 
Heidsieck. I use “PIPER” and, tell you the truth, I’ve found it 
the most soothing and satisfying way of using tobacco.” 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


sands of prominent Americans 
—lawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
thinkers in every profession 
and business. “PIPER” is win- 
ning the favor of more tobacco 
users every day. 

The ripest, richest,carefully se- 
lected tobacco leaf—clean, sweet 
and mellow— gives “PIPER” 
the quality that distinguishes it 
from other Plug Tobaccos. 


FREE Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10-cent cut of “PIPER” and a handsome 

leather pouch FREE, anywhere in the U.S. Also a little folder telling about 
PIPER Heidsieck tobacco. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents 
and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER.” We know that once you 
have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully wholesome, healthful 
and satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name of your tobacco dealer. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up—also in handy 10c tin boxes 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1170, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Visitors Delighted With Pinehurst. 

Socially many informal pleasures continued 
through the week among them the usual dances 
at the Carolina and a dinner tendered by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Spotts in honor of the birthday 
anniversary of Mr. G. W. Lembeck. Other guests 
were Mrs. Lembeck and Messrs. Church, Mc- 
Mahon, Newcomb, Delahanty, Lyon, Higginson, 
Hammond and Leahy. The number of ladies in 
attendance was unusually large in addition to 
Mrs. Spotts and Mrs. Lembeck, Mrs. B.V. Covert, 
Mrs. James Craig, Mrs. A. B. Richardson, Mrs. 
W. H. Keats, Mrs. J. D. Piatt, Jr., Mrs. F. A. 
Seibert and Mrs. John Ebberts. 

Squier, Todd and North a Star Trio. 

Luther Squire, as general manager, J. W. Todd 
as cashier and Charles North keeping an eye on 
the traps, formed a star trio, which overlooked 
not a single detail, High winds bothered 
Wednesday and Thursday, playing strange pranks 
with the targets, but conditions Friday and Satur- 
day were as nearly ideal as one could hope to 
find them. 

1916 Will Be Bigger and Better. 

“Bigger and Better” is the slogan for 1916, 
when with America recognizing that the Euro- 
pean war is of no consequence as far as this 
country’s prosperity is concerned, an entrance 
well along toward the 200 mark is anticipated. 
The Country Club Secretary will be glad to book 
your name now for the program which will be 
ready early in the summer. 

The Summary. 

Scores 80 and better in Handicap and Pre- 
liminary follow: 
Pinehurst, N. C., January 20, 1915. 










FIRST DAY. 
Broke 
175 
160 
184 
c 191 
os 180 
J. Ed. Cait 179 
Be IN. ~ Aiccvoncsansadencnts cen 200 181 
J. I. Bnandenburg 200 172 
3. D: Pee, Ft. +e. -s 200 175 
J. B. Lallance, Jr. 200 178 
"C. 0. 200 168 
F. M. 200 183 
3. A. 200 189 
*E. H. 200 189 
F. S. 200 186 
R. L. S 200 176 
B. M. 200 174 
A. E. 200 165 
D: 5. 200 174 
A. W. 200 166 
G. V. 200 186 
G. W. 200 155 
DD. #. 200 185 
G. L. 200 187 
*H. D. 200 184 
*E. M. 200 185 
R. A. Hall 200 162 
L, Rueger 200 133 
I, Andrews 200 136 
Jas. Craig 200 164 








Storr led with 97 and Hawkins and Goodrich 
were second in 06. 

In Wednesday's sweepstakes, Hawkins was high 
gun at 192, and Huff second with 188. Tuesday 
Storr made 189 and Daniel 185. 


Close Handicapping Pleases The Field. 


The selection of the Handicap from the field 
of contestants continued as a popular feature of 
the event, and they did their work well and 
with fairness and accuracy which pleased the 
contestants. George L. Lyon, Dr. W. F. Clarke, 
D. F. McMahon, W. H. Jones, E. C. Southey, 
J. E. Cain and G. V. Dering. . 


Grade X Fox Trap Gun 


Made with an elaborate amount of hand work, which 
is the only way to produce a really accurate and high- 





grade gun. The barrels ane gresiall picked out, and 
soa cerutelty reamed, polished and tested until the 
pattern becomes perfect ly even and gives the choke 
desired with standard loads. Automatic ejector, 
Silver’s Recoil Pad and Lyman Sights. Fox-Kautzky 
single trigger. An ideal trap gun. Write us at once 
for full particulars. Please give dealer’s name. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4658 N. 18th Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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A gun’s capacity 
to break targets lies in the 

barrel and its boring. The barrel 

of No. 182 has the necessary weight and 
distribution of suitable gun barrel steel to insure 
pattern, long range and penetration. No man has 
money enough to buy any gun with a barrel that will 

give better results than can be obtained with this STEVENS 
Gun, which may be bought for $15.00 of any retail dealer in United 
States, East of the Mississippi River. 
































Has new style, positive cocking mechanism with large parts which are practically un- 
breakable. Frame is beautifully blued and ornamented with neat scrolls. Stock of walnut, with 
drop at comb 1% inches, drop at heel 2} inches —the best dimensions for the average shooter. 
Fore-end is extra large, well-shaped and checkered. Gun weighs about 7 pounds. 

It is only by manufacturing in large quantities, all alike, that a gun of such value can be offered at so 
low a pr.ce. We do not make this gun to order or to any ot.er measurements than those given. 

Send for circular with complete description. 





32 BROADWAY, 
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STEVENS SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUN 


The Trapshooter who wants a good gun at a moderate price 
and the beginner doing his first trapshooting, find in the 
STEVENS No. 182 a splendid gun at an extremely 
low price. 

It is hammerless, wit h autcmatic ejector. 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 











Full choke bored barrel, matted 
full length, 30 or 32 inches, 
chambered for 2 4" shells. 
(Modified choke 

if desired. ) 










The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. Ly reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it oncc; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tocls and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; 16) pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Martin Firearms Ca. 


27 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
























































Throw targets from along shore while you and your friends pick off the clay ‘‘ducks”’ 
and ‘“‘shore birds’’ as the hand-trap sends them winging 
their way over the water 


NEW WAYS 
To THROW “CLAYS” 


HE Du Pont Hand-Trap answers the call of shooters 

for a simple, practical and easily-operated target 

throwing device. It embodies all the requirements of por- 

tability, durability and utility. Weighing only six pounds, 

composed of a few simple parts, and very compact in 

Sue ueee form, it can be used wherever trapshooting is feasible. 


to throw target 


Experts Endorse the Du Pont Hand-Trap 


Beginners find it an excellent means of learning 
trapshooting under most favorable surroundings. 


Our Free Booklet Tells How 


a famous wing and target shot discovered clever, unique 
and practical ways of using the Du Pont Hand-Trap. He 
tells how to throw 70-yard straightaways, extreme angles, 
overhead targets, “‘curvers,” and “skimmers,”’ which fool 
the cleverest of the experts. Get this booklet. Learn the 
new ways to throw clays with the Du Pont Hand -Trap. 


FOR HAND-TRAP AND TRAPSHOOTING BOOKLETS 
MENTION FOREST & STREAM AND SEND REQUESTS 
TO DEPARTMENT No. 3-S 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


Established 1802 . weet 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Using the hand-trap in the Boat 





Peri emICy1 A ist 8 Oimiram m7. ik... 
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Dead Shot Season’s Trophies 
Won by 


Harrison Kennicott, Evanston, Ill. Jay Clarke, Jr., Worcester, Mass. J. F. Duis, Devils Lake, N.D. 
With a total of 11 points With a total 8 points With a total of 8 points 
Each of the above gentlemen will be awarded a solid gold watch in recognition of his fine shooting with 


“Dead Shot” 


THE POWDER OF 


High Velocity — Light Recoil — Uniform Pattern 





See that your shellsare loaded with“ DEAD SHOT” and “‘Kill Your Bird, Not Your Shoulder’’ 


sosron AMERICAN POWDER MILLS <xcaco 
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buy the right gun! 


rifles and sod one calibres, gai 
brani ha: allamaen es dt , side-ejecting safety construction; an 
pone ber allhave the moder sl en 
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FAP HRIL. 


A well-made gun lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
ee 72 For 45 years the Marvy has been the thoroughbred in sporting fire- 


te t_moderate —splendid t- 
a pe a tea ae pee ain fey 


Ps 


accuracy. 
Buy theright ZZzr/n! Rubsocsiy afew daysto get this] 28-page book into which we have put that 


which you need in buying . Then it’s easy to select ex- 
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door shooting, one must excel. To excel, 


tridges are necessary. Winchester .22 
caliber rifles of various models, and 
Winchester cartridges, loaded with 
either black or smokeless powder, give § 
the fullest measure of shooting satisfac- 

tion. It will pay you to ask for the W 

brand. It means guns and cartridges of § 


AND PROVED SUPERIORITY. j§ 
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WON | 22 PRIZES 
In the ie lpr 4 on Sain Seat mee Come. They 
won all of in ontest, fi 
: stone La for Landi cked Son Also, first three om Z Smell 
first three prizes for Small Mouth Bass, 
Class C, ey Coan Prize for Small Mouth Black Bass. 


In addition, “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won first prize for ‘iy 
rge Mouth Black Bass; first two prizes for Muscallonge; first 
a Grand Prize for Wall Eyed Pike, and other minor prizes, making 
Hy a total of 22. 
f “ BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods made a ve did 2 
3 ine | in each of the cl Some A ” BRI SOL See Fishing 
& Rod for each kind of fishing and each “ BRISTOL” guar- 
3 ae for 3 years. 
ee SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


“: which fully describes more than thirty-six “‘ BRISTO 
intitle 
The new 1915 “‘ BRISTOL ”’ calendar is a full colo luction i 
@ of an oll painting by Philip R- Goodwin, the noted out es 
; artist. Size 16'2 x 20 inches, A handsome decoration for home 
» den or camp. Sent prepaid, “only on receipt of 15 cents. : 


si sae tek MFG. CO. - - 84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 











Historical Record Tablets 


All forms of permanent Records 
Designed and Executed in 


BRONZE, MARBLE, GRANITE, STONE, &c. 


for erection in any part of the U. S. 






















































Send for Designs and Estimates 


ae rae TAQ AAY =! 


STUDIOS 
23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue NEW YORK 
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.22 CALIBER F 


RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES | 
To get the greatest enjoyment out of in- 


reliable and accurate rifles and car- § 
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To Sportsmen! 
For Immediate Sale! 


Magnificent hunting and fishing property, com- 
prising 194 acres of good land and lake of 3 
acres abounding in trout, including furnishes 
house, boats, fishing tackle, etc., together with ex- 
clusive fishing rights in the two adjoining lakes, 
Pitre and Rouge, both teeming with salmon trout. 
Surrounded as it is by a hunting territory full of 
large game, it makes the ideal country residence 
and hunting lodge. 

Is isolated and yet in easy communication, be- 
ing in the valley of Matapedia, Province of Que- 
bec, seven miles * good carriage road from 
Amqui Station of I. R. Title perfect. For par- 
ticulars, plans, photos, etc., gg 

F. X. FAFARD, 


Parliament, Lands & Forests, Quebec, Canada. 

















Salmon Fishing 


The salmon fishing rights on the York 
River, County of Gaspe, Canada, th= 
property of the late George L. Peabody, 
are for sale, or to be leased for one year 
with option of purchase. 

Also his summer residence in village 
of Gaspe, consisting of comfortable stone 
house with 40 acres of land, may be 
purchased. 

A fine opportunity for sportsmen look- 
ing for good fishing and a summer house. 


Address JOHN D. PEABODY, 
2 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young 
small-nouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iach tingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 

with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 

hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 

















of all ages for stockin 


Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo! 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass, 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





Sixty dollars for rent of 4 room furnished cottage, 
balance of season. Lake front, in orange grove, shooting 
and fishing. 

C. H. STOKES, Mohawk, Florida. 


Ross Sporting Rifle, brand new, never used or shot, 
latest model, 280 calibre with copper tube expanding 
bullet, in a class by itself. Price in New York, $55.00. 
First $38.00 takes it. Will trade for new gun and cash. 
Ross Luck, care of Forest and Stream. 





WANTED-—Subscriber desires to purchase Volume 9 
of FOREST AND STREAM, bound or unbound. Ad- 
dress, Volume 9, care of FOREST AND STREAM 
OFFICE, New York City. 





LEATHER PILLOW TOPS AT COST. 


Send for price list of leather goods, etc. H. T. 
Leather Co., Dept. 1, Elmhurst, Il. 


Live Pheasants 


In large or small quantities for stocking 
game preserves. Now very cheap owing 
to war. Prices include all freight to and 


live arrival guaranteed at any of the 
Eastern ports of the United States. 


J. CARLTON HUNTING, 
The Gaybird Pheasant Farm, 
Great Missenden, Bucks, England. 








CAMORA GUN CLUB. 

The sportsmen of Camora, S. D., have organiz- 
ed a gun club and elected the following officers: 
President, H. H. Shaeffer; secretary-treasurer, 
E. H. Snow. 
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TROPHY WINNERS—TIES, ETC. 


Preliminary Handicap—Shoot-Off—Tie for First. 





Score Yards 20 
ee ta BIG. 6 de cnrdcsckenccceccscendis 18 20 
Se Fi A, Be eieie vias ccewiaie “4 00 19 
Sy Ree i nO 6d ge cnactees cavcce 20 17 
Se | ero Sooucieie 20 15 


J. D. Platt, Jr., winner. 
Class Trophies—Preliminary Handicap. : 
President’s Trophy—A, S. A. Huntley; score, 89; handi- 


cap, 22. ; 
Bicasacs’s Trophy—B, A. E. Ranney; score, 88; handi- 
cap, 18. : 
Seeresary’s Trophy—C, D. W. Baker; score, 87; handi- 


cap, 17. : 

& tain’s Trophy—D. V. Oliver, score, 84; handicap, 109. 
High Amateur Average on 600—16 Yard Targets. 

S. A. Huntley 

High Amateur Average on 80 Targets—Entire 

S. A. Huntley 


rogram. 
Cekeendebethvclgneeigagesusdredesee 759 x 890 
Midwinter Handicap. 
rr to Winner—S. A. Huntley, score, 95 from 23 
ards. 
, Class Trophies—Midwinter Handicap Event. 
Class A—J. B. Lalilance, Jr., 93; handicap, 19 yards. 
Class B—C. H. Newcomb, 93; handicap, 22 yards; shoot- 
off, 1316; C. W. Billings, 93; handicap, 18 yards; shoot- 


off, 13—17. C. W. Billings, winner. — 
Class C—D. Wadswort » 94; handicap, 17 yards. 
Class D—I. 


Andrews, 92; handicap, 16 yards. 


HARTFORD GUN CLUB. 
The New Year’s handicap merchandise shoot 
of the Hartford Gun Club at the quarters at 





75 x 600 | 


Knott’s corners in Farmington saw the trap- | 


shooters in fine form and many excellent scores 
were recorded during the day’s sport. The prize 
winners were R. N. Clark, E. H. Morse, R. Hol- 
lister, R. Tabor, Ff. Herman, C. Easton and G. 
Feather. Hollister’s performance was particu- 
larly notable. He broke forty-seven targets out 
of a possible fifty. An idea of the popularity of 
the holiday shoots at the club may be gained from 
the fact that on Christmas and New Year’s the 
combined number of targets trapped was 4,275 
Following is the summary of the New Year’s 


shoot: 
Shot At 


Broke 


Hermann 
Metcalf 
Hollister 











Ss ’s S 
POWELL 2 CLEME — 


WELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or 
exch e with you for any other firearm you ma: 
want. Write me what you have, what you wan 
and I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE, 


A Westley Richard’s single barrel trap gun, 32 
in. barrel, treble bolt, ventilated matted exten- 
sion rib, ivory sights, Silver’s recoil pad, extra 
strong ejector, weight 8 pounds, length of stock 
14% in., drop, 2 in. his gun is elegantly 
engraved, is an extra close hard shooter, and 
in perfect condition. A hand-made, genuine sole 
leather gun case, latest style, goes with gun. 
Price, $150. 

JOHN T. HYLAND 


112 Broadway OSSINING, N. Y. 








| Don't Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures 
rupture, will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. 


Binds and draws the a 
s together as you wou 

Pee limb. No salves. No 

plasters. No lies. Durable,cheap. 


Sent on trial to prove it 





C. E. BROOKS, the Diseoverer 


Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1949A State St., Marshall, Mich. 





10% Sleeping Bag 
with Pneumatic Mattress 


the most satisfactory camp bed made, Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than veep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mutircsses 
for home, camp, yacht and aatomebile use. 


Mailed free. 
Pneumatic 
Mig. Co. 


284 Ninth Ao 
$=. Brooklyn, ? .Y. 
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How Can Archery Be Popularized? 
Archery is undoubtedly the oldest sport in ex- 


istence. For centuries it was practiced by the 
youth and manhood of our civilized and semi- 
civilized nations, because it was a necessary train- 
ing for the profession of arms. With the in- 
troduction of gun powder, archery began to de- 
cline. The incentive was missing. 

After all these thousands of years the sport 
is still in existence and practiced ardently by a 
select few, who have learned to love it and to 
prefer its difficulties to those of our more 
favorite games. 

Archery as a sport will never compete with 
baseball or football, as it lacks those crucial 
moments that appeal to the crowd. It will also 
never be popular as golf and simiiar fashionable 
games, because of the many difficulties that must 
be overcome before a contestant can become 
even a fair archer. From the very nature of the 
sport it will always be handicapped and practiced 
only by those who have the hardihood and 
patience to practice for years before efficiency 
can be attained. 

Another handicap is the difficulty in obtaining 
the proper archery tackle, especially the neces- 
sary bows and arrows. Our leading sporting 
goods dealers handle a very inferior and some- 
what shop-worn series of impediments. The 
only way to obtain suitable tackle is directly 
from the manufacturer. There are but two of 
these, whose supplies are of satisfactory grade— 
one in America and one in England—and it 
takes from one to two months to obtain what 
is desired. Furthermore these manufacturers 
do not advertise in. our leading sportsman’s 
journals. A possible convert is thus apt to 
lose his desire to try the noble sport of archery 
because he can not discover the source of supply, 
or is not willing to wait some months, if through 
some fortunate accident he learns where it can 
be secured. 

Serious as these handicaps are there is still 
another of even greater psychological impor- 
tance—the lack of the proper incentive to repay 
for months of earnest practice. Our golf clubs 
have learned the need and wisdom of many lo- 
cal, semi-local and more extended tournaments, 
to give their members an incentive for prac- 
tice and key them up to their best endeavor. 
Few objects are attained in this world without 
the proper incentive. Sport for sport’s sake is 
a dead issue, always was and will remain so 
until the millenium. Archery needs for in- 
centive a greater chance for competition. 

To be sure we have our annual national 
tournament where the best archers of the coun- 
try compete. This meet holds but little hopes 
for victory to anybody but a select few. The 
rest attend for social reasons, because they 
know that a good time with pleasant associa- 
tions will result. These meets are held in dif- 
ferent cities and all too frequently the necessary 
expense is prohibitive. Interesting and profit- 
able as this meet has always proven to be, it 
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offers few inducements to the archer who has 
not yet gained a fair amount of efficiency—and 
he it is who constitutes the great majority of 
our guild. 

Tournaments in Archery Centers Like Boston. 


What then is the proper solution to this ques- 
tion of furnishing the necessary incentive to our 
archers? The answer is an extended series of 
local tournaments in archery centers like Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco, about the first of June, to stir up the 
proper interest for the national tournament 
during August, and another about the middle of 
October to continue this interest to the end of 
the season. 

Several objections might be urged against this 
plan, especially against the local June tourna- 
ment. Some archers would probably maintain 
that it would interfere with the attendance of 
the national tournament. Our experience has 
always been that the national tournament act- 
ed as a great incentive and caused continuous 
enthusiasm for the following two months of the 
archery season. In a similar way the June 
tournament would react on the national. It 
would get our archers out early in the season, 
give them the psychological training in self con- 
trol that is so necessary in a large meet and 
above all would give the archer not yet pro- 
ficient a chance to compete in his own locality 
with some chance of success. A little task of 
victory would lead to an attempt in wider fields. 

Another objection might be the cost of these 
local tournaments. Being local, the traveling 
and hotel expenses would be eliminated. Every 
club has its grounds and sufficient targets, so 
that the only expense would be in prizes. These 
could be printed ribbons—red, blue and white— 
for the first three places in of the two events 
in which the ladies and gentlemen compete. 

A third possible objection might be the ques- 
tion of time. ‘These local tournaments could be 
held on Friday and Saturday afternoon—the 
ladies selecting either the National or the Colum- 
bia round and the gentlemen the American or 
the York, shooting one round each afternoon. As 
every archer must necessarily have his Satur- 
day afternoon free, this would mean the sacri- 
fice of but one afternoon from our necessary 
pursuit of earning a living. 

These local tournaments would not only act 
as an incentive to the beginner, but also to the 
tried and veteran archer. The consequent news- 
paper publicity would bring the sport before the 
public eye. 


Archery in practically the only sport in which 
we Americans do not hold the world’s records. 
There is that wonderful York round record of 
Ford’s of 235-1,251 that we never have been able 
to attain in tournament, and only barely 
approached on but two occasions. ‘Why not 
give the American archers a fair chance at 
breaking this record in tournament work? 
Among the archers that have been developed 
during the last few years there are several 
who have surpassed this record in their daily 
practice. There are several who might turn the 
trick if given a fair opportunity. One meet a 
year, handicapped by the intense heat and strong 
winds that have marred our recent national 
tournaments, combined with insufficient practice 
under tournament conditions does not give our 
American archer a fair chance. Why not give 
ourselves a fair deal? 

The English archers have learned the wisdom 
of having many local tournaments. Let us 
follow suit. Archery can easily be made a more 
popular sport, but the correct methods for add- 
ing the proper incentive must be considered. 
Let each club adopt a June and an October 
tournament and give the game the chance it so 
much merits. 

The greatest handicap to archery is after all 
our apathy and lack of scientific study of the 
needs of the sport. 

“THX” 
1913 THANKSGIVING ARCHERY SCORES. 

In sending for publication such Thanksgiving 
archery scores, as I had, for years previous to 
1914, I omitted those made in 1913. 

I cannot account for this oversight. Dr. Her- 
tig, of Pittsburgh, was kind enough to call my 
attention to it, and to send me the accompany- 
ing list of archers, and their scores. Please 
consider this an important addition to those 
printed in your issue of December 26, 1914. 
or. y L. Hertig, Pittsburgh..............seeeeees 5—581 

W., Bishop, Chicago seeceecccecces 529 
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be secured and 
with illustrated Ly oa Folder, cheerfully for- 


J. Ww. a. *OETSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, New- 
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A. C. A. Membership. 


New Members Proposed. 


Atlantic Division :—George P. Scherff, 7 Pine 
St., Arlington, N. J., by E. H. van Nortwick. 

Central Division:—Edward N. Fay, 379 Hud- 
son St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Mortimer L. Fay, 379 
Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Benj. H. Bonnar, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Alexander Mac Nabb, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Albert A. Drerelius, 83 Riley St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; George S. Buck, 599 Ashland Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Frank D. Wilson, 217 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ray B. 
Kurtz, 204 Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. 
F, A. Kurtz, 153 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., all 
by C. A. Spaulding; Dr. W. Edwin Gardner, 733 
Lockart St., Pittsburgh, Pa., Clarence T. Zook, 
508 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., George C. 
Blumenshein, Beckfield Place, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
William J. R. Rector, Glenshaw, Pa., Louis L. 
Satler, Jr., Glenshaw, Pa. F. H. Zimmer, Jr., 
1437 Beechwood Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa., C. 
S. Dornberger, 207 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
R. S. Dornberger, 207 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Clarence A. Mason, 6363 Lake St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., all by Harry Bright; N. P. Baker, 121 
Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., Van Loan White- 
head, Jr., 507 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., Neal V. 
Fatin, 681 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., George 
D. Enos, 149 Bushnell St., Buffalo, N. Y., Mere- 
dith W. Scatcherd, 466 W. Ferry, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and C. H. Robinson, 744 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y., all by C. A. Spaulding; Watts L. Richmond, 
33 Ross St., Batavia, N. Y., by Lyman T. Cop- 
pins; William B. Dimick, 17 E. Mohawk St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Henry F. Craw, 409 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Harold Richmond, 115 Oakland 
Place, Buffalo, N. Y., Edward A. French, M. D., 
209 Alexander St. Rochester, N. Y., Walter 
Heussler, 335 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., E. E. 
Jackson, 1019 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y., all 
by C. A. Spaulding. 

Eastern Division:—Thad. Victor 
Church Ave., Woburn, 
Fowle. 


Foster, 4 
Mass., by Willard K. 


New Members Elected. 


Atlantic Division :—7026, Herman E. Mende. 43 
19th Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Canoe Season Here Soon 


If you knew the pleasure an “Old Town | 
Canoe” brings at such small cost, you would 
ownone. Any.stream or lake becomes your 


playground—fishing, punting. 
camping, vacation and picnic 
trips are just a few forms of 


canoeing sport. 


Member Reinstated. 


Central Division :—6766, Arthur A. Domedion, . 


26 Best St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Members Transferred. 

1513, Charles E. Archbald, New Brunswick, N. 
J., to Atlantic Division from Northern Division. 

6782, Hilding Froling, Jerolemon St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from Eastern Division to Atlantic Division. 

6284, E. H. Van Nortwick, Mountain View, N. 
J., to Atlantic Division from Eastern Division. 

6881, Ernest L. Geffine, 1315 E. 82nd St., Cleve- 
land, O., to Central Division from Western 
Division. aie 

TYPE OF CANOES MAY BE CHANGED. 

January 26th, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly publish the enclosed letter 
from Mr. Hilding Froling, in order that its 
contents may be brought before the members of 
the American Canoe Association, and also to 
comply with the rules, before action is taken 
upon it by the Racing Board. 

I find much of interest and merit in Mr. 
Froling’s suggestions, and will endeavor to ar- 
range a meeting at one of the local clubs in the 
near future, for study and discussion of the 
matter. 

GEORGE P. DOUGLASS, 
Chairman Racing Board, American Canoe Asso. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN RULES. 
Geo. P. Douglass, Esq., 


Chairman Racing Board, 
American Canoe Association. 

Herewith you will please find suggestions for 
changes in the rules of classifications and the 
following reasons for making these changes are 
respectfully offered. 

1. The present rules for decked canoes pro- 
duce a craft useless for anything but a few 
hours of racing. 

2. The present type of canoe cannot be said 
to be the best even for racing, practically com- 
pelling the canoeist, as it does, to a limitation 
of 30 inch. of beam, due to the restriction of 
sail area. 

3. While a reaction has taken place in the 
sister sport, yachting, due to the unsafe and 
unseaworthy type of yacht as a result of the 
extreme development under the Seawanhaka and 
other rules, and which reaction culminated with 


= Old Town Canoe 


’ 


free—write. It tells the whole canoe 
story by word and picture. How solid and 
sound “Old Town Canoes” are built—how 
light and swift and easily managed—how 
many and varied the models. 4000 new canoes 
ready—dealers everywhere. Send to-day. 


Oto Town Canoe Co.,492 FOURTHST. OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A, 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN,”“HUNTER, ETC. 


epee Sec nd ee Mt re Nel 
feney conves beh. Sent anywhere on receipt of $1.00. 


il Matches, Canesten, Tebscen, Mi Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
eae Plone Coan Mel of Oeckand ed fontitod vid 


complete wi 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





the introduction of the Universal Rule in the 
United States and the International Rule in 
Europe, little or no improvement ‘has taken place 
in canoeing as far as the rules governing the 
building are concerned. It may be said, that in 
this respect canoeing in the United States has 
practically been at a standstill for the past 
twenty years. 

4. In Great Britain sweeping changes in the 
building rules have been made lately. These 
changes greatly improve the type of the canoe. 

5. Canoeing in United ‘States as far as or- 
ganized sport is concerned, is considered dead 
by canoeists in European countries, where the 
sport is practiced with much vigor and enthu- 
siasm. 

6. ‘While in one European country more than 
one hundred sailing canoes have been built 
from one design alone, within three or four 
years, only about half a dozen boats have 
been built in the United States during the 
same period of time. At present but one sailing 
canoe is being built ‘here. 

7. The reason for the decline in building may 
be found in the assumption that canoeists do 
not care to build to the present rules. Because 
of the general conditions under which canoeing 
is carried on, it is very difficult to interest new 
men in the sport. 

8. Therefore it is necessary to adopt more 
liberal rules, permitting variety in size, appoint- 
ment and rig. This would satisfy the in- 
dividual need of the canoeists. 

9. The rules governing the open canoes should 
be changed so as to permit the building of an 
open boat from the same lines and molds, used 
for decked canoes. This would produce an open 
cause more roomy and seaworthy and of more 
modern design, yet without any marked increase 
in price. It might even make it possible to 
change an open canoe to a decked one, should 
this be desired. 

Each class should be given such restrictions as 
would insure the building of a useful, seaworthy 
and wholesome canoe, thus preventing the build- 
ing of a mere freak. 

Respectfully submitting the classifications, 
shown below, for the consideration of your com- 
mittee, HILDING FROLING. 

Arlington, N. Y., January 2, 1915. 

*CLASS II. DECKED CANOES, 
(For One ‘Man.) 

A. For Paddling and Sailing. (Racing and 
cruising. ) 

Length, 16 feet; Beam, 32 inches. 3 

Sail area for racing, 90 square feet; for cruis- 
ing, 75 square feet; maximum area in one sail for 
a 65 square feet; for cruising, 50 square 
8 For Paddling and Sailing. (Cruising.) 

Length, 16 feet; beam, 36 inches. 

Sail area for racing, 105 square feet; for cruis- 
ing, 85 square feet; maximum area in one sail 
for racing, 75 square feet; for cruising, 55 square 


feet. 
*This class includes canoes 16 feet long, 30 inches 


wide, built before February 1, 1915, and complying with 
all restrictions found in the 1914 year book. 












































CLASS III. DECKED CANOES. 
(For One or Two Men.) ; 

A. For Paddling and Sailing. (Racing.) 

Length, 17 feet; beam, 34 inches. 

Sail area for racing, 95 square feet; for cruis- 
ing, 90 square feet; maximum area in one sail 
for racing, 70 square feet; for cruising, 55 square 
feet. 

B. For Paddling and Sailing. (Cruising.) 

Length, 17 feet; Beam, 38 inches. 

_ Sail area for racing, 110 square feet; for cruis- 
ing, 95 square feet; maximum area in cne sail for 
racing, 80 square feet; fcr cruising, 60 square 


CLASS IV. DECKED CANOES. 
(For Two Men.) 
A. For Paddling and Sailing. 
Cruising. ) 
Length, 18 feet; beam, 36 inches. 
Sail area for racing, 100 square feet; for cruis- 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting. 
Choice Accommodations 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 


(Racing and 












Best Chef South of the Potomac 






Not a cheap place 
But a good one 







A lodge devoted to the interests of 

sportsmen. Fine dogs, reliable 

guides, clean, airy rooms and plenty 
of shooting ground 











GENERAL FRANK A. BOND 
North Carolina 
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TALKING OF GUNS 
The “Old Reliable’ PARKER GUN, 


at Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 23, 1915, shot 
by Sam Huntley, won the Mid-Winter 
Handicap from the 23 yd. mark, 95x100 


In the Preliminary Handicap, four 
men shootng PARKER Guns 
tied with 89x100. J. B. Platt, Jr., 
of Dayton, Ohio, won in the shoot- 
off with 28 straight. 


THE GUN, and not luck makes 


scores like these. 


Send for catalogue and free booklet on 20 gauge guns 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, . aaa 


———N. Y. SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN ST: 





maximum area in one sail 


ing, 85 square feet; rei 
for cruising, 60 square 


for racing, 75 square feet; 


feet. 
B. For Sailing. (Cruising, Motor.) 
Length, 18 feet; beam, 40 inches. 


Sail area for racing, 115 square feet; for cruis- 
ing, 95 square feet; maximum area in one sail for 
racing, 85 square feet; for cruising, 65 square 


feet. 
CLASS V. OPEN CANOES. 


For Paddling and Sailing. One or Two Men, 
Cruising.) 

f A. Length, 16 feet; beam, 32 inches. 

Sail area, 42 square feet; deck forward, 4 
feet; aft 3 feet. 

B. Length, 17 feet; 

Sail area. 45 square feet; 
feet; aft 314 feet. 

C. Length, 18 feet; beam, 36 inches. 

Sail area, 48 square feet; deck forward, 5 
feet; aft 4 feet. 


+This class include the present open canoes, complying 
with the present rules. 


beam, 34 inches. 
deck forward, 414 


GAME WARDEN DYCHE DIES OF GILA 
MONSTER BITE. 

As we go to press one of our correspondents 
wires: “Topeka, Kans., Jan. 21. L. L. Dyche, state 
fish and game warden, died to-day, ten days 
after being biten by Arizona Gila monster.” It 
is with most sincere regret this news is received 
by editors and readers of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Dyche’s work of fish and game propagation 


and protection has won for him a national repu- 
tation. The state of Kansas owes to him what- 
ever game and fish are left in the woods, fields 
and waters of that state. His writings in Forest 
and Stream and other outdoor magazines are 
well known to outdoor persons. 

Of the Gila Monster, W. T. Hornaday says: 
The Gila Monster is perhaps the most famous 
lizard of North America, and its first name is 
pronounced He’ la. It is odd looking and very 
showy, a large specimen has a total length of 
20 inches, girth around the middle, nine and a 
half inches, and weighs 43 ounces. This lizard 
inhabits the desert regions of Arizona and ad- 
joining state of Sonora, Mexico. It is more 
sluggish in its movements than a box tortoise. 






UNITED ANGLER’S LEAGUE TO EXHIBIT. 

The United Angler’s League although now in 
existence twelve years has during the past year. 
received a new impetus of life, and is doing work 
that is bound to prove of great value to the 
salt water angler. 

They have now some 500 active fishermen en- 
rolled and hold two meetings monthly, one in 
Brooklyn and one in New York City. 

They have accomplished a lot of good work 
during the past year, among these being the pass- 
ing of Jamaica Bay Netting Law, having game 
protectors appointed to patrol Jamaica Bay and 
adjacent waters. They have had many violators 
of the game laws prosecuted and convicted. 
Through their insistance the Conservation Com- 
mission has planted in the waters around Greater 
New York sea bass, black fish, fluke, flounders, 
tom cod and crabs. 

They are now presenting ‘before the New York 
State legislature five bills which will have the 
support of every fisherman. One of these makes 
it is a misdemeanor to catch striped bass in New 
York State during the spawning season whether 
by rod or net. Another part of this Dill seeks 
to prevent net fishing for striped bass in the 
Hudson River at all times. If this bill passes it 
will only be a very few years until the Hudson 
will teem again with striped bass and shad as 
of yore. 

At the coming Sportsman and Travel Show at 
Grand Central Palace, February 20 to 27, The 
United Anglers League will have a booth in con- 
junction with The Midland Beach Fishing Club 
and The Golf Casting Club of America. The new 
game, Casting Golf, will be demonstrated to all 
interested. 

Mr. Louis Rhead, the well known authority on 
fishing matters and a member of The United 
Anglers League will deliver two lectures on Fresh 
Water and Salt ‘Water Fishing and Tackle. 

The officers of The United Anglers League are: 
Dr. Benj. M. Briggs, president, 106 Willoughby 
street, Brooklyn; Howard S. Pratt, vice-president ; 
Charles Noehren, treasurer, and Gus Christman, 
secretary, 107 Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn. 


Winter Sport 
With Rod and Gun 


On tthe Homosassa, the finest 
fishing river in Florida. Abun- 
dance of Black Bass and salt 
Thou- 
sands of ducks; plenty of quail, 
turkey and deer. 





water fish at our door. 


You can en- 
joy all the comforts of home 
here besides good shooting and 
fishing. ‘The Rendezvous,” 
Homosassa, Florida. 


T. D. BRIGGS 
Proprietor 











WESTMINISTER KENNEL CLUB. 
(Continued from page 108.) 
—Irish Wolfhounds, Scottish Deerhounds, Grey- 
hounds, Retrievers, Doberman Pinschers, Whip- 

pets. 

E. Lester Jones, Esq., Culpeper, Va.—Ameri- 
can Foxhounds, Beagles and Packs. 

Charles McNeill, Esq., late Master of the Graf- 
ton Foxhounds, England—English Foxhounds 
and Packs. 

Jay Gould, Esq., New York, N. Y.—Pointers. 

A. G. Hooley, Esq., Plainfield, N. J.—English 
and Gordon Setters. 

Dr. Charles A. Gale, Rutland, Vt—TIrish Set- 
ters. 

James Anderson, Esq., Jersey City, N. J.— 
Sporting Spaniels. 

Mrs. Charles H. Lester, Englewood, N. J.— 
Dachshunds. 

H. B. Hangerford, Esq., Chicago, I!l—Collies. 

William Neuhoff, Esq., Harrington Park, N. J. 
—German Sheepdogs. 

Theodore Crane, Esq., New York, N. Y.— 
Poodles (other than Toy), Dalmatians. 

Arnold Lawson, Esq., Boston, Mass.—Bulldogs 
and French Bulldogs. 

Winthrop Rutherfurd, Esq., Allamuchy, N. J.— 
Airedale, Irish and Welsh Terriers. 

Clair Foster, Esq., Douglaston, L. I.—Bull- 
terriers. 

Fred A. Bearse, Esq., Springfield, Mass.—Bos- 
ton Terriers. 

Charles Lyndon, Esq., Toronto, Canada.—Fox- 
terriers, Dandie Dinmont, Bedlington and Black 
and Tan Terriers (Manchester and Toy), Schip- 
perkes, Yorkshire Terriers and the Miscellaneous 
Class. 

Henry T. Fleitmann, Esq., New York, N. Y-— 
Sealyham Terriers. 

Mrs. Reginald F. Mayhew, New Hyde Park, 
L. I—Pomeranians, English Toy Spaniels, Japa- 
nese, Pekingese, Pugs, Brussels Griffons. 


For Sale 







Thoroughly trained 
Llewellin setter bitch “Lady 
Sue” three years old 


A. K. C. No. 174548 





















Also some good youngsters 
in both pointers and setters 
and some good rabbit hounds 


George W. Lovell 


MIDDLEBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS 







Telephone 29 M. 
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“For Your Dog’s Sake” 
Get Acquainted With 


VERMILAX 


Supreme 


| See the VERMILAX EXHIBIT | 
| at the Sportsman’s Show 
| 
| 
| 


and Westminster Kennel 


Club Show. 


The name VERMILAX stands as a synonym 
for high quality, safety, economy and effective- 
ness in the most famous kennels of the country. 
The VERMILAX SUPREME DOG REMEDIES 
are the outgrowth of Dr. T. Delaney’s third of 
a century successful veterinary practice. They 
embody long experience, careful research, elab- 
orate tests and proven results. 

There are 27 remedies, made from the best 
materials money can buy or experienced skill 
can compound. Among them is a Distemper rem- 
edy, beyond comparison with any on the market 
—a marvelously effective Mange remedy that 
will not stain—a Shampoo so effective that it is 


DOG REMEDIES 


(Dr. DeLaney’s) 


used by women on their own hair—a collection 
of unsurpassed cake and paste Soaps and in 
short, a supremely efficient remedy for ever 
dog ill. Then last but not least is ERMILAX, 
the Supreme Worm Remedy and Conditioner, 
known and used from coast to coast, the main 
dependence of prize winning kennels and an 
army of individual oe Owners. 

Our remedies are sold in the best drug stores, 
— goods stores and pet shops, or are sent 
direct by Parcel Post, prepaid. 

Send for Dr. Delaney’s new book on DOGS or 
write him for any special advice desired. Both 
are FREE. 








Book on Dog Diseases 





118 W. 31st Street 



















VERMILAX CO., Inc., 


DEPT. 80, 220 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 










IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish ho 9 


hounds, English 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 


Cat Hounds. Illustrated 

catalogue for 5c. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
Lexington, Ky. 


The ideal breed—the big-little dog; 
full of life, love and brains. 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Prize winners and pets. 


PEKING KENNELS 
M. H. COTTON, M.D. MINEOLA, N.Y. 
Telephone, 1010 M Garden City 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


New York 









No sportsman should go off 
on a hunting trip without 
taking with him a supply of 


SPRATT’S 
Famous Dog Cakes 


Do not forget that your dog needs the best care and attention that you can give 
him if you expect him to do successful work in the field. 


SPRATT’S Charcoal Dog Cakes 


All dogs should have at least once a week, and preferably at regular intervals, 
a meal of these excellent cakes. 



























Send 2c. stamp for ‘“Dog Culture’? which contains valuable information on the 
feeding, kenneling and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
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Haig & Haig 


Shooting in Southern Waters. 


(Continued from page 85.) 

stroll. Lighting my pipe I walked back of the 
camp to the higher ground and saw the moon 
rise, flooding the forest with a soft light and 
casting a silver sheen on the river far below us. 
Seated on a log I enjoyed the beauty of the 
scene, watched the shadows grow shorter as the 
moon rolled up toward the zenith. Sitting thus 
in this solitude, alone with nature and myself, 
thought followed thought in rapid succession and 
leaped over years of time in retrospection. I 
thought of success, lost opportunities, disap- 
pointed hopes, friends I had known—good and 
true—friends who have passed beyond, and 
others who live steady and true in all things. 


My pipe had gone out. I walked slowly back 
to camp and dear old Sam was waiting for me 
to have the second pipe with him. And thus, 
after awhile discussing the situation, we grew 
drowsy. Presently all sounds of camp ceased, 
and profound slumber reigned, and oh, what a 
restful, satisfying sleep we had. 


(To be concluded.) 


SAVE Your FAcE 
On Your Razor}, 


Rust causes razor dullness, 
8-in-One absolutely prevents r . 
rust on the minute “‘teeth”’ of ms an 








il , too. 

—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 

all your life. Oil again before putting 

Sw in-One is sold everywhere in 8 size bottles: 

Trial size, 10c; 3-oz., 25c; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 

E—Sercers sample and scientific 

“*Razor Saver’’ circular. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


112 New St. “ow York City 
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Suggestions for the Outdoor Man 


A NEW SINGLE TRAP GUN. 
Clay target destroyers have a treat in store for 


them. A new single trap gun. This surprise will 
be put out by Ithaca Gun Company. The new 
single stick improves greatly 
on the only other American 
single trap gun and has some 
advantages over the best im- 
ported single target arm—and 
it is made in U. S. A. The 
single trap iron has ttaken a 
fair hold on the aerosaucer 
smasher and this innovation 
will lead many more shooters 
toward a gun adapted to a 
specific purpose. The gun 
weighs about eight pounds, is 
made with 30, 32 and 34 inch 
barrel, full, half or straight 
grip with ejector. It carries 
the popular ventilated rib. The 
tested and found satisfactory, 
lightning lock used on the 
double Ithaca, is used on the 
new gun. An attractive fea- 
ture is the triple lug, triang- 
ular fastening. The barrel is 
taper choke bored under di- 
rection of Bob Edwards, a 
master gun borer. Those of 
us who have ‘shot the Ithaca 
field gun can realize what it 
oe means to have an improve- 
ment on it, and this new target gun is a great 
improvement on that sterling field piece, ex- 
cepting that it is made for trap use only. 
Catalogue may be had upon request and the 
catalogue itself is a work of art, well worth 
having. 


POWHATTAN ROBINSON WINS FIRST PRICE 
AT TERCENTARY CELEBRATION. 
Among the floats in the gorgeous pagent at the 
recent Tercentary of New York City celebration 
there was one that stood out preeminently. It 
was an Indian float, picturing, with live subjects, 


the Indians of 1614 camped at one end, preparing 
their meal with the crude utensils of that time, 
while at the other end were Indians of this cen- 
tury cooking over a sporting goods store camp 
fire with modern weapons of cookery strewn 
about, while in the middle were displayed Indians 
of the latest model for transportation—the Indian 
motor cycle. This float was the exhibit of New 
York Sporting Goods Company and took the $500 
prize for the best commercial display—and it was 
a happy award. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FISH LURE. 

The Detroit Glass Minnow Tube Company, of 
Detroit, has just put on the market another at- 
tractive bait—a live minnow hook, but different 
from anything before shown, or used by sports- 
men either here or abroad. 

This new live bait 
carries a double hook, 
to which is mounted 
a snap live minnow 
holder. The minnow 
is securely held by the 
upper fin, in a natur- 
al swimming position. 
It is not in any way mutilated or injured. It is 
free to move in any direction, or at any depth. 

The bait will be found to be an exceeding 
attractive lure. It is, of course, more economical 
to use than the regular hook. It keeps the min- 
now alive and in an upright position. Fishermen 
who have used it say that it works well. 

The bait is now being manufactured in quan- 
tity, and will be shown in the spring in all the 
large sporting goods houses. 





AUTOMOBILE SKATE. 

A decided novelty has come to us from Canada. 
It is an ice skate with a genuine steel runner- 
In weight it comes under by ounces the best 
American skate, while nothing has been sacrificed 
in substantiality in reducing weight. It is of the 
tubular, screw on variety with unusually graceful 
lines. The steel blade, in demonstration, shaved 











DOGS FOR SALE. 


= 2 want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
for liet amd prices of all varieties. Always on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS" 
For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and 


—_ ae oo = Soaene and Wood- 
Py a protessi These 
bred from age KR. fashionable strains 
of ok bench show and field trial winners, and 
are all bench show winners themselves. 
Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For 
further particulars, address 
HE MIDKIFF KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 








THE BEST OF SEVERAL BREEDS 


French Bulls, Bostons, Bull Terriers and 
Japanese Spaniels, all from finest stock and in 
prime condition. Tell us your wants and if 
we have not something on hand to suit our 
experience will enable us to get it for you. 


MORRIS PARK KENNELS 
66 Spruce Street, Morris Park, Long Island 


WHO HAS A PAPE POINTER STUD DOG? 
A subscriber to Forest and Stream wishes to learn 
the address of someone possessing a Pape Pointer Stud 
, Aa infoometion on be gladly: received. Ad- 
dress answers to G. N., care of Forest and Stream, 
22 Thames street, New York City. 











PIT GAMES 
BCLOvERS Bn mate aoe. CORES — Fame, & Sas, Pullets, Coline 


Books, Gals, Mi, pe Ooo ee any 





WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





ond maeuivauee of artificial ae oe birds — 
and manufacturin mposes a specia ces. 
All kinds of heads and and skulls for iers and taxi- 


dermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 





Papier Mache Head Forms 


Deer head and neck forms. Mount 
your own heads. Old skulls of any 
animal fitted up with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Michigan 





NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 


All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Moter Beats 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 
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the edge from the runner of one of the popular 
American brand of skate and stood the test of 
pounding on an iron pipe without nicking or dent- 
ing.- Already the Automobile Skate has been 
adopted by the St. Nicholas Hockey team. The 
American representatives are Ellis and Turrell, of 
477 Fifth Ave., New York City. It is for sale 
by all sporting goods dealers. 


HAY’S KELLER COMES INTO HIS. OWN 
We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. T. 


H. Keller, Jr., has been appointed our sales 
manager. The former very happy experience of 
Mr. Keller in the selling of Smith guns promises 
much for his success in this broader capacity. 
We bespeak for him the same courteous con- 
sideration which you have always accorded us, 
and assuring you of our appreciation, we remain. 
Yours Most Cordially, 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


MARLIN TWENTY GAUGE. 

We have just been playing with the pretty 
little Marlin twenty and to say that it is a joy 
leaves the most unsaid. As a pattern maker she 
would be the envy of May Manton, so perfect 
are the outlines of her figure. At forty yards 
a more perfect quail gun has not been made. She 
tucked 302 shot into a thirty inch circle, with 
uniform distribution. At thirty yards she would 
make a pretty good duck gun, and while we would 
not suggest this calibre as a regular ducker, she 
would, if you fell onto a bunch of mallards, take 
pretty good care of the bag. For southern shoot- 
ing these seven pounds of pump would be a killer. 


SHARPS REVOLVER CO. NON EST. 

We do not know who is doing it but there 
have been a number of requests for the address 
of the F. A. Sharps Revolver Company. This 
concern has been out of existence for some years, 
the mind of man, etc. 


CANADIAN CAMP DINNER. 


The Thirteenth Anniversary Dinner of the 
Canadian Camp will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Tuesday evening, February 23rd. It 
had been hoped that Sir Douglas Mawson, the 
Antarctic exployer, would be the guest of honor, 
but his engagements in the west will deny the 
club that pleasure. However, Mr. Lee Keedick, 
Dr. Mawson’s manager, will show the wonderful 
pictures taken by the Doctor while at the South 
Pole. Among the other speakers scheduled are 
Edward S. Curtis the authority on the North 
American Indian; Col. J. C. “Buffalo” Jones of 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, will tell about roping 
the gorilla in the French Congo; Commander 
Harold Bartlett of Newfoundland; Dr. John D. 
Quackenbos, New York, and many others. Most 
of the after-dinner talks will be illustrated by 
motion pictures and wonderful color illustrations 
and altogether the Club Dinner will probably be 
the finest yet given. G. Lenox Curtis, M. D., is 
president and Dr. H. T. Galpin, 57 West 57th 
Street, New York, treasurer. The price of the 
dinner tickets is $5.00 and any surplus left after 
expenses are paid, will be donated in the name of 
the Canadian Camp to the Red Cross fund for 
sufferers in the European war. Information as to 
tickets, etc., may ibe obtained by addressing the 
treasurer. It is hoped that the aie will 
exceed five hundred guests. 
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Waterman PORTO 
DOES IT 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 
3H. P. Weight 59 lbs. 


Sold Direct from Factory to You, Freight Paid 
SAVE AGENT’S PROFIT 


The Waterman PORTO is the original 


Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 1onte 

in. Propeller. Steers by from = 
5 ter- 

Piano Noiseless under water Ex 
Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 

po Bee Jacket; any ignition 


equipment desired. 

DEMAND these essentials in an out- 
board jmotor, or you won’t get your 
money’s wo 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 


Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
267 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 





50 Leading Boat Builders have joined with the 

Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog show- 

ingthe epecialt¢iesofoach raich includes fishing 
Ramahen complete from ward to mahog- 

nished express launches with Belt. starting 

| 0) PU lindas s- ors cure Motors for $2500. Cruis- 

ers from his book helps you select just 

the model of boat you have been looking for and. 
AND tells you where to buy it and what it — —_. 

Send for this big Boat Catalog today. 
ari Catalo 


oy Marine Engine = showing fall line 
BOATS of 2 and 4 soe sasiap motors from $55 up- 
wards, one to six cylinders. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 7346 Gray Meter Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





your 
oil he is using on your watch. 





FOREST AND STREAM FILES FOR SALE. 


I have an = complete file (unbound) of Forest 
and Stream, from 1876 to date. Prefer a cash offer, but 
will entertain proposition for exchange for a good gun | 
or canoe. Address Box 75, Forest and Stream. 





i 
i 


i 
i 


Seger ta Sse 
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SAFETY FIRST 


The 


Safety is one of the superior 
points of the “Gun that Blocks 
the Sears.” The Safety which 


makes accidental discharge 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, eck Bex 707, Assonet, Mass, 


You hear it everywhere. 


impossible. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


FOREST AND STREAM 








Along the Shores to Somewhere Else 


(Continued from page 92.) 


of hot rice and rasins adorned with maple sugar 
—What the ! 

With satiety and drowsiness of after dinner, 
we lay back with cosy comfort and with the 
rhythmic cadence of the storm growing fainter 
in our ears we doze off and nap until late after- 
noon, when on arousing we find the wind has 
completely blasted our fire and swept the hearth 
clean and bare of the remotest particle of cinder. 

On coming ashore our intention was to pro- 
cure a meal and then seek less exposed quarters 
for the night; but our shelter is proving so trim 
and snug we are loath to pull stakes so late in 
the day, and pursue more favorable ground 
through the stress of the raging wind and rain. 

We therefore get busy and stake the foot of 
the cloth down more secure, placing the canoe 
along the back of the base as a further rear 
protection, and, as our guys are soaked and 
shrunken about all they can be, we stake out 
firmly on our front and haul all taut and solid 
and lazy-sheet our upstanding paddles suporting 
the ridge. 

A supply of firewood for the night is next in 
order.’ This we procure back on the shore in a 
grove of standing deadwood, and we soon have 
our hearth glowing and raging again, fanned by 
the gale, which means pile on huge logs of fuel 
and lay them close and compact. 

I make a fresh batch of biscuits toward even- 
ing and brew a pot of tea and as the shadows 
of night descend upon us, we feel—“All hunky” 
—and confident as we sip our hot beverage and 
have our supper. 

I unroll my sleeping-bag and turn in early; 
but Montie is interested in looking at the storm 
and searching through the darkness for the dif- 
ferent beacons that we should be able to pick up 
from our position; but all ‘he can locate are the 
lights on the pier at Knotts Island and the flash- 
ing at uniform intervals of Carrituck Light, about 
ten miles distant on the dunes of the ocean beach. 

I fall asleep with Montie, glasses in hand still 
on the lookout and seeing things in the dark. 
‘What time he finally crawled into his blankets, I 
have no knowledge of; but at some unholy and 





sinster hour of unilluminated doom and condem- 
nation, I awake amid an impetuous commotion of 
all fury broken loose, and Montie shouting from 
out of the depths of somewhere, “Mac! Mac!— 
Wake up, D!!—n it! The tent is going to 
H Wj— 

My first impression is, that it has already arriv- 
ed there. I could not see my finger if I stuck it 
in my eye, and something was smearing me in 
the face, while the roar of a hurricane, the thrash 
of heavy rain and the pounding of a heavy sea 
in my ears, and, a clatter and banging of other 
noises I failed to locate. My bed is cosy, dry 
and warm, so I knew I am still on the land, 


“What the H !” T shouted. 
“The tents down!” roared Montie in the dark. 
“Lovely night, O! Lovely night.” 
* kK * * * x ** x 
With the wind and rain a beating, 
And our cosy tent a fleeting. 
Soon our weary eyelids ope’— 
And slumber is no more—Goode dope. 
O! Our weary eyelids ope’, 
To thrashing cloth and lashing rope. 





The wind had shifted to the southward and 
had lifted and under-tripped our paddle supports 
and the ridge is down with the foot still hold- 
ing I shouts to Montie to grab his side of the 
camp-chest and grabbing the side nearest me, 
yanking it up nearer, we thus gain a bit of head 
room and hold a shouting confab, with the now 
pealing hurricane bellowing about us, the seas 
pounding and booming, the rain thrashing and 
smiting and the loose end of our shelter with 
the paddles attached, beating the long roll. 

In our water-proof sleeping-bags we are warm 
and dry, but the tent has to be attended to and 
set up conical to resist the storm, and we decide 
to go to it.. I turn to my side to procure the 
mast, which is also our tent pole when the tent is 
erected with center peak, while Montie turns to 
his side to procure the axes. 

Reaching out of my sleeping bag I commence 
groping in the dark for the mast, and if my hand 
comes in contact with our thermos-bottles once, 





I think I must have moved and handled them a 
dozen times until it seems to me that my side of 
the camp is full of bottles, when I hear Montie 
shout from his side, “Say, Mac! How many 
coffee-pots we got in this outfit?” 

“One!” I shout back. 

“Must ’a had pups during the night! There’s a 
whole litter of ’em here now!” he shouts back. 

I get my hooks on the mast at last and roll 
over with it to find Montie had one axe but still 
groping for the other. 

Having been out in the rain the greater part 
of the day before, the only real dry clothing we 
have is in our sleeping bags with us, where we 
have placed them for pillows, so we remove our 
underclothes, and kick them well down into the 
bottom of our bags and turn out naked, rolling 
up the bags to keep out the weather both they 
and we are about to encounter ; and then we crawl 
out from under our flapping tent. 

Whiff! Whiz! Whop! Talk about your needle- 
baths! Cold! Whew! Grab the dancing paddles, 
pull the guy stakes, walk into the base with folds 
of wet silk, rip up the foot, swing the canoe a 
bit to windward, tuck the sleeping bags beneath, 
erect the tent. How provident that the stakes are 
stable, and attached to the grummits. 


In the or’ful nasty darkness, 

Veiling modestly, our starkness; 

With the hurricane a stinging, 

On our skins the goose-flesh bringing, 
Straining every nerve and muscle, 

As with silk we tug and tussle. 

Hold her! Axes swing and stake her, 
Lordy, spume, spray upon us driving, 
While with peg and rope we're striving, 
And the tempest, tempest roaring, 

Cold and chill, our in’ards goring. 
Guy her! Tie her! Firm and steady— 
Dive inside—Fine! Done already. 


My! How warm the shelter of the tent feels 
in comparison to the smite and pelting of the 
storm; but we remain only long enough to re- 
cover our breath and then dart out again for our 
sleeping bags, personal bags and the chest and 


bear them safely under shelter. 


After a good rub-down, dry underclothes and 
a nip of brandy, how comfy our blankets feel, as 
we lay snug and listen to the roar of the tempest 
about us, and though we drop into a doze from 
time to time, there is no more real sleep for us 
during the balance of the night. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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Mr. Unsophisticated (to waiter) : ‘ Wuisky, PLEASE.” 


Mr. Wiseman: ** MY DEAR FELLOW, NEVER SAY THAT. 'THE MAN WHO SIMPLY ORDERS ‘ WHISKY’ 
DESEKVES WHAT HK GETS—BUT THE MAN WHO ORDERS ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ IN 


THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE GETS WHAT HE DESERVES.” 


The knowing ones have learnt to say ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” instead of whisky —that’s much 
the safest, but when you add “in the tamper-proof bottle, please,” mortal man can 
do no more. Every drop of ‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Label whisky is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAM& QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LtpD., WHiskKy DISrILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 
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Holder Top 
Shaving Stick 


To withdraw the 
stick from its con- 
tainer, rub a little 
soap on the face 
and return the stick 
to its case takes only an instant. To work 
up a big, copious, creamy lather takes but 
a moment more. 

Whether you use Stick, Powder or 
Cream makes little difference, so long as 
it's Williams’. 
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SECOND 


Send 4 cents in stamps 


for a miniature trial package of either Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, Powder ‘ 
or Cream, or 10 cents 
for Assortment No. 1, 
containing all three 
articles. 











Address 
The J. B. Williams Co. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
















